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FIGHT  THE  GOOD  FIGHT. 
Victor  Speer. 

Ye  broken  hearts,  bind  up  your  wounds. 

Ye  weary  souls,  lift  up  your  heads, 
Eternal  mercy  still  abounds. 

The  sick  men  still  take  up  their  beds. 

^Vhat  right  have  ye  to  droop  and  die  ? 

Who  gives  to  you  authority 
To  live  in  faith,  yet  never  try 
To  strike  a  blow  to  set  men  free  ? 

Rouse  up  I  Be  strong !  Gird  up  your  loins  1 
The  army  fights  in  full  array. 

Christ  calls  and  every  Christian  Joins. 

Be  men  1  Stand  forth  I  Ye  must  obey. 

Suppose  ye  fall,  what  happens  then  ? 

What  right  have  ye  your  wounds  to  fear  ? 
Fight  to  the  end  !  Quit  ye  like  men  ! 

The  Great  Physician  draweth  near. 

He  comes  with  healing  in  his  wings. 

He  takes  you  to  His  loving  breast. 

And  all  the  angel  chorus  sings : 

“  Come  liome,  ye  weary  one,  and  rest.” 


All  Round  the  Horizon. 


All  respectable  people  mnst  feel  gratified  that 
at  last  the  United  States  Government  has  in¬ 
terfered  to  check  the  blalant  disloyalty,  not  to 
call  it  treason,  of  the  small  but  noisy  anti-im¬ 
perialist  party.  For  a  time  no  doubt  the  more 
dignified  course  was  to  take  no  notice ;  and  no 
notice  is  still  being  taken  of  the  loud  talk 
which  pierces  the  welkin  of  Boston,  Chicago 
and  other  storm  centres.  But  when  these  agi¬ 
tations  go  so  far  as  to  tamper  with  the  peace 
mind  of  our  brave  boys  on  the  field,  by 
sending  them  seditious  letters  and  tracts,  it  is 
time  that  government  interfered  to  protect 
them.  All  loyal  persons  must  approve  the  siez- 
ing  of  such  matter  by  the  post  offiee  authori¬ 
ties  of  San  Francisco  last  Wednesday. 


One  of  the  most  important  bills  of  last  ses¬ 
sion  was  signed  by  Governor  Roosevelt  on 
Saturday.  It  provides  for  the  removal  from 
political  influence  of  the  police  departments  of 
this  State.  To  free  the  officials  of  these  de¬ 
partments  from  the  corrupting  influences 
against  which  they  have  hitherto  been  well 
nigh  powerless  to  take  a  stand  is  to  give  ‘  ‘  the 
finest”  their  first  honest  opportunity  to  be  that 
through  and  through  which  they  have  gloried 
to  be  in  name.  Germane  to  this  bill  is  an¬ 
other  signed  by  the  Governor  on  the  same 
day,  extending  the  scope  of  punishment  for 
tampering  with  officials  in  charge  of  primary 
elections.  _ 

There  is  hope  for  a  true  civil  service  reform 
in  this  State,  since  Governor  Roosevelt,  having 
signed  the  bill,  is  now  carefully  studying  the 
practical  workings  of  the  system.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  much  depends  not  only  upon  the  honesty 
of  the  examinations  under  the  law,  but  upon 
their  adaptation  to  meet  the  end  proposed— to 
distinguish  among  candidates  for  promotion, 
or  for  office,  the  one  really  best  fitted  for  the 
post  in  question.  It  becomes  evident  through 
a  report  offered  by  Commissioner  Collier,  who 


was  selected  by  the  Civil  Service  board  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  subject,  that  the  questions  hither¬ 
to  asked  in  such  examinations  have  been  ab¬ 
surdly  inadequate.  For  the  position  of  deputy 
factory  inspector,  for  example,  questions  have 
been  asked  concerning  the  Constitutional  pow¬ 
ers  of  government,  the  difference  between 
grand  larceny  and  robbery,  methods  for  the 
purchase  of  real  estate,  the  amending  of  the 
constitution,  the  deciding  of  contested  elections, 
and  such  like,  with  not  a  word  of  the  State 
factorj'  laws,  laws  regulating  the  employment 
of  women  and  minors,  damages  for  injurj’, 
sanitary  conditions  of  factories  and  other  sub¬ 
jects  of  immediate  relations  to  the  office. 

An  important  event  in  France  is  the  recent 
Tenperance  Congress  in  Paris,  April  4th  to  7th. 
Its  members  represented  the  noblest  spirits  of 
the  country.  Senators,  deputies,  military  offi¬ 
cials,  pastors,  prelates  and  scientists,  gathered 
at  those  meetings  with  a  unity  of  purpose 
which  was  striking.  The  press  reported  the 
proceedings  and  thoroughly  supported  the  reso¬ 
lutions  of  the  Congress.  Le  Temps,  Le  Journal 
des  D^hats,  Le  Signal  and  even  a  paper  like  Le 
Figaro  were  at  one  upon  the  necessity  of  tak¬ 
ing  violent  measures  against  the  spreading  of 
alcoholism.  Nothing  wounds  the  pride  of 
Frenchmen  like  the  fact  that  in  their  country 
there  is  one  saloon  for  every  85  inhabitants, 
that  in  one  department  there  is  one  for  every 
46  inhabitants,  and  that  France  is  now  the 
greatest  consumer  of  alcohol  in  Europe.  They 
understand  also  the  degrading  add  brutalizing 
significance  of  alcoholism.  As  a  consequence  of 
this  Congress  public  opinion  is  strongly  aroused. 
A  bill  will  soon  be  presented  to  the  Chamber  for 
the  reduction  of  the  number  of  saloons,  and  for 
measures  which  will  secure  the  elimation  of 
the  worst  ones.  The  fight  is  not  against  what 
the  French  call  hygienic  drinks,  but  against 
spirits.  Unanimous  support,  in  opposing  the 
evil,  comes  from  scientists  and  physicians. 

Never  in  the  history  of  France  has  any  court 
done  such  thorough  work  of  investigation  as 
that  of  the  French  Court  of  Appeals  (Cour  de 
Cassation)  in  the  Dreyfus  case.  The  fairness 
of  the  questions  is  very  impressive,  as  is  the 
liberty  given  to  witnesses  as  to  what  they 
wish  both  to  say  and  to  omit.  If  the  docu¬ 
ments  submitted  convey  some  evidence  which 
militates  against  one  or  two  Generals,  they 
also  show  the  extent  to  which  the  military 
authorities  had  already  gone,  before  the  present 
agitation,  in  an  effort  to  find  out  the  truth, 
dictated  by  a  genuine  spirit  of  justice. 


In  this  extensive  inquiry,  the  slight  evidence 
adduced  to  prove  Dreyfus’s  guilt  is  very  strik¬ 
ing,  especially  when  compared  with  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  facts  going  to  establish  his  innocence. 
Almost  every  position  taken  by  his  accusers  in 
the  first  instance  has  been  thoroughly  under¬ 
mined  by  irrefutable  considerations.  The 
number  of  Frenchmen  who  are  convinced  of 
the  injustice  of  Dreyfus’s  sentence  is  growing. 


It  certainly  amounts  now  to  the  majority  of 
the  thinking  public  of  France. 

Especially  important  in  this  connection  is 
the  resignation  of  the  War  Minister,  M.  Frey- 
cinet.  Scenes  of  violence  and  disorder  occurred 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  Monday,  when 
M.  Berry  interpellated  the  government  on  the 
cause  of  the  Minister’s  resignation  of  the  war 
portfolio,  and  criticised  the  appointment  of  his 
successor.  M.  Monestier  is  unwelcome  to  the 
Progressist  party  as  having  opposed  the  Depuy 
Cabinet  bill  proposing  the  transfer  of  the 
Dreyfus  Revision  proceedings  from  the  Crim¬ 
inal  Chamber  to  the  full  Court  of  Cassation. 
M.  Lasies  followed  M.  Berry  with  a  violent 
attack  upon  M.  Delcasse,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  accusing  him  of  cowardly  subterfuge 
and  evasion.  The  government  supporters  rallied 
enthusiastically  around  M.  Delcasse,  who  de¬ 
fended  his  position.  The  situation  is  most 
grave.  The  Progressists  have  become  hostile 
to  the  Prime  Minister.  Senators  and  Deputies 
believe,  however,  that  M.  Depuy  will  continue 
in  office  until  judgment  in  the  Dreyfus  matter 
is  rendered. 

The  friendly  arrangement  between  England 
and  Russia,  defining  what  are  practically  the 
relative  spheres  of  influence  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  in  China,  is  of  importance  to  peace  loving 
commercial  nations.  Russia  is  to  be  free  to 
spread  her  lines  of  railway  without  interference 
by  Great  Britain,  north  of  the  Great  Wall,  and 
England  has  the  same  privilege  south  of  the 
Hoang  Ho  valley,  in  the  basin  of  the  Yang-tse. 
Between  these  two  districts  neither  are  to  claim 
anything,  the  Manchu  dynasty  being  left  in 
full  control.  Both  States  agree  not  to  infringe 
on  existing  treaties.  In  this  agreement  France 
has  no  part,  and  it  appears  that  she  feels  ag¬ 
grieved  at  being  overlooked ;  all  the  more  be¬ 
cause  not  only  is  Russia  her  powerful  ally,  but 
since  recent  events  in  Africa  she  has  been  look¬ 
ing  upon  England  as  her  friend. 

The  resignation,  on  May  2,  of  the  Italian 
Cabinet  with  General  Pelloux  as  Prime  Min¬ 
ister,  was  caused  by  the  violent  opposition  of 
the  Chamber  to  its  foreign  policy.  The  demand 
for  the  cession  to  Italy  of  San  Mun  Bay,  which 
is  attributed  to  English  influence,  gives  rise  to 
fear  of  a  breach  with  France,  with  whom  a 
most  advantageous  commercial  understanding 
has  lately  been  established.  King  Humbert, 
however,  has  asked  General  Pelloux  to  form  a 
new  Ministry,  and  a  number  of  portfolios  have 
already  been  allotted.  General  Pelllonx  retains 
the  ministry  of  the  Interior,  that  of  Foreign 
Affairs  is  to  be  held  by  Marquis  Visconti 
Venosta,  Signor  Princetti  has  the  Treasury,  and 
Signor  Salandra,  Finances.  The  Marquis  of 
Rudini  is  included,  but  he  is  also  spoken  of  for 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

The  news  that  Colonel  Funstou  has  been 
raised  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General  has 
given  universal  satisfaction.  He  has  gone  on 
fighting  witn  his  usual  valor.  General  Luna’s 
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division  of  the  Filipino  army  has  suffered  dis-  violating  these  laws,  or  even  by  neglecting 
astrous  defeat.  Army  gun  boats  of  light  draft  them,  is  an  unpardonable  sin.  There  are  sui- 
have  cleared  the  country  of  the  insurgent  forces,  cides  in  Christian  churches — yes,  in  some  Chris¬ 
to  the  west  of  McArthur’s  division,  at  SanFer-  tian  pulpits!  Rigid  care  as  to  a  digestible  diet 
nando,  and  shelled  Lexmoan  and  Guagua  does  not  mean  fussiness.  It  means  a  clear  head, 
before  returning  to  Manila  for  supplies  for  he  clean  blood,  and  a  chance  for  longevity.  Stim- 
amiy.  The  capture  of  Aguinaldo’s  capital,  ulants  are  dangerous  just  in  proportion  as  they 
San  Fernando,  last  week  by  the  division  under  become  indispensable.  Hard  brain  -  work. 
General  McArthur  has  not  convinced  the  in-  hearty  eating  and  little  or  no  physical  exer- 
snrgent  leader  that  he  is  beaten.  He  continues  cise  are  a  short  road  to  a  minister’s  grave, 
to  ask  for  an  armistice,  w’hich  General  Otis  That  famous  patriarch  of  the  New  England 
refuses  to  grant,  insisting  on  immediate  sur-  pulpit.  Dr.  Nathanael  Emmons,  who  was  vig- 
render.  The  terms  have  been  made  easy  but  the  orous  at  ninety -four,  used  to  say,  “I  always 
pride  ofthe  Filipino  leaders  is  not  yet  subdued  get  up  from  the  table  a  little  hungry.”  The 
to  this  point.  Pressident  Shnrnian  of  the  all-comprehensive  rule  of  diet  is  very  simple — 
United  States  Peace  Commission  has  had  sev-  whatever  harms  more  than  it  helps,  l>  t  it  alone! 
eral  interviews  with  Aguinaldo’s  envoys,  and  Wilful  dyspepsia  is  an  abomination  to  the 
hopes  that  a  nearer  view  of  the  strength  of  our  Lord. 

army  and  the  character  of  the  terms  offered  A  second  essential  to  a  healthy  longevity  is 
will  induce  them  to  insist  on  the  advantages  of  the  repair  of  our  resources  by  sound  and 
peace.  In  the  meantime,  San  Tomas  has  been  sufficient  sleep.  Insomnia  is  worse  than  any 
taken  by  General  McArthur.  General  Lawton  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt ;  it  kills  a  man  or 
made  a  prompt  capture  of  Balinag,  finding  woman  by  inches.  How  much  sleep  is  abso- 
therein  valuable  stores  of  rice  and  sugar.  Intely  necessary  to  bodily  vigor  must  be  left  to 
General  Hale’s  advance  from  Calumpit  to  the  nature;  she  will  tell  you  if  you  don’t  fool  with 
Northeast  has  brought  him  within  touch  of  her.  “Burning  the  midnight  oil”  commonly 
Lawton,  thus  cutting  off  Aguinaldo’s  line  means  burning  out  your  life  before  your  time, 
of  retreat.  Word  has  been  received  that  Morning  is  the  time  for  work ;  one  hour  before 
Lieutenant  Gillmore  and  seven  men  of  the  noon  is  worth  five  after  sunset.  When  a  man 
Yorktown  are  safe  and  well,  though  prisoners  who  has  as  much  strain  on  his  brain  and  on 
in  the  enemy’s  lines.  Supplies  have  been  sent  his  nervous  sensibilities  as  most  ministers  have 
to  them.  goes  to  his  bed-room,  he  should  school  himself 

■  to  the  habit  of  dismissing  all  thought  about 

GROWING  OLD  AND  KEEPING  YOUNG.  outside  matters.  If  he  has  difficulty  in  doing 
Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler.  this,  he  should  pray  for  divine  help  to  do  it. 

Since  the  time  when  Cicero  wrote  his  im-  This  suggestion  is  as  applicable  to  hard-worked 
mortal  treatise  on  Old  Age,  innumerable  business  men  and  to  care-laden  wives  and 
screeds  have  been  written  on  this  venerable  housekeepers  as  it  is  to  ministers  or  to  brain- 
topic;  but  as  it  is  an  experimental  matter,  workers  in  any  profession.  That  wonderful 
there  is  always  room  for  another  one’s  experi-  physical  and  mental  phenomenon,  Mr.  Glad- 
ence.  Some  people  regard  old  age  as  a  dis-  stone,  once  told  me  that  he  had  made  it  a  rule 
grace,  and  practice  various  devices  to  conceal  to  lock  every  affair  of  State  and  every  other 
it.  Their  wigs  and  other  “ sintulana  ”  wear  worry  outside  of  his  bed-room  door.  To  this 
out,  and  expose  their  folly ;  for  Solomon  excellent  rule  he  attributed  his  sound  sleep, 
declares  that  a  hoary  head  is  a  crown  of  glory  and  to  his  refreshing  sleep  he  largely  attributed 
if  it  be  found  in  the  way  of  righteousness,  his  vigorous  longevity.  Paddy’s  rule  is  a  good 
That  old  age  is  an  incurable  malady  is  only  one,  “When  you  slape,  pai/  attintion  to  it.” 
partially  true,  for  some  vigorous  persons  pass  Personally,  I  may  remark  that  it  is  to  a  full 
fourscore  years  without  ever  having  caught  it,  quota  of  slumber  at  night  and  a  brief  nap  after 
or  they  have  it  so  lightly  that  nobody  suspects  a  noon  meal  that  I  mainly  owe  fifty-three 
them.  “Old”  is  a  relative  term,  after  all.  I  years  of  steady  ministerial  work  without  a 
have  known  people  who  were  pitiably  old  at  single  Sunday  on  a  sick  bed. 
fifty ;  and  when  I  met  that  swift-footed  Chris-  To  keep  young,  every  man  or  woman  should 
tian,  the  late  William  E.  Dodge  (senior),  at  endeavor  to  graduate  their  labors  according  to 
the  age  of  seventy-five,  with  the  brisk  gait  of  a  their  age.  After  threescore  and  ten,  lighten 
boy,  and  with  scarcely  a  gray  hair  on  his  head,  up  the  loads.  It  is  orcr- work  that  wears  out 
I  said  to  him,  “You  are  one  of  the  youngest  life,  just  as  it  is  the  driving  of  a  horse  after  he 
men  in  New  York.’*  is  tired  that  hurts  him  and  shortens  his  days. 

How  to  keep  young — that  is  the  problem ;  and  But  while  excess  of  labor  is  injurious  to  the 
it  is  a  vitally  important  problem,  for  it  really  old,  an  entire  cessation  of  labor  may  be  still 
means  how  to  make  the  most  of  life,  and  to  worse.  A  work-less  life  is  apt  to  be  a  worth- 
bring  in  the  largest  revenue  of  service  to  the  less  life.  If  a  minister  lays  off  the  burdens  of 
Master.  Healthy  heredity  counts  for  a  great  the  pastorate,  let  him  keep  his  tools  sharp  by  a 
deal.  Longevity  runs  in  certain  clean-lived  ministry-at-large  with  tongue  and  pen.  When 
families.  For  example,  that  stalwart  philan-  a  merchant  or  tradesman  retires  from  business 
thropist,  Neal  Dow,  alert  at  ninety-two,  told  for  himself,  let  him  serve  the  public,  or  aid 
me  that  his  Quaker  father  reached  ninety-four,  Christ’s  cause  by  enlisting  in  enterprises  of 
his  grandfather  eighty-five,  and  his  great-  philanthropy. 

grandfather  ninety.  Such  inherited  vigor  is  a  Rust  has  been  the  ruin  of  many  a  bright  in¬ 
capital  to  start  with,  and  not  to  be  wasted,  tellect.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Archibald  Alex- 
On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  most  atrocious  ander  of  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
of  crimes  is  that  committed  by  some  parents,  kept  young  by  doing  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
who  not  only  shorten  their  own  days,  but  tellectual  work  every  day  so  that  he  should  not 
make  long  life  an  impossibility  to  their  off-  lose  his  touch.  He  was  as  full  of  sap  on  the 
spring.  day  before  his  death  as  he  was  when  a  mis- 

Supposing  that  a  man  has  a  fairly  good  and  sionary  in  Virginia  at  the  age  of  two  and 
unmortgaged  constitution  to  start  with,  there  twenty.”  He  prepared7and*'often  used  a  prayer 
are  several  methods  to  ward  off  the  infirmities  that  was  so  beautiful  that  I  quote  a  portion  of 
of  a  premature  old  age.  The  first  and  most  it  for  my  fellow -disciples  whose  life-clock  has 
important  i«  to  keep  the  Commandments.  Our  struck  threescore  and  ten: 

Creator  has  written  certain  laws  on  our  mortal  “Oh,  most  merciful  God,  cast  me  not  off  in 
bodies— laws  as  irrepealable  as  those  written  the  time  of  old  age ;  forsake  me  not  if  my 
on  the  stone-tables  of  Sinai— laws  for  the  strength  faileth.  May  my  hoary  head  be  found 
breach  of  which  Jesus  Christ  has  made  no  in  righteousness.  Preserve  my  mind  from 
atonement.  To  squander  vital  resources  by  dotage  and  imbecility,  and  my  body  from  pro- 


tracted  disease  and  excruciating  pain.  Deliver 
me  from  despondency  in  my  declining  years, 
and  enable  me  to  bear  with  patience  whatever 
may  be  thy  holy  will.  I  humbly  ask  that  my 
reason  may  be  continued  to  the  last ;  and  that 
I  may  be  so  comforted  and  supported  that  I 
may  leave  my  testimony  in  favor  of  the  reality 
of  religion,  and  of  thy  faithfulness  in  fulfilling 
thy  gracious  promises.  And  when  my  spirit 
leaves  this  clay  tenement.  Lord  Jesus  receive 
it.  Send  some  of  the  blessed  angels  to  convey 
my  inexperienced  soul  to  the  mansions  which 
Thy  love  has  prepared ;  and  oh,  may  I  have  an 
abundant  entrance  ministered  unto  me  into  the 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  ’  ’ 
This  beautiful  petition  flooded  his  closing  years 
wuth  sweet  peace,  and  a  strength  unbroken  to 
the  last. 

A  sore  temptation  to  the  aged  is  a  tendency 
to  querulousness  and  pessimism.  Losses  are 
unduly  magnified,  and  gains  are  not  rightly 
appreciated.  While  we  cherish  and  cling  to 
many  of  the  things  that  are  old,  and  are  all 
the  better  for  having  been  well  tested,  let  ub 
not  seek  to  put  our  eyes  in  the  back  of  our 
heads,  and  live  only  in  the  past.  Keep  step 
with  the  times;  keep  sympathy  with  young 
hearts;  keep  in  touch  with  every  new-born 
enterprise  of  charity  and  in  line  with  the 
marchings  of  God’s  providence.  A  ten  minutes 
of  chat  or  play  with  a  grandchild  may  freshen 
you  more  than  an  hour  spent  with  an  old  com¬ 
panion,  or  over  an  old  book. 

Above  all,  keep  your  hearts  in  the  love  of 
God,  and  walk  in  the  sunshine  of  Christ’s 
countenance.  Our  “Indian  Summer”  ought  to 
be  about  the  most  golden  period  of  a  life  con¬ 
secrated  to  him  who  bought  us  with  his 
precious  blood. 

“  Eye  hath  not  seen- tongue  hath  not  told 
And  ear  hath  not  heard  it  sung, 

How  buoyant  and  fresh— though  it  seem  to  grow  old. 
Is  a  heart  forever  young.” 


MINISTERIAL  PERSONALS. 

The  Rev.  Abram  Woodruff  Halsey,  who  has 
been  named  by  our  Foreign  Board  to  succeed 
the  lamented  Dr.  Gillespie,  has  been  for  about 
fifteen  years  the  pastor  of  the  Old  Spring 
Street  Church — the  farthest  down  town  of  all 
our  churches  on  the  West  side  of  the  city.  He 
has  done  a  noble  work  in  that  relation — to 
which  he  came  fresh  from  Princeton  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary. 

Profs.  C.  A.  Briggs  and  Francis  Brown  ex¬ 
pect  to  sail  on  May  18.  As  is  pretty  well 
known,  both  are  engaged  on  the  great  Hebrew 
Lexicon  now  in  a  forward  state  of  preparation 
at  Oxford  University.  Canon  Driver  and  other 
British  and  Continental  scholars  are  on  the 
same  work,  and  in  order  to  expedite  it.  Prof. 
Francis  Brown  has  been  granted  a  year’s  ab¬ 
sence  by  the  Seminary  Board.  We  believe  it 
is  the  first  time  he  has  been  voted  a  vacation 
in  his  long  and  splendid  ser\’ice  in  the  Semi¬ 
nary  faculty. 

Prof.  A.  C.  McGiffert  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary  will  speak  at  the  Summer  School  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  July  15-22,  and  in  Harro¬ 
gate,  Eng.,  September  1-12.  He  will  sail  early 
in  August  to  meet  this  engagement. 

Dr.  Q.  F.  Wright,  professor  of  geology  in 
Oberlin  College,  has  been  granted  one  year’s 
leave  of  absence  for  study  and  scientific  re¬ 
search  in  northern  Siberia  and  Alaska. 

The  twenty-fourth  anniversary  of  the  First 
Reformed  Church  of  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  George  S.  Bishop  pastor,  was  ob¬ 
served  on  April  18  with  appropriate  exercises. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Hall  D.  D.  is  now  cross¬ 
ing  the  ocean  in  the  expectation  of  spending 
the  summer  in  Germany. 

Dr.  B.  M.  Palmer  of  New  Orleans  is  visiting 
South  Carolina— his  early  homo. 
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Dr.  Field’s  Letters. 

OUR  FIRST  SIGHT  OF  SANTIAGO. 

In  the  Life  of  Byron  it  is  said  that  while  he 
was  still  a  young  man  *  ‘  he  woke  one  morning 
and  found  himself  famous.  ”  No  doubt  he  was 
very  much  surprised,  and  rubbed  his  eyes  to 
see  if  it  was  even  so!  Finding  it  to  be  true, 
he  was  soon  reconciled  to  it  as  not  at  all  dis¬ 
agreeable  I  Such  things  will  happen,  and  not 
only  to  individuals,  but  to  places  that  were 
quite  unknown,  but  are  suddenly  snatched  from 
obscurity.  How  many  of  us  a  year  ago  knew 
anything  of  Santiago  di  Cuba?  A  Yankee 
might  have  guessed  that  there  was  a  town 
called  after  Saint  James,  for  he  is  the  patron 
saint  of  Spain,  so  that  the  first  settler  would 
be  apt  to  baptize  the  spot  where  he  pitched  his 
tent  with  a  name  that  would  have  assured  to 
it  heavenly  patronage  and  protection!  But 
however  that  might  be,  something  has  hap¬ 
pened  the  last  year  to  give  “Santiago”  a  place 
in  history,  and  to  make  us  open  our  eyes  as  we 
come  in  sight  of  it,  and  look  up  reverently  to 
an  old  Castle  that  has  withstood  the  storms  of 
three  hundred  years. 

And  just  here  let  me  say  that  if  any  young 
engineer  comes  dowm  from  Washington  and 
recommends  that  this  historic  rock  be  disman¬ 
tled,  and  the  grim  old  Castle  be]taken  down, 
I  “recommend”  that  he  be  taken  by  the  nape 
of  the  neck  and  thrown  into  the  sea!  As  well 
might  the  English  dismantle  the  rock  of  Gib¬ 
raltar  in  token  that  they  abdicate  the  mastery 
of  the  seas  by  lowering  their  flag  at  the  en¬ 
trance  into  the  Mediterranean. 

E%’^en  if  the  old  castle  has  no  value  as  a 
defence  against  the  great  guns  of  the  present 
day,  which  batter  down  the  heaviest  walls,  yet 
let  it  be  preserved  intact  for  what  it  has  been 
in  the  past,  as  the  Germans  keep  the  castles  on 
the  Rhine — a  feature  that  gives  a  new  interest 
to  the  river,  of  which  Byron  draws  the  picture : 

“  The  castled  crag  of  Drachenfels 

Frowns  o’er  the  wide  and  winding  Rhine, 

Whose  breast  of  waters  broadly  swells 
Between  the  banks  which  bear  the  vine, 

And  hills  all  rich  with  blossomed  trees, 

And  fields  which  promise  corn  and  wine, 

And  scattered  cities  crowning  these, 

Wiiose  far  white  walls  along  them  shine.” 

But  even  if  the  Morro  Castle  were  not  quite 
so  picturesque  as  “the  castled  crag  of  Urachen- 
fels,  ”  yet  there  is  something  grand  in  the  old 
battlement  lifted  high  in  air,  and  catching  the 
last  rays  of  the  sun.  What  tales  could  it  tell 
of  all  that  it  has  looked  down  upon — not  only 
in  the  storms  and  tempests  of  the  Caribbean, 
but  on  men’s  crimes  on  land  and  sea,  for  which 
all  pious  Catholics  devoutly  believe  they  are 
now  making  due  expiation  in  Purgatory ! 

Turning  from  the  Morro  Castle  we  come 
down  at  once  from  the  past  to  the  present  as 
we  glide  by  the  wreck  of  the  Merrimac,  in 
which  brave  men  offered  their  lives  for  their 
country.  Very  little  of  the  sunken  ship  is  to  be 
seen,  just  enough  to  show  where  she  went 
down.  But  we  cannot  help  giving  a  certain 
personality  to  her,  as  we  did  to  the  old  “Con¬ 
stitution,  ”  and  as  we  listen  to  “the  sad  sea 
waves”  that  ripple  over  her,  it  seems  as  if 
they  were  moaning  for  the  heroic  dead. 

Yet  if  w’e  cannot  look  for  any  resurrection 
of  this  ship  of  our  owm,  we  have  not  been  alto¬ 
gether  unsuccessful  in  raising  the  shattered 
hulks  of  our  enemies’  ships.  It  seems  almost  a 
self  contradiction  to  say  that  the  Spanish  boats 
were  saved  by  the  very  rapidity  with  which 
they  were  destroyed.  But  it  is  the  simple  fact 
that  the  firing  of  our  guns  was  so  rapid  and 
so  tremendous  that  it  was  only  by  running  the 
ships  on  shore  that  they  were  kept  from  sink¬ 
ing  with  all  on  board.  As  their  bows  were 
thus  driven  up  upon  the  beach  it  was  thought 
o  be  worth  the  effort  to  float  them.  One  was 


80  far  recovered  that  she  was  sent  to  sea, 
bound  for  New  York,  but  as  heavy  weather 
came  on  she  had  to  be  run  ashore,  and 
strangely  enough  she  was  “beached”  on  San 
Salvador,  thus  ending  her  last  voyage  upon  the 
very  island  upon  which  Columbus  first  set  foot 
upon  the  New  World! 

This  was  discouraging,  but  taught  by  experi¬ 
ence,  the  wreckers  are  trying  another  ship, 
which  they  have  succeeded  in  floating  and 
bringing  safe  into  the  harbor  of  Santiago, 
where  we  have  been  on  board  of  her,  and 
found  the  men  in  charge  in  full  confidence. 
W’e  hope  they  may  be  rewarded  by  complete 
success,  but  we  humbly  trust  that  she  will  not 
be  paraded  in  all  the  ports  of  our  Atlantic  coast 
with  pride  and  boasting.  Now  that  we  have 
achieved  so  great  a  triumph  over  the  elements, 
as  well  as  over  the  brave  men  of  another  coun¬ 
try,  let  us  be  generous  and  magnanimous  in  the 
day  of  victor5’^. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  from  the  wrecks  of 
war  as  we  approach  the  landing  place  and  are 
welcomed  by  the  Captain  of  the  Port  in  good 
old  English.  Hardly  had  I  put  my  foot  on 
shore  when  I  was  “captured”  by  a  grandson  of 
my  brother  Cyrus,  who  is  an  aid  of  General 
Wood.  As  there  was  not  yet  provision  for 
many  army  officers,  four  or  five  have  clubbed 
together  and  have  rooms  and  a  table  by  them¬ 
selves  and  were  so  kind  as  to  ask  me  to  share 
their  quarters.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but 
“  surrender,  ”  and  indeed  if  this  is  the  way 
that  they  make  “prisoners”  I  should  not  mind 
being  a  ‘  ‘  prisoner’  ’  for  the  rest  of  my  life ! 

Hailing  a  cab  we  were  soon  rattling  over  the 
stony  streets.  And  such  streets!  I  think  I 
never  attempted  anything  so  near  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  since  I  climbed  the  steep  and  narrow 
lanes  by  which  one  reaches  the  top  of  the 
rock  of  Gibraltar.  Happily  the  ride  was  not 
long,  and  soon  we  stopped  before  a  house  that 
might  have  been  built  in  the  days  of  Columbus. 
The  entrance  was  dim  and  dark  as  we  made 
our  way  up  the  old  stairs.  Was  it  a  prison  in 
which  we  were  to  be  confined?  My  guide  led 
the  way  through  the  door,  and  crossing  the 
room  threw  open  the  shutters  of  a  large  win¬ 
dow,  and  we  stepped  out  on  a  balcony  and 
looked  around  on  one  of  the  most  enchanting 
panoramas  that  I  have  ever  seen.  As  we  were 
half  way  up  the  slope  on  which  the  city  stands, 
we  could  see  in  every  direction.  The  bay  was 
in  full  view,  with  the  green  fields  on  every 
side  reaching  up  to  the  hills.  Across  the 
street  at  our  feet  was  a  market,  where  it  seemed 
as  if  everything  was  for  sale;  the  high 
pitched  voices  reminded  me  of  venders  far 
away,  and  I  had  but  to  close  my  eyes,  and  I 
might  have  been  in  one  of  the  cities  of  Spain. 

Taking  our  first  walk,  a  few  streets  brought 
us  to  the  public  square,  which  is  the  centre  of 
the  city.  On  one  side  is  the  Palace,  which, 
less  than  a  year  ago,  was  the  pcene  of  a  great 
event,  as  on  the  roof  the  Spanish  flag  was 
lowered,  and  the  American  flag  soared  to  the 
peak,  where  I  hope  it  will  remain  forever ! 
In  the  building  below  is  the  office  of  General 
Wood,  who  combines  the  double  authority  of 
Mayor  of  the  city  and  Governor  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince.  He  is  the  centre  of  all  power,  yet  so 
calm  in  manner  and  so  gentle  in  voice  that  no 
one  is  awed  from  approaching  him.  All  rec¬ 
ognize  his  frankness  and  sincerity,  and  his 
earnest  desire  to  secure  the  public  good.  But 
as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  him  again, 
when  I  come  to  the  battle  of  San  Juan,  I  may 
now  refer  to  one  or  two  other  features  of 
Santiago. 

Like  every  other  Spanish  city,  it  is  intensely 
Catholic.  Not  only  is  that  by  far  the  largest 
Christian  communion,  it  must  have  been  in 
the  good  old  times  the  only  creed  and  form  of 
worship  permitted  by  law.  Hence  it  is  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fitness  of  things  that  while  the 


Palace  occupies  one  side  of  the  public  square, 
the  Cathedral  faces  it  on  the  other.  It  is  a 
noble  structure,  that  would  not  be  unworthy 
of  a  nation’s  pride  if  it  were  in  Spain  itself. 
The  next  morning  I  climbed  up  the  high  steps 
and  stole  softly  in.  It  was  the  hour  of  wor¬ 
ship,  and  yet  there  were  but  a  few  sitting  here 
and  there,  or  kneeling  upon  the  floors,  and 
these  chiefly  women  or  old  men,  and  of  the 
poorer  classes.  Yet  that  did  not  diminish  the 
earnestness  of  the  worshippers.  There  was  an 
atmosphere  of  devotion  filling  the  holy 
place.  The  organ  pealed  with  tones  that  seemed 
to  rise  into  the  arches  above  and  to  be  echoed 
back  again,  and  the  voices  of  the  singers  had 
a  singular  power,  that  was  felt  by  one  who  was 
not  a  Catholic.  W’hatever  may  have  been  the 
effect  upon  others  there  was  one  stranger  from 
the  cold  North  who  is  not  ashamed  to  confess 
that  he  was  deeply  moved  as  he  listened  to 
chants  that  have  come  down  from  distant  ages, 
and  that  seemed  to  be  an  echo  of  ‘  ‘  the  unend¬ 
ing  song.  ”  _ H.  M.  F. 

President  Knox  of  the  German  Theological 
School  is  slowly  recovering  from  his  recent 
sharj)  illness,  due  mainly  to  over-work  of  heart 
and  brain;  but  his  doctor  forbids  his  lecturing 
for  the  present  and  aims  to  keep  him  quietly  at 
home.  His  class-work  is  assumed  by  others  and 
it  would  be  well  if  those  friends  of  the  school 
who  are  wont  to  wait  for  his  letters  before 
sending  their  contributions  to  its  stipport  would 
thoughtfully  relieve  him  from  the  labor  of 
writing  to  them  at  this  crisis.  Dr.  Seibert  is 
again  in  his  class-room  and  the  work  of  the 
school  is  progressing  with  order  and  earnestness 
on  all  sides. _ 

Mr.  Bramwell  Booth,  the  head  of  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  in  London,  is  about  to  erect  a  large 
Women’s  Hotel,  which  will  accommodate  be¬ 
tween  four  and  five  hundred  lodgers.  The 
object  of  this  hotel  is  to  give  the  poor  woman 
a  place  where  she  can  get  her  pennyworth 
without  any  one  interfering  with  her,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  rich  woman  can  get  her 
guinea’s  worth  at  a  big  West  End  Hotel. 
There  will  be  several  large  common  rooms, 
dining-rooms,  sitting-rooms  and  a  library  open 
to  all.  A  number  of  comfortable  bed-sitting- 
rooms  will  be  let  for  about  a  shilling  or 
twenty-five  cents  a  night,  and  beds  will  be  let 
at  six  pence,  or  even  less,  or  the  same  rates 
that  are  now  charged  in  common  lodging 
houses.  There  will  be  nothing  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  about  it.  There  will  be  separate  suites  of 
apartments  where  little  groups  of  women 
friends  can  live  together  with  their  own  little 
kitchen  and  sitting-room  quite  apart  from  the 
others.  And  in  a  recent  interview  Mr.  Booth 
stated  that  whilst  there  would  be  constant 
supervision,  there  would  be  as  few  restrictions 
as  possible.  The  cost  of  the  building  will  be 
at  least  |100,000. 

Friends  of  the  McAll  Mission  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  stimulus  of  an  address  recently  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  by  Dr.  Charles  Wood  of 
Philadelphia.  We  remember  his  address  in  this 
city  a  year  or  two  ago  and  we  hoped  then  that 
he  might  be  heard  in  other  cities  of  our  land. 
His  perception  of  the  opportunity,  with  his  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  and  practical  wisdom,  make  his 
words  authoritative  and  memorable. 

The  Presbytery  of  Long  Island  is  in  accord 
with  the  Peoria  doctrine  as  to  its  object,  but 
regards  the  process  suggested  as  hardly  practi¬ 
cable  and  too  cumbersome.  Binghamton  en¬ 
dorsed  it  unanimously. 

A  vigorous  attempt  was  made  by  one  or  mo  “ 
members  of  the  Chemung  Presbytery  to  break 
up  their  routine  system  of  representation  in 
the  General  Assembly,  as  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  report  elsewhere. 
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WHO  ARE  “  EXTREME  ME\  ”  ? 

We  take  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  a  delicious  piece  of  dialectic  in 
the  Herald  and  Presbyter  of  May  3.  For 
breadth  of  view  and  subtlety  of  reasoning  it 
surpasses  even  the  Herald  and  Presbyter  itself. 

Someone  had  called  Dr.  Coyle  a  “moderate 
conservative,”  and  had  referred  to  other  per¬ 
sons  as  “extreme  men.”  Now,  says  our  Cin¬ 
cinnati  contemporary.  Dr.  Coyle  is  himself 
an  extremist.  How  may  this  be  proved?  Sim¬ 
ply  by  reference  to  the  Minutes  of  the  General 
Assembly,  on  an  occasion  when  he  voted  with 
the  minority.  To  an  uninstmcted  mind,  a  step 
is  lacking  in  the  reasoning,  but  it  is  supplied 
by  a  definition!  “An  extreme  man  is  one  who 
wants  much  more  or  much  less  than  the  major¬ 
ity.  ’  ’  At  the  time  of  the  Briggs  trial  there 
was  no  one  (happy  admission!)  who  wanted 
anything  worse  done  to  Dr.  Briggs  than  the 
majority  voted  to  do ;  hence  there  were  no  ex¬ 
tremists  on  the  conservative  side.  But  those 
who  wanted  leK»  were  all  “extreme.”  Whether 
they  agreed  with  the  accused  and  defended  his 
views,  like  Dr.  Brown  and  his  colleagues,  or 
whether  they  objected  to  the  prosecution  on 
moral  or  on  constitutional  grounds,  like  Dr. 
Herrick  Johnson,  Dr.  Spining,  and  others 
who  signed  the  protest  against  the  Assembly’s 
action,  they  are  all  to  be  lumped  together  as 
extremists.  How  happy  is  a  church  with  con¬ 
servative  members  all  mild  and  moderate,  and 
liberal  members  all  clean  gone  over  to  lati- 
tudinarianism !  The  advantage  is  that  the  lines 
can  be  so  clearly  drawn. 

The  wide  possibilities  in  the  application  of 
this  simple  principle  may  not  have  been  fully 
perceived  by  the  scholastic  who  devised  it. 
Wherever  you  have  a  majority,  the  minority  is 
composed  of  extremists.  In  the  recent  case  of 
lynching  and  mutilation  in  Georgia,  there 
was  a  small  minority  of  white  citizens  who 
tried  to  stop  the  fury  of  the  mob.  We  now 
see  that  they  were  entirely  unjustified  in  the 
attempt.  They  wanted  “much  less  than  the 
majority.”  If  there  were  any  who  wished  to 
carry  the  process  of  mutilation  further  than 
was  actually  done,  they  “might  be  called  ex¬ 
treme  upon  one  side.  ’  ’  But,  as  the  Herald  and 
Presbyter  remarks  in  the  parallel  case,  we 
doubt  if  there  were  any  such.  The  great  body 
of  white  citizens  in  the  rural  districts  of 
Georgia  are  ‘  ‘  moderate  conservatives.  ’  ’  This 
may  be  known  from  the  majorities  that  they 
roll  up. 

To  speak  more  seriously,  is  there  any  way  of 
determining  who  is  an  extremist,  without 
prejudice  done  to  any  particular  case?  It  ought 
not  to  be  diflScult.  The  dictionary  defines 
“extreme”  as  the  “highest  or  utmost  degree 
of  anything;”  any  quality  or  action  “differing 
as  widely  as  possible  from  the  ordinary,  ”  “  the 
utmost  or  farthest  point  or  limit.”  Now  in  a 
criminal  case  the  extremist  on  the  one  side 
would  be  he  who  should  hold  that  the  accused 
was  perfectly  innocent,  wise  and  good,  that 
the  prosecution  was  inexcusable,  and  that  full 
exoneration  should  be  granted;  on  the  other, 
he  who  should  believe  everything  that  had 
been  charged,  and  wish  the  extreme  penalty 
of  the  law  applied.  In  a  political  question  the 


extremist  on  the  one  side  would  be  (for  exam¬ 
ple)  he  who  should  demand  the  immediate  re¬ 
moval  of  our  army  from  the  Philippines,  and 
the  condemnation  of  the  administration  for 
tarrying  there  at  all ;  and  on  the  other  side,  he 
who  should  favor  the  seizure  and  annexation 
of  the  Islands.  In  a  case  involving  theological 
position,  the  extremists  are  those  who  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  favor  doctrines  because  they  are  new, 
to  slight  everything  that  rests  on  tradition  and 
authority,  and  to  minimize  the  vital  impor¬ 
tance  of  any  doctrine  at  all ;  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  those  who  feel  that  to  yield  one  point 
is  to  yield  everything,  that  men  must  think 
alike  or  suffer  the  consequences,  and  that  when 
venerated  theories  are  attacked  the  foundations 
of  the  faith  are  shaken. 

These  are  the  simple  distinctions  of  common 
usage,  and  there  would  be  not  the  slightest 
season  for  rehearsing  them,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  abuse  of  terms  by  those  who  have  not  the 
gift  of  accuracy,  and  whose  lack  of  humor 
prevents  them  from  seeing  the  absurdity  of 
twisting  terms  to  suit  special  cases.  The  great 
body  of  our  church  people  are  “moderate  con¬ 
servatives.  ’  ’  They  stand  at  neither  extreme, 
and  they  see  the  extremities  to  which  those 
arrive  who,  on  the  one  hand,  are  carried  about 
by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  and  those  who,  on 
the  other  hand,  are 

“  fixed  as  the  eternal  spheres  ” 
in  the  ideas  of  earlier  days.  Majorities  may 
be  gathered  by  shouting  that  the  foundations 
of  the  faith  are  attacked,  as  a  crowd  will 
gather  to  put  out  a  fire  at  the  call  of  a  fright¬ 
ened  boy,  and  will  learn  with  great  reluctance 
that  there  is  no  fire  burning.  The  majorities 
of  the  General  Assembly  may  not  represent  the 
body  of  feeling  among  the  quiet,  undiplomatic 
church-members,  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
majorities  in  many  an  election  do  not  represent 
the  personal  opinions  of  the  body  of  citizens, 
who  have  not  learned  how  to  put  their  quiet 
wishes  into  constitutional  form. 

It  may  be  feared,  therefore,  that  the  solution 
of  the  question  of  “extremists”  is  not  so  sim¬ 
ple  as  at  first  seemed  hopeful.  The  one  offered 
in  the  case  before  us  rests  entirely  on  a  defini¬ 
tion  constructed  for  the  purpose  out  of  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  the  scholastic  logician  who  framed 
it  Its  chief  effect  will  probably  be  to  extend 
a  little  innocent  amusement  to  those  Presby¬ 
terians  who  are  blessed  with  a  sense  of 
humor,  which  experience  leads  us  to  fear  is 
not  common  among  the  readers  of  the  Herald 
and  Presbyter. 


IMPORTANT  BUSINESS  BEFORE  THE 
NEW  YORK  PRESBYTERY. 

The  meeting  of  Presbytery  last  Monday 
opened  with  a  storm  of  complaints,  one  from 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Patterson  against  the  action  of 
the  Presbytery  in  approving  the  report  of  the 
Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  pamphlet 
in  which  were  some  objectionable  remarks 
against  Dr.  A.  F.  Schaufller,  and  another  from 
Elder  Gridley  against  the  action  of  the  Session 
of  the  Thirteenth  Street  Presbyterian  Church. 

Amid  these  sounds  of  war  came  a  note  of 
peace,  in  the  shape  of  a  request  from  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Muncie,  asking  the  New  York  Pres¬ 
bytery  to  endorse  its  overture  to  General 
Assembly,  that  it  take  some  action  looking 
towards  closer  relations  between  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  North  and  South.  This  over¬ 
ture  was  referred  to  a  Committee  of  which  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Wiley  is  Chairman.  The  Sabbath- 
school  Committee  of  Presbytery  made  a  report 
full  of  statistics,  hopefulness  and  record  of 
good  work  done  and  planned. 

The  order  of  the  day  was  the  matter  of  the 
union  of  the  Thirteenth  Street'^  Presbyterian 
Church  and  the  Fourth  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church.  Dr.  F.  H.  Marling,  the  Chairman  of 


the  Committee  to  consider  the  whole  subject, 
read  a  careful  report,  going  over  it  in  detail 
and  recommending  that  the  union  of  the  two 
churches  be  delayed  and  that  a  commission  be 
appointed,  of  which  the  Moderator  should  be 
Chairman,  to  visit  the  Thirteenth  Street  Church 
and  try  to  secure  greater  unanimity  of  feel¬ 
ing  and  action.  The  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  was  amended,  to  be  that  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  disapprove  the  union  of  these  churches 
and  that  a  commission  be  appointed  to  visit 
the  church.  The  Comnjjttee  on  the  West 
Church  reported  as  will  be  seen  under  Minis¬ 
ters  and  Churches.  At  their  own  request 
they  were  discharged. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Smith  announced  that  a  cottage 
had  been  secured  at  Northfield  for  the  period 
between  August  1  and  20,  for  the  use  of  the 
pastors  of  the  Presbytery  and  their  wives. 
Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  on  Wednesday 
afternoon.  May  10,  to  finish  important  business 
yet  to  be  considered. 

THE  REMARRIAGE  OF  THE  DIYORCED. 

Within  a  short  time  New  York  has  had  four 
or  five  marriages  of  prominent  people  who  had 
been  divorced  under  conditions  which  create 
public  scandal,  and  in  all  but  one  of  them  a 
minister  was  found  to  perform  the  ceremony. 
That  in  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  cases  there 
was  difiScnlty  in  securing  a  religious  service 
does  not  shield  either  the  church  or  the  minis¬ 
try  from  criticism.  The  plea  of  inadvertence 
or  even  ignorance  will  not  stand,  for  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  personage  a  minister  is  in  duty  bound  to 
know  the  law  and  the  facts,  and  so  to  act  as  to 
protect  the  public. 

It  is  a  sharp  disgrace  wheu  the  charge  can  be 
made  that  “money  answereth  all  things.  ”  The 
scandal  of  the  last  affair  is  particularly  great 
because  the  intimatious  already  are  that  the 
attempt  is  to  be  made  to  override  hostile  criti¬ 
cism  and  to  force  for  the  shameless  couple  rec¬ 
ognition  in  the  social  circle  in  which  they  have 
hitherto  moved.  There  is  some  slight  com¬ 
fort  in  the  fact  that  it  was  not  a  New  York 
minister,  but  a  new  comer  in  a  neighboring 
State,  who  in  this  instance  allowed  himself  to 
be  betrayed  into  performing  the  ceremony. 

The  canons  of  the  Catholic  and  the  Episco¬ 
pal  churches  are  protective  of  their  clergy,  and 
seem  to  be  carefully  regarded.  The  time  has 
certainly  come  when  ministers  of  other  denom¬ 
inations,  if  only  in  self  defence,  should  agree 
upon  a  more  uniform  and  careful  method  of 
procedure.  In  instances  that  have  lately  come 
to  our  knowledge,  parties  applying  for  mar¬ 
riage  have  been  sent  away  from  some  parson¬ 
ages,  to  find  easy  acceptance  and  marriage  at 
others  in  the  neighborhood.  That  the  evil  is 
great  is  shown  by  the  recent  statement  of  two 
city  pastors,  that  they  refuse  more  couples 
than  they  marry. 

We  are  reaping  the  fruits  of  lax  and  confused 
divorce  legislation.  And  since  this  is  likely  to 
be  a  growing  rather  than  a  diminishing  evil 
for  some  time  to  come,  we  must  look  to  the 
church  to  protect  both  itself  and  the  commu¬ 
nity.  Not  that  we  would  endorse  without 
qualification  the  rule  of  some  pastors  never  to 
marry  any  divorced  person,  leaving  all  such  t  < 
be  married  by  the  civil  authorities.  But  in 
view  of  prevalent  collusion  between  the  parties 
to  divorce,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  at  the 
real  facts,  and  the  frequency  of  divorce  for 
trivial  and  wholly  improper  causes,  the  minis¬ 
try  is  certainly  justified  not  only  in  taking 
this  position  of  protest,  but  in  agreeing  upon 
action  that  will  clear  its  skirts  for  the  future. 

It  is  reasonable  to  insist  that  ministers  should 
not  marry  any  one  who  is  prohibited  from  re¬ 
marriage  by  the  court  which  granted  the 
divorce,  even  though  the  parties  may  have 
crossed  the  line  into  another  State,  as  was  the 
fact  in  the  case  before  us.  The  mere  fact  that 
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anj  couple  seek  marriage  in  a  State  in  which 
thej  do  not  reside  ought  to  awaken  suspicion, 
and  if  either  is  divorced,  onght  to  be  regarded 
as  prima  facie  evidence  of  ineligibility.  Hasty 
marriages  onght  also  to  be  regarded  with  sus¬ 
picion  ;  and  marriage  of  divorced  parties  un¬ 
known  to  the  minister  onght  never  to  occur, 
at  least  until  he  has  had  time  and  taken  the 
pains  thoroughly  to  satisfy  him  that  the  mar¬ 
riage  is  proper.  There  should  be  especial  care 
where  the  parties  are  notoriously  rich,  because 
of  the  charge  so  sure  to  be  made  in  such  cases 
against  the  church. 

The  demand  must  soon  be  heeded  for  uni¬ 
form  legislation  throughout  the  land.  The 
State  is  bound  to  protect  the  family,  and  noth¬ 
ing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  law  is  intolerable.  Where  divorces  are 
made  easy  they  are  made  frequent. 

If  the  sanction  of  the  church  upon  remar¬ 
riage  could  be  secured  only  with  difficulty,  and 
given  only  to  the  aggrieved  and  innocent 
party,  and  if  the  practice  of  the  ministry  could 
be  appealed  to  as  uniform  in  its  protest,  reform 
in  the  law  would  not  be  long  delayed.  That 
a  man  and  a  woman  can  conspire  to  break  up  a 
happy  home,  make  necessary  a  divorce  upon 
the  one  indisputable  ground,  and  then  in  defi¬ 
ance  of  the  decree  of  the  court,  at  once  them¬ 
selves  get  married,  with  no  fear  of  legal  pun¬ 
ishment  and  but  slight  concern  for  social 
reprobation,  is  evidence  of  a  condition  of  things 
that  threatens  the  very  existence  of  society. 


“WOMAN’S  WORK”  AND  THE  FOREIGN 
BOARD. 

Who  says  that  women  are  not  good  finai^iers? 
Let  any  man  who  has  even  tried  to  make  a 
paper  pay  dividends  read  the  accompanying 
letter.  It  is  a  noble  showing  for  the  women 
who  have  had  charge  of  Woman’s  Work  for 
Woman,  that  they  have  made  it  so  interesting 
and  BO  valuable  that  at  its  low  subscription 
price  it  yields  a  profit.  It  is  a  noble  showing, 
too,  that  they  are  ready  to  put  that  surplus  so 
unreservedly  at  the  disposal  of  their  brothers 
of  the  Foreign  Board.  The  letter  is  addressed 
to  Miss  Mary  Parsons,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Editorial  Committee  of  the  Woman’s  Board. 

My  Dear  Miss  Parsons:  On  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  I  have  great  pleas¬ 
ure  in  expressing  to  you  and  through  you  to 
your  associates  on  the  Committee  and  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  Editor,  Miss  Ellen  C.  Parsons,  our 
high  appreciation  of  your  kindness  in  turning 
into  the  Treasury  of  our  Board  without  condi¬ 
tions,  the  sum  of  ^l.iOO,  which  we  understand 
represents  a  part  of  the  surplus  funds  of 
'“Woman’s  Work  for  Woman’’.  The  fact  that 
there  is  a  surplus  eloiiuently  testifies  to  the 
high  character  of  the  Magazine  and  the  splendid 
efficiency  with  which  it  is  edited  and  conducted, 
while  your  application  of  it  to  the  general  treas¬ 
ury  of  the  Board,  unhampered  by  conditions, 
is  an  evidence  of  generosity  and  of  loyalty  for 
which  we  are  deeply  grateful.  We  gladly  bear 
testimony  to  the  value  of  the  Magazine.  We 
believe  it  to  be,  without  exception,  the  best 
missionary  magazine  in  the  world,  and  we 
heartily  hope  that  during  the  coming  years  it 
may  have  the  constantly  increasing  circulation 
and  the  ever  widening  influence  which  it  so 
well  deserves. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
Arthur  J.  Brown 
Corresponding  Secretary. 

May  3,  1899.  _  _ 

THE  LUTHERANS. 

Discussions  are  just  now  going  forward  in 
the  organs  of  this  important  Church  touching 
the  question  of  organic  union  between  those 
chief  divisions,  the  General  Council  and  the 
Oeneral  Synod.  The  strongly  evangelical  Ob¬ 


server  of  Philadelphia,  says  that  the  late 
Lutheran  Conference  in  that  city,  in  which 
these  and  other  divisions  were  represented, 
was  a  happy  occasion  for  cultivating  the  spirit 
of  Christian  and  Lutheran  unity — but  nothing 
more.  Well,  that  is  something,  even  much, 
and  with  patience  and  perseverance,  and  the 
help  of  God,  such  gatherings  will  ultimately 
lead  to  something. '  Indeed,  they  diffuse  a 
prompt  blessing  on  all  who  participate  in  them 
with  frankness  and  cordiality. 

As  for  organic  union  at  present,  our  con¬ 
temporary  is  clear  that  it  would  be  a  mistake, 
for  there  are  real  differences  of  doctrinal  views, 
and  of  national  and  traditional  forms  and 
usages,  which  put  it  out  of  the  question.  Here, 
and  in  Germany  it  has  been  sufficiently  demon¬ 
strated  that  these  differences  are  all  the  more 
virulent  and  threatening  when  comprehended 
in  a  single  organism. 

The  essential  pre-requisite  to  a  permanent 
union  must  be  union  in  doctrine  and  spirit ; 
and  to  the  cultivation  of  such  conditions  our 
contemporary  makes  hearty  response,  confident 
that  “it  will  lead  each  of  the  different  types 
of  Lutherans  in  the  separate  divisions  of  the 
Church  to  recognize  and  acknowledge  the  true 
Lutheran  and  Christian  character  of  the 
Lutherans  in  the  other  divisions ;  will  treat 
them  as  brethren  of  the  same  household  of 
faith;  will  avoid  interfering  with  each  other’s 
work  in  the  same  localities  or  fields  of  labor, 
and  will  co-operate  and  encourage  each  other 
wherever  practicable.  And  finally,  as  a  crucial 
test,  they  will  commune  with  each  other  at  the  table 
of  the  Lord,  and  ‘  endeavor  to  keep  the  unity  of  the 
tpirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.'  ” 

As  Presbyterians  we  shall  watch  the  process 
here  indicated,  and  with  prayer  for  its  happy 
issue — in  God’s  good  time. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

We  are  glad  to  announce  to  our  readers  that 
with  the  present  number  the  Rev.  Kinsley 
Twining  D.D.,  LL.D.,  begins  his  editorial 
connection  with  The  Evangelist.  Dr.  Twining 
was  for  more  than  eighteen  years  literary 
editor  of  the  Independent.  Under  his  manage¬ 
ment  the  literary  department  of  the  paper 
reached  a  degree  of  fulness,  accuracy,  and  in¬ 
dependence,  which  has  been  recognized  every¬ 
where.  Recent  changes  in  that  journal  have 
left  him  free  for  a  new  connection,  and 
we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  from 
this  date  the  Evangelist  is  to  have  the 
benefit  of  his  editorial  services. 


Our  readers  will  find  on  another  page  cogent 
evidence  that  the  best  sentiment  in  the  South 
revolts  from  the  brutalities  which  disgraced  the 
State  of  Georgia  two  weeks  ago.  Dr.  Bach¬ 
man’s  article  is  part  of  a  sermon  which  he 
preached  on  the  Sunday  following  the  lynch- 
ings,  and  it  was  sent  to  us  at  the  earnest 
request  of  many  citizens  of  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
who  wished  thus  to  make  known  to  the  people 
of  the  North  that  there  are  many  honest  and 
earnest  protests  in  the  South  “against  the 
awful  lynchings  which  are  so  terribly  cursing’’ 
that  part  of  our  country. 

The  accidental  death  of  Dr.  Samuel  H. 
Kellogg,  the  well-known  missionary,  by  run¬ 
ning  off  a  precipice  while  cycling  in  the 
Himalayas,  has  caused  very  deep  sorrow  at 
Princeton  (where  he  was  engaged  to  lecture 
next  year),  at  Pittsburgh,  Toronto,  and  in 
other  cities.  He  was  Pa.stor  of  the  Third 
Church  of  Pittsburgh,  then  Professor  in  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary  there,  and  later 
and  up  to  the  time  of  his  return  to  India,  of 
St.  James  Square  Church,  Toronto.  Secretary 
Ellinwood,who  had  long  been  a  close  friend  of 
Dr.  Kellogg,  promises  to  give  The  Evangelist  a 
notice  of  his  life  and  labors  for  a  later  issue. 


The  death  of  Henry  B.  Hyde,  the  well  known 
President  of  the  Equitable  Assurance  Society, 
marks  the  close  of  a  career  peculiarly  Ameri¬ 
can  in  its  enterprise  and  large  success.  Com¬ 
ing  to  the  city  very  shortly  after  reaching  his 
majority,  young  Hyde  was  first  employed  by  a 
mercantile  firm,  but  soon  entered  the  service 
of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  where 
he  was  not  many  years  in  reaching  the  respon¬ 
sible  duties  of  cashier.  He  was  interested  in 
the  business,  and  becoming  a  diligent  student 
of  its  procedure,  he  socn  perceived  that  this 
could  be  improved  upon.  So  confident  of  this 
was  he  that  he  at  length  announced  his  purpose 
to  give  up  the  salary  on  which  he  was  dependent, 
and  form  a  new  company!  How,  and  with 
what  success,  this  was  done,  now  forms  one  of 
the  most  striking  chapters  in  all  the  history  of 
American  business  enterprise.  Mr.  Hyde  be¬ 
came  Manager  of  the  Equitable,  and  has  been 
long  its  President,  succeeding  the  late  Mr. 
Alexander. 

The  Springfield  Republican  is  copying  Dr. 
Field’s  letters  in  full,  an  evidence  of  good 
newspaper  sense  which  entirely  satisfies  The 
Evangelist.  _ 

The  Rev.  Edward  G.  Thurber,  D.  D.  the 
pastor  of  the  American  Church,  Paris,  and 
Mrs.  Thurber  arrived  in  this  country  by  the 
St.  Louis  on  Saturday  the  6th.  Dr.  Thurber 
is  exchanging  pulpits  with  the  Rev.  C.  P.  H. 
Nason  of  the  Second  Church,  Germantown, 
Penn.  He  preached  in  Germantown  on  the 
two  Sabbaths,  spending  the  intervening  week 
with  his  son  in  this  city,  and  has  now  gone  to 
Buffalo  to  attend  the  Annual  Convention  of 
the  American  McAll  Association  and  speak  at 
the  public  meeting  this  (Thursday)  evening. 
Dr.  Thurber  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  McAll  Mission,  Paris. 


The  Directors  of  the  Academy  at  Lawrence- 
ville.  New  Jersey — so  splendidly  endowed  by 
the  late  John  C.  Green — have  invited  the  Rev. 
Dr.  S.  J.  McPherson  to  become  the  Head  Mas¬ 
ter  of  that  institution.  Dr.  McPherson  was 
called  from  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  to 
Chicago  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and  has  ever 
since  been  the  able  and  beloved  pastor  of  the 
important  Second  Church — the  charge  so  long 
held  by  the  late  Dr.  R.  W.  Patterson.  The 
prospect  of  Dr.  McPherson’s  return  to  the  East 
causes  great  sorrow  in  Chicago. 


The  dinner  of  the  Alumni  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary  will  come  off  at  the  new 
Hotel  Manhattan,  (Madison  Avenue  and  Forty- 
second  Street)  at  6  o’clock  of  May  15.  Dr.  S. 
B.  Rossiter,  President  of  the  Alumni  Club,  will 
preside.  The  Rev.  Robert  Bruce  Clark  of 
Goshen,  Prof.  John  Mason  Tyler  of  Amherst, 
and  Prof.  George  W’m.  Knox,  of  the  Seminary 
will  give  addresses.  The  Associated  Alumni 
will  meet  in  the  Adams  Chapel  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  May  16,  at  10:39  A.M.,  when  the  Rev. 
Philip  Stafford  Moxom  of  Springfield,  Mass, 
is  expected  to  speak  on  “The  Place  of  the 
Christian  Minister  in  Public  Life.  ’  ’  A  luncheon 
will  be  served  in  the  library  at  1  o’clock. 


The  Oberlin  Review  laments  the  death  of  the 
pastor  of  the  old  First  Church,  Dr.  James 
Brand,  as  a  loss  to  the  College  and  the  whole 
church  which  is  not  to  be  computed.  The  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Finney  and  Morgan  for  twenty-five 
years  made  himself  a  moulding  and  a  moving 
force  in  his  generation.  He  fought  his  way  to 
an  education,  graduating  from  Yale  in  1866 
and  from  Andover  in  1869.  He  came  easily  to 
the  front  among  ministers,  and  since  1873  has 
reigned  in  the  hearts  of  all  Oberlin.  He  was 
the  champion  of  Christian  education,  exempli¬ 
fied  it,  filled  all  souls  with  his  ideal,  and  be¬ 
came  the  strong  pillar  on  which  Oberlin  Col- 
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lege  leaned  for  religions  energy.  President 
Barrows,  who  officiated  at  his  funeral,  will 
miss  him  greatly. 

Our  church  at  Warsaw,  Indiana,  makes  a 
very  unusual  financial  showing.  Its  fiscal  year 
closed  April  I3t.  During  the  year  $3,410.59 
was  raised  for  all  purposes.  Of  this  amount 
$404  was  for  the  Boards.  Every  Board  was  re¬ 
membered.  This  church  has  about  200  contri¬ 
butors,  making  an  average  of  $17  from  each 
contributor  for  the  year.  Of  all  the  advance 
subscriptions  for  the  year,  only  ninety  cents 
had  not  been  paid  when  the  books  were  closed. 
The  Rev.  Edward  Yates  Hill  is  the  pastor. 

The  Baptist  Church  will  hold  its  great  mis¬ 
sionary  anniversaries  at  San  Francisco  this 
year.  The  missionary  sermon  on  Sunday,  May 
2>'th,  will  be  preached  by  Dr.  Lorimer— his 
theme  ‘  ‘  Christianity  as  a  World  Power.  ’  ’ 

The  “literary  sermon,”  after  some  years  of 
discredit,  begins  to  assert  itself  again.  The 
real  significance  of  the  call  of  a  popxilar  and 
powerful  preacher  to  a  university  chair  of  Eng¬ 
lish  literature  might  be  missed  but  for  the 
prominence  which  he  holds  among  the  clergy 
of  the  city  and  the  land.  The  old  essay  or 
treatise  sermon  of  our  fathers  was  too  long, 
often  too  elaborate  and  too  dry  for  to-day’s 
digestion.  But  the  fac-t  remains  that  strong 
sermons  will  bear  printing  and  will  be  read. 
Men  are  beginning  to  discover  that  the  secret 
of  good  preaching  is  not  one  excellence,  but 
many  values.  Mere  unction  will  not  suffice  for 
the  pulpit  instruction  of  men.  The  really 
effective  sermon  of  to-day  has  literary  value ; 
the  really  great  preacher  puts  so  much  of  him¬ 
self  into  his  written  words  that  men  read  them 
with  a  large  measure  of  the  delight  and  profit 
of  a  personal  hearing.  The  charge  of  the 
Bishop  of  New  York  to  his  younger  clergy  to 
write  their  sermons  with  care  and  prayer  is 
in  the  line  of  progress  and  pulpit  regenera¬ 
tion. 

An  admirable  illustration  of  modern  educa¬ 
tional  methods  was  given  last  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  at  the  reception  and  exhibition  of  pupils’ 
work  at  Miss  Schoonmaker’s  School  in  Lenox 
Avenue.  The  school  covers  all  grades  from 
the  kindergarten  to  college.  In  art,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  youngest  children  have  water  color 
brush  work  from  natural  forms,  by  which  the 
eye  is  trained  in  form  and  color,  and  in  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  beautiful  and  wonderful  in  crea¬ 
tion.  The  course  continues  through  the  eight 
school  years.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  the 
brush  as  well  as  the  pencil  are  used  in  many 
branches  of  study.  Little  children  make  col¬ 
ored  maps  in  silhouette  and  apply  them  to 
paper  most  dextronsly.  A  very  attractive  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  work  is  its  carefulness  and  neat¬ 
ness.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  the  pupils’ 
delight  in  all  their  work — not  only  art  but 
arithmetic,  composition  and  other  studies,  in 
all  of  which  original  work  develops  the  talents 
of  the  pupil.  Rules  and  principles  are,  how¬ 
ever,  first  thoroughly  instilled,  and  the  practi¬ 
cal  things  of  life  are  not  overlooked,  only  made 
more  inviting  than  they  are  in  schools  where 
old  methods  prevail.  A  cabinet  containing 
many  interesting  specimens  and  curios,  and  a 
well  selected  library  for  the  use  of  pupils  and 
teachers,  are  valuable  adjuncts,  and  the  bright 
airy  rooms  make  the  school  an  ideal  place  for 
study.  Parents  who  desire  to  look  further  into 
the  merits  of  this  school  will  find  an  advertise¬ 
ment  on  another  page. 

The  Presbyteries  of  Allegheny  and  Shenango 
(Pa. )  have  appointed  committees  to  confer  on 
the  subject  of  the  more  thorough  examination 
of  those  offering  themselves  as  candidates  for 
the  gospel  ministry. 


A  SOUTHERN  PASTOR  ON  LYNCHING.* 

In  the  year  1897  there  were  166  lynchings  in 
our  country.  Of  this  number,  146  were  in  the 
Southern  States.  And  of  this  number,  122  were 
negroes.  So  nearly  three-fourths  of  all  the 
lynchings  in  this  entire  land  last  year  were  of 
the  colored  race.  What  the  record  of  this  pres¬ 
ent  year  will  be  no  one  can  tell.  Judging  from 
the  events  of  the  four  months  already  past, 
we  have  reason  to  fear  that  the  lynchings  of 
1899  will  not  decrease  in  their  number  or  in 
their  horror.  Already  this  year  has  recorded 
many  violent  deaths,  and  among  them  one  of 
the  most  horrible  and  barbarous  in  all  the 
annals  of  crime.  If  the  negro  who  expiated 
his  crime  last  Lord’s  day  in  Georgia  had  done 
so  at  the  moutli  of  a  score  of  shot  guns,  or  at 
the  end  of  a  hangman’s  rope,  it  would  have 
been  bad  enough  in  a  land  of  law  and  order. 
But  if  reports  be  correct,  the  horrors  of  his 
death  were  beyond  the  power  of  language  to 
describe.  The  tortures  deliberately  inflicted 
upon  him  could  not  be  exceeded,  if  they  could 
be  equalled,  by  the  hellish  ingemuity  of  the 
lowest  savages  or  the  most  cruel  barbarians. 
And  this  occurred  in  a  Christian  State  and  on 
the  Christian  Sabbath.  Wrong  and  terrible  as 
all  this  was,  it  was  followed  by  a  worse  crime, 
if  possible,  on  the  succeeding  day,  when  the 
old  negro  preacher  Lige  Strickland  was  taken 
from  his  cabin  home,  and,  protesting  his  inno¬ 
cence  to  the  very  last,  was  cruelly  hung  to 
death,  and  that,  too,  against  the  earnest  pro¬ 
tests  of  the  old  Confederate  soldier  upon 
whose  land  he  lived  and  for  w’hom  he  labored ; 
hung  without  an  iota  of  evidence  as  to  his 
guilt,  save  a  statement  wrung  from  the  poor 
wretch  who  was  tortured  and  burned  the  day 
before.  Such  an  act  makes  one  blush  with 
shame  for  his  country  and  for  his  countrymen. 
As  to  injustice  and  barbarity,  it  sinks  the 
white  man  below  the  black  man.  Against  such 
conduct  I,  for  one,  protest  with  all  the  ear¬ 
nestness  of  my  nature.  I  protest  against  such 
conduct  as  a  high  crime  against  law,  order  and 
justice ;  as  a  high  crime  against  the  home,  the 
church  and  the  State ;  as  a  high  crime  against 
humanity  and  against  God.  In  thus  protest¬ 
ing,  I  do  not  for  one  moment,  or  in  one  degree, 
mitigate  or  palliate  the  crime  for  which  the 
confessed  criminal  died  upon  the  crackling  and 
flaming  pyre.  While  he  ought  to  have  expi¬ 
ated  his  awful  crime,  yet  the  sentence  of  death 
should  have  been  executed  upon  liim  by  the 
hands  of  the  law,  and  not  by  the  hands  of  an 
infuriated  mob.  And  the  men  who  perpetrated 
that  deed  are  criminals  before  the  law  of  their 
State  to-day.  And  if  they  received  justice, 
they  would  be  condemned  and  punished  as  mur¬ 
derers.  For  in  its  righteousness  the  law  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  fact  that  one  crime,  however 
atrocious,  never  justifies  the  enactment  of 
another  crime.  And  the  perpetration  of  such 
deeds  as  occurred  in  the  State  of  Georgia  last 
Sunday  and  Monday  blight  the  good  name 
and  blast  the  business  prospects  of  this  South¬ 
land  more  than  an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  or 
of  Asiatic  cholera. 


PRE-ASSEMBLY  NOTES. 

The  young  city  of  Minneapolis  has  on  her 
fresh  new  garments  in  anticipation  of  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  six  hundred  Commissioners,  forty 
per  cent,  of  whom,  it  is  announced ,  will  bring 
their  wives.  Mr.  Charles  T.  Thompson,  who 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Session  of  Westmin¬ 
ster  for  twenty-five  years,  is  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements.  He  is  an  experi¬ 
enced  manager  and  is  finding  the  delegates 
prompt  in  inquiries  and  easily  satisfied. 

Westminster  Church  is  the  finest  building 
used  for  church  purposes  in  the  West.  It  has 


*  From  a  Sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  R.  L.  Bach¬ 
man  D.D  ,  KnoxviUe,  Tenn.,  May  7, 1899. 


the  distinction  of  having  cost  about  $110,000^ 
yet  leaving  a  surplus  in  the  treasury. 

Westminster  was  organized  in  1867  with  eight 
members  and  now  enrolls  over  sixteen  hundred. 
It  had  five  pastors  in  the  first  ten  years  of  its 
existence  and  only  three  in  the  last  thirty. 
The  present  pastor  of  Westminster  is  the  Rev. 
Pleasant  Hunter,  Jr.  D.D.  During  his  early 
pastorate  the  beautiful  new  building  in  which 
the  Assembly  met  in  1886  was  burned.  It  was 
nearly  two  years  before  the  church  was  again 
housed.  During  the  homeless  period  the  peo¬ 
ple  worshipped  in  the  Lyceum  theatre  with 
unabated  interest. 

A  hundred  or  more  missionaries  and  workers 
are  expected  to  attend  the  Missionary  Confer¬ 
ence  which  precedes  the  Assembly,  and  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  prayer  and  conference  of  great  interest 
has  been  arranged  by  Dr.  Marshall  to  occupy 
the  two  days. 

The  Synod  of  Minnesota  will  greet  the 
Assembly  with  a  good  will  and  heartiness  that 
would  not  have  been  possible  three  years  ago. 
Since  then  our  farmers  have  had  three  mag¬ 
nificent  crops  of  wheat  and  sold  it  at  prices  at- 
times  far  above  one  dollar.  Consequently 
mortgages  have  been  lifted  and  debts  paid, 
and  good  cheer  prevails. 

The  great  mills  of  Minneapolis  will  interest 
the  visitors.  One  day  last  September  the  mills 
of  Washburn  Crosby  Company  ground  48,850 
barrels  of  flour,  which  means  the  product  of 
about  nineteen  thousand  acres  of  our  .best 
wheat  land. 

One  of  the  excursions  of  the  Assembly  will  be 
a  drive  through  St.  Paul  and  one  of  her  parks. 
St.  Paul  is  to  have  many  of  the  popular  meet¬ 
ings  Explicated  in  her  churches. 

There  are  over  ten  thousand  beautiful  lake& 
in  the  State.  Lake  Minnetonka  is  famous. 
Other  interesting  places  for  visiting  will  be 
Fort  Snelling,  the  home  of  Minnesota’s  first 
civilization ;  Minnehaha  Falls,  Indian  Mounds 
and  Como  Park,  St.  Paul ;  Lakes  Calhoxin  and 
Harriett,  now  imside  of  Minneapolis,  w’here 
the  Pond  brothers  built  the  first  mission  house 
in  the  Northwest  in  1834;  the  Dalles  of  the 
St.  Croix,  about  forty  miles  north  in  the  midst 
of  the  lumber  region,  and  one  of  the  most  curi¬ 
ous  geological  formations  in  the  country,  be¬ 
sides  the  State  University  with  thirty-six 
hxindred  students  and  the  Synodical  College 
at  Macalester. 

Two  of  the  finest  private  art  collections  in 
the  country  are  in  the  Twin  Cities,  that  of 
Mr.  T.  B.  Walker  of  Minneapolis  and  that  of 
Mr.  J.  J.  Hill  of  St.  Paul.  Mr.  Hill  has 
twent.y  Corots.  These  gentlemen  are  most 
generous  in  granting  the  privilege  of  their  gal¬ 
leries  to  visitors  on  certain  days. 


There  is  every  indication  that  the  Fourth 
Foreign  Missions  Conference,  to  be  held, 
in  Minneapolis  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
preceding  the  convening  of  the  Assembly,  will 
be  an  attractive  and  profitable  occasion.  Sec¬ 
retary  Arthur  J.  Brown  will  preside  the  first 
hour,  from  3  to  4  P.M.  of  Tuesday  the  16th. 
Dr.  F.  W.  Sneed  of  St.  Louis  will  then  take 
charge,  and  the  session  will  conclude  with  a 
Social  Hoxxr.  The  Devotional  meeting  in  the 
evening  will  be  led  by  Rev.  Arthur  H.  Ewing, 
of  Lodiana,  India,  and  the  further  proceedings 
by  the  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Peoples  M.D.,  Muang 
Nau,  Laos.  Wednesday,  May  17,  Rev.  A. 
Willard  Cooper  of  Rajabared,  Siam,  will  lead 
the  morning  meeting,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Mar¬ 
shall,  Field  Secretary,  will  speak.  The  further 
program  for  the  sessions  of  Wednesday  is  very 
promising.  The  Conference  closes  with  ad¬ 
dresses  by  Dr.  John  Balcom  Shaw  of  New 
York  and  Henry  W’.  Hulbert  of  Cleveland. 
Westminster  Church  is  the  place  of  meeting. 
All  who  can  spare  the  time  should  make  a. 
strong  effort  to  be  present. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  LAW  AS  A  TRAINING  FOR 
THE  MINISTRY. 

President  Charles  F.  Thwing  LL.D. 

Western  Reserve  University. 

I  have  recently  had  an  examination  made  of 
the  two  volumes  of  Sprague’s  Annals  of  the 
American  Pulpit,  which  relate  to  Trinitarian 
Congregational  ministers,  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  what  men  therein  included  studied 
or  practiced  law  before  entering  upon  their 
professional  work  as  clergymen.  We  have  long 
known  that  no  small  proportion  of  our  minis¬ 
ters  in  these  tw’o  hundred  and  seventy-five 
years  were  learned  in  the  law.  We  are  all 
aware  that  several  eminent  clergymen  still 
engaged  in  their  w'ork  entered  the  pulpit  either 
from  the  bar  or  from  a  partially  made  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  bar.  Yet  I  have  been  somewhat 
surprised  to  find  that  of  all  the  ministers  of 
whom  biographies  are  contained  in  the  second 
volume  of  Dr.  Sprague’s  Annals  about  one  in 
■every  seven  had  studied  law.  A  smaller  pro¬ 
portion  of  those  embraced  in  the  first  volume 
had  entered  upon  this  study,  for  in  the  earlier 
time  the  study  as  the  practice  of  law  was 
:3omewhat  indefinite.  But  of  all  these  men 
there  are  some  interesting  facts  contained  in 
Dr.  Sprague’s  Annals. 

The  distinguished  Nathaniel  Ward,  who  took 
Lis  degree  of  M.A.  at  Cambridge  in  1603, 
studied  and  for  a  while  practiced  law.  While 
traveling  in  Prussia  and  Denmark  he  formed 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Pareus,  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  theology  at  Heidelberg,  and  through 
his  influence  was  persuaded  to  give  up  the 
law  and  study  theology.  His  knowledge  of 
the  law  he  was  able  to  put  to  excellent  use 
within  three  years  after  his  arrrival  in  this 
country  in  1635.  For  in  1638  he  was  appointed 
by  the  General  Court  on  a  committee  to  draw 
up  a  code  of  laws  for  the  commonwealth.  In 
1645,  too,  he  was  chosen  by  the  people  of 
Essex  on  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  body  of 
laws.  This  labor  he  did  largely  himself.  The 
law's  were  printed  in  1648. 

The'New  England  preacher  Henry  Whitfield, 
who  came  with  Governor  Eaton  to  New  Haven 
in  1637,  was  designed  by  his  father,  who  was 
himself  an  eminent  lawyer,  for  the  profession 
of  thejlaw,  and  for 'that  profession  he  was  edu¬ 
cated.  Early,  however,  he  became  impressed 
w'ith  Christian  truth  and  concluded  to  devote 
himself  to  the  ministry.  Ezra  Stiles  is  better 
known  as  the  president  of  Yale  College  than 
as  a  clergyman  or  as  a  lawyer.  But  he  took 
the  oath  of  an  attorney  in  New  Haven  in  the 
year  of  1753  and  for  the  next  two  years  prac¬ 
ticed  law.  Manasseh  Cutler,  who  was  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Yale  in  1765,  after  leaving  college 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He 
practiced  on  Martha’s  Vineyard  but  presently 
decided  to  study  theology.  He  removed  to 
Dedham  and  began  his  studies  in  theology 
under  his,father-in-law  and  was,  after  receiv¬ 
ing  licensure,  settled^at  Hamilton.  His  studies 
in  law  as  well  as  in  theology  helped  to  fit  him 
for  the  great  work  which  he  did  in  holding 
what  is  now  our  central  west  for  righteousness. 

Nathan  Strong,  who  was  with  the  elder 
President  Dwight  a  candidate  for  the  first 
honor  of  his  class  in  college,  and  whom  Presi- 
dept  Stiles  pronounced  as  the  most  universal 
scholar  he 'ever  knew,  was  engaged  for  a  time 
after  leaving  college  in  the  study  of  the  law. 
He  finally  changed  his  purpose  and  after  a 
brief  course  of  theological  tuition  became  a 
minister.  President  Dwight,  too,  appears  to 
have  for  a  time  studied  jurisprudence,  but  like 
his  classmate  and  rival  changed  his  purpose. 
Moses  Stuart  began  the  study  of  law  while 
he  was  teaching  in  1799  and  1800,  and  was  in 
1802  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Danbury,  Conn. 
At  the  time  of  his  admission  he  was  chosen 
tutor  in  Yale  College ;  this  office  he  accepted, 
A)ut  it  appears  that  he  did  not  give  up  entirely 


the  hope  of  practicing  law  until  he  united  with 
the  church  of  Yale  College  early  in  the  year 
1803. 

Coming  down  to  times  that  are  more  recent 
one  finds  that  Dr.  John  Codman  began  the 
study  of  law  upon  leaving  college  in  1802.  In 
the  following  year  his  father  died.  One  of  the 
last  wishes  of  his  father  was  that  his  son  John 
should  abandon  the  law  for  the  ministry ;  to 
this  request  he  yielded  and  began  his  studies  in 
theology  at  Cambridge.  Dr.  Thomas  Hopkins 
Gallaudet  began  to  study  law  in  the  office  of 
Chauncey  Goodrich  and  he  gave  promise  of 
obtaining  great  eminence  in  his  profession. 
Ill  health,  however,  obliged  him  to  abandon 
his  studies  w’hich  he  never  resumed.  Presi¬ 
dent  Sereno  Edmunds  Dwight  studied  law 
while  he  was  a  tutor  in  Yale  College  in  the 
first  years  of  this  century  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1810.  He  practiced  for  two  years. 
In  1815  he  became  a  Christian,  and  presently 
began  his  work  as  a  minister,  becoming  pastor 
of  Park  Street  Church  in  1817. 

Many  more  names  might  be  gathered  from 
Dr.  Sprague’s  Annals  of  those  who  beginning 
with  the  law  came  into  the  work  of  the  minis¬ 
try.  And  also  many  names  might  be  suggested 
outside  of  these  Annals.  It  is  well  known 
that  Dr.  Finney  began  the  study  of  the  law, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  entered  upon  his 
work  as  a  lawyer.  Prof.  G.  Frederick  Wright 
in  his  life  of  Dr.  Finney  says  that  Finney  did 
not  own  a  copy  of  the  Bible  before  he  was 
twenty-nine  years  of  age,  but  the  frequent  quo¬ 
tation  of  the  Mosaic  Institutes  in  the  law  books 
led  him  to  purchase  a  Bible  for  ready  refer¬ 
ence.  Through  this  use  of  it  he  became  deeply 
interested  in  its  greatest  truths. 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  our  Dr.  Storrs  was 
for  a  time  a  student  in  the  office  of  Rufus 
Choate.  In  President  Brown’s  life  of  the  great 
advocate  is  printed  the  following  letter  of 
Choate  to  his  student,  which  is  of  much  inter¬ 
est  in  many  ways.  Its  date  is  30th  March, 
1841:  “I  have  just  received  your  letter  and 
hasten  to  say  that  I  have  been  much  interested 
in  it.J  The  entire  remit  has  been  much  as  I 
anticipated ;  and  all  considerations  of  duty 
apart,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  as  a  mere  matter 
of  rational  happiness,  happiness  from  books, 
culture,  the  social  affections,  the  estimation  of 
others  and  a  sense  of  general  usefulness  and  of 
consideration,  you  have  chosen  wisely.  Duty, 
however,  I  think  was  clear,  and  when  it  is 
clear  it  is  peremptory.  ’  ’  The  letter  closes 
with  these  words,  “I  should  not  accept  a  fee, 
of  course,  under  such  circumstances,  but  shall 
expect  you  to  send  me  all  the  sermons  you 
print,  and  that  they  be  good  ones.  ’  ’ 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  no  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  ministers  of  the  Congregational 
Church  throughout  its  history  in  this  country 
have  had  the  advantage  of  a  training  in  and 
knowledge  of  the  law.  I  take  it  that  the  advan¬ 
tage  thus  given  to  the  minister  is  of  very  great 
worth.  The  training  which  a  lawyer  receives 
in  preparation  for  his  profession  is  among  the 
most  disciplinary  of  all  studies.  The  training 
consists  largely  in  what  is  the  best  part  of  any 
education,  viz:  a  training  in  the  power  of 
weighing  evidence.  A  young  lawyer  of  Boston 
writing  of  the  method  of  Professor  Langdell 
of  the  Harvard  Law  School  says:  “Professor 
Langdell  teaches  the  student  to  think  in  a 
legal  manner  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  the  particular  branch  of  the  law.  ’  ’  He  also 
says :  ‘  ‘  Law  considered  as  a  science  consists  of 
certain  principles  or  doctrines.  It  is  such  a 
mastery  of  these  as  to  be  able  to  apply  them 
with  constant  facility  and  certainty  to  the 
ever  tangling  skein  of  human  affairs  which 
constitutes  a  true  lawyer,  and  hence  to  ac¬ 
quire  that  mastery  should  be  the  business  of 
the  earnest  student  of  the  law.  ’  ’  Such  a 
training  is  of  the  utmost  value  to  any  man. 


whether  he  is  to  become  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor 
or  a  minister  or  a  merchant.  But  such  a  train¬ 
ing  is  of  special  value  to  the  minister.  For 
the  work  of  the  ministry  is  one  which  in  its 
scholastic  relations  promotes  culture  but  does 
not  promote  accurate  and  precise  weighing  of 
evidence.  The  minister  does  not  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  an  antagonist  to  question  each  of 
the  statements  which  he  enunciates.  His 
severest  critic  is  himself.  If  this  critic  be  not 
well  trained,  the  minister  is  in  peril  of  becom¬ 
ing  careless  in  style,  slovenly  in  logic,  inaccu¬ 
rate  in  thinking.  The  advantage,  therefore,  of 
beginning  his  theological  studies  with  a  mind 
accurately  trained  for  the  weighing  of  evidence 
is  of  very  great  worth. 

The  study  of  metaphysics  in  certain  respects 
promotes  the  same  kind  of  training  which  the 
study  of  the  law  is  designed  to  give.  It  pro¬ 
motes  profound  thinking  and  accurate  discrim¬ 
ination,  but  many  young  men  enter  the  ministry 
with  only  a  very  superficial  knowledge  of 
metaphysics.  In  very  few  colleges  is  the  philo¬ 
sophical  department  properly  manned,  or  ade¬ 
quately  provided  with  books.  If,  therefore,  the 
student  of  theology  has  not  received  a  thor¬ 
ough  metaphysical  discipline,  the  discipline 
which  he  may  receive  from  a  careful  study  of 
the  law  will  prove  of  great  worth. 

So  valuable  does  this  legal  training  for  a 
minister  seem  to  be  that  I  have  frequently 
wished  our  theological  schools  might  introduce 
at  least  one  course  upon  such  a  central  subject 
— the  law  as  “Contracts’’  or  “Evidence’’  with 
the  theological  curriculum.  I  do  not  fail  to 
recognize  there  are  difficulties  in  the  intro¬ 
ducing  of  an  additional  study;  but  the  argu¬ 
ments  in  favor  are  manifold. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

SEARCHING  THE  SCRIPTURES  FOR 
ETERNAL  LIFE. 

Leonard  "Woolsey  Bacon. 

It  is  not  a  profitable  quest,  says  the  Lord. 
“Ye  search  the  Scriptures,  for  ye  think  in 
them  to  have  eternal  life;  and  these  it  is  that 
testify  of  me;  and  you  will  not  come  to  me  that 
you  may  have  life.  ’  ’  Even  with  these  words 
scarce  has  he  restrained  his  disciples  that  they 
should  not  trust  in  the  Scriptures  for  salvation. 

The  search  is  .sometimes  painful  and  per¬ 
plexed.  Let  me  state  a  case.  It  is  not  a  mere 
supposition. 

An  intelligent  man,  something  of  a  scholar 
withal,  who  has  heard  not  a  little  preaching 
in  different  churches,  being  puzzled  by  diver¬ 
sities  of  teaching,  says  to  himself,  I  will  go  to 
the  fountain-head,  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for 
an  answ’er  to  the  question.  What  is  Christian¬ 
ity?  What  is  the  essence  of  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion? 

Naturally,  he  betakes  himself  to  his  Con¬ 
cordance;  and  here  he  is  struck  by  the  fact 
that  the  word  Chrietianity  is  not  in  the  book 
at  all,  and  the'word  Christian  is  only  men¬ 
tioned  three  times,  as  a  nick -name.  The  word 
religion,  also,  which  we  are  continually  using, 
is  hardly  more  frequent.  These  are  not  char¬ 
acteristic  Bible  words.  He  will  have  to  trans¬ 
late  his  questions  into  the  New  Testament 
dialect  to  get  them  answered. 

In  the  Gospels,  the  phrases  that  come  near¬ 
est  to  what  we  mean  by  Christianity  or  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  seem  to  be  ‘  ‘  the  Reign  of  God,  ’  ’ 
or  “of  heaven, ’ ’  and  ‘ ‘ the  Coming  Age, ’ ’  of 
which  the  Lord  speaks  so  often.  In  the  book 
of  the  Acts  there  is  another  expression,  and  a 
very  striking  one;  it  is  “The  Way,’’  or  “This 
Way.  ’  ’  But  there  is  no  condensed  definition  of 
it;  and  we  are  left  to  gather  from  the  run  of 
the  story  what  sort  of  “way”  is  meant;  just 
as,  in  the  Gospels,  we  are  to  gather  the  idea 
of  “God’s  reign”  from  a  variety  of  similes 
under  which  it  is  described. 

Failing  to  find  immediate  satisfaction  in  th 
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New  Testament,  onr  inquirer  begins  to  turn 
under  his  thumb  the  leaves  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  And,  likely  enough,  he  hnds  a  sense  of 
relief  in  the  simplicity  and  directness  of  cer¬ 
tain  summary  answers  to  the  vital  question. 
One  prophet  gives  the  sum  of  religion  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue  between  a  heathen  penitent 
and  a  heathen  prophet,  and  confirms  it  with 
his  own  endorsement :  ‘  ‘  Do  justly,  love  mercy, 
walk  humbly  with  God.  ’  ’  One  book  gives  this 
as  the  whole  duty  of  man:  “Fear  God  and 
keep  his  commandments.”  Elsewhere  he  will 
find  like  condensed,  intelligible  statements. 
Possibly,  coming  home  from  the  next  Sunday’s 
sermons  on  the  Nature  of  Saving  Faith,  and 
the  Theory  of  the  Atonement,  and  Divine  and 
Human  Agency  in  Conversion,  he  may  find 
himself  worried  with  the  thought  that  in  the 
old  days  the  way  to  God  was  plainer  and 
straighter  than  in  these  Christian  times. 

Of  course,  this  cannot  be.  God  has  not  been 
busy  through  all  these  ages  in  putting  hin¬ 
drances  into  the  way  of  salvation.  Christ  has 
not  lived  and  died  in  order  to  add  perplexing 
conditions  of  acceptance  with  God ;  nor  did  he 
“overcome  the  sharpness  of  death”  that  he 
might  shut  up  the  kingdom  of  heaven  more 
jealously.  If  it  was  true  in  Micah’s  day,  and 
in  Balaam’s  day,  that  the  Lord  required 
nothing  more  than  to  do  justly  and  love  mercy 
and  walk  humbly  with  God,  it  is  true  to-day. 
If  the  honest,  penitent,  trustful  soul  was  ac¬ 
cepted  then,  it  is  accepted  now.  God  has  not 
been  making  it  harder  to  be  saved ;  neither 
has  his  Son  come  into  the  world  to  condemn 
the  world. 

There  are  two  possible  ways  of  reconciling 
the  plain  simple  requirement  of  the  Old  Cove¬ 
nant,  and  the  manifold  conditions  of  spiritual 
experience,  intellectual  assent,  and  church 
compliance  that  are  often  exacted  in  the  name 
of  the  New  Covenant:  either  these  various 
conditions  are  all  implied  in  the  Old  Testament 
statements,  or  else  they  may  be  eliminated 
from  the  new  statements.  Well,  the  former 
method  has  been  tried  thoroughly.  We  have 
written  onr  whole  doctrinal  system  in  between 
the  lines  of  the  Old  Testament.  Adam  and  Eve 
were  dressed  in  skins;  therefore  they  must 
have  been  sacrificing  victims  for  atonement. 
Cain’s  sacrifice  was  rejected  for  lack  of  blood. 
Rahab’s  doctrinal  views  were  expressed  by  the 
color  of  her  scarlet  thread.  These  are  some  of 
onr  toilsome  efforts  to  inject  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  into  the  Old.  Our  inquiring  friend  is  not 
satisfied  with  them.  They  do  not  taste  like 
‘  ‘  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word.  ’  ’ 

The  alternative  remains :  salvation  is  just  as 
free  in  the  New  Testament  as  in  the  Old.  In 
fact,  as  our  inquirer  turns  again  to  the  New 
Testament,  he  finds  this  set  forth  by  the  Apos¬ 
tle  Peter,  as  plainly  as  ever  by  David  or 
Isaiah:  “He  that  feareth  God  and  worketh 
righteousness  is  accepted.”  “This  Way,”  of 
which  the  Apostles  speak,  is  the  same  old  way, 
after  all.  The  guide-boards  are  written  in 
different  letters,  but  they  all  point  in  the  same 
direction. 

I  What,  then,  is  the  difference?  If  he  that 
repented  and  believed— turned  and  trusted — 
was  saved  in  Balaam’s  day,  and  is  no  more 
than  saved  in  our  day,  what  gain  have  we 
through  Jesus  Christ? 

This  gain,  which  is  worth  everything,  that 
it  has  become  easier  to  repent,  and  easier  to 
believe. 

Easier  to  repent.  From  the  days  of  Adam 
and  Cain,  men  have  looked  into  the  darkness 
of  their  own  hearts,  and  about  them  at  the 
wicked  world,  and  seen  something  of  the  hate- 
fulness  of  sin,  their  own  and  other  men’s.  Now 
we  see  what  it  has  done  to  One  holy,  harmless, 
undefiled ;  and  we  find  that,  beyond  all  the  law 
could  do,  Christ  has  condemned  sin.  One  has 
come  among  us  who  has  stripped  our  sins  of 


their  wonted  disgnihes  and  lifted  them  up  in 
sight  of  heaven  and  earth,  “bearing  them  in 
his  own  body  on  the  tree.”  It  was  never  so 
easy,  in  the  old  days,  to  see  and  feel  the  sin¬ 
fulness  of  sin. 

Easier  to  believe.  God  does  love  to  be 
trusted;  and  men  find  it  hard  to  trust  him. 
But  it  is  easier,  now  that  he  has  come  so  near 
ns.  Henceforth  we  know  the  Father,  and 
have  seen  him.  He  tabernacles  among  us,  full 
of  grace  and  truth,  speaking  to  ns  in  the  tender 
sympathy  of  a  human  voice,  bearing  our  bur¬ 
dens,  healing  onr  sicknesses,  afflicted  in  our 
afflictions.  And  when,  even  thus,  we  hesitate 
to  rest  upon  a  promise  that  seems  to  contradict 
the  immutable  law  and  nature  of  God,  he  bids 
us  look  on  a  mystery  of  divine  sorrow  into 
which  angels  desire  to  gaze,  and  find  in  it,  not 
an  explanation,  but  an  attestation,  of  the  faith¬ 
fulness  of  the  just  God  justifying  sinful  men. 
The  cross  of  Christ  is  set  before  the  world,  not 
as  a  tough  problem  to  try  our  wits  upon,  nor 
as  a  hard  condition  of  our  salvation,  but  as  a 
helper  to  our  faith. 

Our  inquiring  friend  has  not  searched  the 
Scriptures  in  vain.  They  cannot  give  eternal 
life.  But  they  testify  of  Christ ;  and  we  may 
come  to  him  that  we  may  have  life. 

AN  OLD  WAY  TO  PAY  (HUR(H  DEBTS. 

Rev.  Francis  Edward  Smiley. 

I  cannot  individually  answer  the  many  in¬ 
quiries  reaching  me  regarding  the  “Temple 
Chest  Method”  of  raising  the  mortgage  from 
the  Twenty-third  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church. 
I  gladly,  however,  avail  myself  of  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  your  columns  to  diffuse  this  general 
information  for  the  encouragement  of  our 
poorer  congregations  whose  influence  is  em¬ 
barrassed  by  the  burden  of  a  church  debt.  It 
has  never  been  my  duty  to  contract  a  church 
debt,  but  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  assist  in 
their  payment.  Of  all  the  experiments  thus 
far  tried,  I  am  pleased  to  proclaim  that  the 
“Temple  Chest  Metho<l”  is  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  successful.  Its  Scriptural  warrant 
impressed  me  while  reading  2d  Kings,  chapter 
xii.  When  King  Jehoash  needed  funds  to  re¬ 
pair  the  dilapidated  temple,  we  are  informed 
that  “Jehoiada,  the  priest,  took  a  chest  and 
bored  a  hole  in  the  lid  of  it,  and  set  it  beside 
the  altar.  .  .  .  And  the  priests  that  kept  the 
door  put  therein  all  the  money  that  was 
brought  into  the  house  of  God.  .  .  .  And  there 
was  much  money  in  the  chest.  ’  ’  Such  a  chest 
was  prepared  for  a  similar  purpose  and  placed 
upon  our  pulpit  Easter  Sabbath.  It  was  simply 
dedicated  by  the  reading  of  a  few  selected 
passages  of  Scripture  emphasizing  God’s  claim 
upon  our  stewardship,  and  a  brief  exposition  of 
the  same.  Prayer  was  offered  and  the  nature 
of  the  service  explained.  The  people  were 
then  invitedjto'deposit  their  free-will  offerings 
in  the  chest.  The  ushers  were  soon  kept  busy 
bearing  the  gifts,  enclosed  in  the  env'elopes 
providedjffor]  thejpnrpose,  to  the  pastor,  who 
dropped  them  into  the  chest.  The  uniqueness 
of  the  method  was  as  surprising  to  many  as  the 
result.  There  was  no  ‘  ‘  begging  sermon,  ’  ’  no 
effort  to’stimnlate  competition,  no  exhortation 
to  evoke^arge  amounts  under  the  stimulus  of 
unwarranted  enthusiasm,  not  even  the  names 
of  the  donors  were  announced.  He  who  gave 
sparingly^and  he  who  gave  bountifully  stood 
upon  the  same  plane.  The  object  and  plan 
was  publicly  announced  the  previous  Sabbath, 
and  the  people  came  prepared  to  “give  as  unto 
the  Lord.  ’  ’  At  the  afternoon  service  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Sabbath-school  brought  their  sav¬ 
ings,  which  in  many  cases  spoke  eloquent^  of 
self-denial,  fand  deposited  their  pennies,  nickels 
and  dimes  in  the  chest.  A  third  service  was 
held  in  the  evening,  and  notwithstanding  the 
blizzard  that  raged  a  large  congregation  again 
assembled.  About  2,000  people  attended  the 


three  services.  At  this  service  some  who  felt 
upon  reflection  that  they  had  not  given  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  ability  in  the  morning  brought  an. 
additional  offering.  It  was  a  day  memorable 
in  OUT  history,  and  our  church  will  feel  the- 
stimulus  of  it  for  months  to  come.  At  the 
evening  service  the  total  contents  of  the  chest 
was  announced.  There  was  a  natural  curiosity 
to  know  whether  the  novel  experiment  would 
prove  as  successful  in  this  ambitions  age  as  in 
the  ancient  church ;  $4,400  were  the  offerings 
of  the  day.  Six  thousand  pennies  were  found, 
in  the  chest.  The  silver  coin  weighed  10(> 
pounds.  There  were  also  bills  and  checks. 
We  can  truthfully  say  as  of  old,  ‘  ‘  There  was 
much  money  in  the  chest.  ’  ’  When  we  are 
reminded  of  the  circumstances  of  onr  people^ 
who  have  met  with  such  severe  financial  re¬ 
verses  during  the  panic ;  that  we  have  no  rich 
members ;  that  the  contributors  were  numerous 
and  the  amounts  small — we  are  free  to  pronounce 
the  effort  an  unqualified  success,  and  to  com¬ 
mend  it  to  the  churches  as  worthy  of  trial. 

Denver,  Coui. 

THK  WOMAN’S  IIOTKI.. 

It  is  encouraging  to  learn  that  subscriptions 
to  the  stock  of  the  Woman’s  Hotel  are  coming 
in  fairly  well.  It  would  be  difficult  to  devise 
a  philanthropic  scheme  more  certain  to  prove  a 
good  business  venture.  All  benevolent  people 
have  admired  the  public  spirit  of  Mr.  Mills  and 
rejoiced  in  the  success  of  his  cheap  hotel  for 
respectable  single  men.  Surely  the  earnest, 
refined,  self-supporting  women  whom  the  Wom¬ 
an’s  Hotel  would  benefit  have  a  far  higher 
claim  upon  the  chivalric  public  spirit  of  pros¬ 
perous  New  Y"ork  than  the  able-bodied  men 
which  the  Mills  hotels  provide  for  have  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  public;  especially 
when  as  in  this  case  there  is  no  “charity’^ 
(falsely  so  called)  about  it,  but  a  good  safe  andl 
paying  investment.  Mr.  Charles  D.  Kellogg,, 
so  long  known  and  so  highly  respected  as; 
Superintendent  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society,  is  the  manager  of  this  enterprise.  His 
presentation  of  the  facts  may  be  relied  upon, 
and  he  is  ready  to  answer  questions  or  to  re¬ 
ceive  subscriptions  to  this  most  worthy  under¬ 
taking. 

Not  only  are  subscripitions  to  the  stock  com¬ 
ing  in,  but  application  for  rooms  are  being 
filed.  Already  five  hundred  and  fifty  names 
have  been  registered,  including  artists,  clerks 
and  cashiers,  commercial  travelers,  elocution¬ 
ists,  journalists,  librarians,  literary  workers, 
managers  and  superintendents,  musicians,  phy¬ 
sicians,  secretaries,  store-keepers,  students, 
stenographers,  teachers  public  and  private,, 
and  trained  nurses.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  largest  number  of  applications  (32  per  cent.  > 
are  from  teachers.  Next  come  artists,  14  pe 
cent.,  stenographers  94^  per  cent,  writers  and 
trained  nurses  each  8  per  cent. 

THE  GOSPEE  MISSION  TO  THE  TOMBS. 

This  missionary  agency  which  has  been  at 
work  for  over  twenty  years  is  trying  to  help 
and  save  the  unfortunates  who  find  themselves 
behind  prison  bars  in  the  Tombs.  The  chaplain 
holds  five  services— four  every  Sunday  and  one 
for  the  boys  during  the  week,  besides  visiting 
the  prisoners  personally  in  their  cells  on  week 
days  and  preaching  to  them  individually  the 
Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  This  is  one  of  the 
greatest  fields  for  missionary  labors  in  this 
city,  since  the  chaplain  is  able  to  reach  no  less 
than  twenty-five  thousand  persons  a  year. 

Results  are  seen  continually  in  the  salvation 
and  reclamation  of  souls. 

The  mission  at  present  is  greatly  in  need  of 
funds  to  carry  on  the  work  and  earnestly  ap¬ 
peals  to  all  who  love  onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to 
help  them.  Send  contributions  to  Mr.  George 
E.  Sterry,  Treasurer,  79  Pine  street,  who  will, 
acknowledge  all  contributions. 
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A  GREAT  MAN  AM)  A  GREAT  MINISTER.* 

Dr.  Dale  of  Birmingham  was  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  uncommon  men  who  have  lived  and 
wrought  in  England  during  the  last  fifty  years. 

His  Life  by  his  son  was  published  in  the  clos¬ 
ing  months  of  1898,  in  two  volumes  which  are 
reproduced  in  one  by  the  American  publishers. 

A  dissenting  Congregational  minister,  whose 
death  called  forth  memorial  sermons  by  two 
such  churchmen  as  Canon  Gore  in  Westminster 
Abbey  and  Archdeacon  Sinclair  in  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  at  London,  must  have  been  an  un¬ 
common  man  and  filled  a  very  uncommon 
place  during  his  lifetime.  In  breadth  of  man¬ 
hood,  in  grasp  upon  the  great  problems  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  of  Christian  society,  in  power  over 
other  men  and  capacity  to  influence  them,  to 
support  and  cheer  them  in  the  noblest  tasks, 
there  was  not  such  another  man  in  the  Great 
Britain  of  his  day  as  Dr.  Dale  of  Birming¬ 
ham. 

The  place  he  lived  and  worked  in  became  a 
sort  of  loving  addition  to  the  name  he  was 
known  by  in  England  and  America.  He  went 
to  his  one  parish  there  a  young  man,  singularly 
happy  in  his  association  with  the  Rev.  John 
Angell  Janies  in  the  ministry  to  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  at  Caw’s  Lane.  Again  and 
again  he  was  tempted  forth  into  other  fields. 
Again  and  again  he  declined  these  solicitations 
and  stood  by  Birmingham  and  Caw’s  Lane. 
He  knew  them  and  they  knew  him.  He  had 
done  much  to  make  them  and  they  had  done 
much  to  make  him.  So  he  lived,  was  known, 
and  will  be  known  in  just  and  loving  recogni¬ 
tion  as  Dr.  Dale  of  Birmingham. 

Born  in  London  in  1829,  son  of  a  small  and 
not  prosperous  tradesman,  who  moved  about  a 
good  deal  from  place  to  place,  his  childhood 
is  shadowy ;  a  glimpse  here,  a  glimpse  there ; 
mostly  uncertain  except  the  lad’s  plain  Con¬ 
gregational  training  and  the  strong  figure  of 
his  mother,  who  with  an  amazing  fund  of 
energy  and  activity,  capable  of  strong  enthu¬ 
siasm  herself,  and  able  to  stir  and  inspire  oth¬ 
ers,  was  plainly  the  true  mother  of  the  coming 
man.  This  early  training  reminds  us  of  Spur¬ 
geon.  He  was  pushed  on  from  one  school  to 
another,  sometimes  in  good  hands  and  some¬ 
times  in  very  indifferent  ones,  but  always 
thinking  and  reading  for  himself,  and  coming 
out  before  he  was  fourteen  an  assistant  teacher 
in  the  school  he  belonged  to,  “a  tall  swarthy 
lad,  in  spectacles,  sitting  at  the  usher’s  desk, 
looking  as  if  he  meant  to  be  minded,  ’  ’  and 
who  in  one  way  or  another  had  learnt  Latin, 
French,  some  Greek,  a  fair  amount  of  mathe¬ 
matics  and  having  a  good  knowledge  of  English 
subjects,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  been 
carefully  trained. 

He  was  not  yet  fifteen  when  the  crisis  of 
his  spiritual  life  found  him  agonizing  in  the 
dark  under  the  lead  of  “James’s  Anxious 
Inquirer.  ’  ’  Baffled,  and  almost  in  despair,  he 
was  at  length  able  to  break  away  from  the 
mechanical  rules  of  a  church  which,  however 
useful  to  others,  only  closed  the  way  of  peace 
to  a  free  mind  like  his,  and  was  received  into 
the  Congregational  Church  at  Andover. 

Here,  in  a  town  rich  in  Non-Conformist  tra¬ 
ditions,  he  was  soon  absorbed  with  that  divine 
passion  for  preaching  the  Gospel  which  be¬ 
came  the  master-passion  of  his  life.  Again^ 
like  his  great  contemporary  of  the  Tabernacle 
at  London,  he  began  early  and  preached  his 
first  sermon  when  he  was  but  fifteen  years  and 
six  months  old.  The  prophecy  of  the  future 
was  even  then  in  his  mouth,  for,  while  the  ser¬ 
mon  was  a  defense  of  Calvinism,  he  repudiated 

♦The  Life  of  R.  W.  Dale  of  Birmingham.  By  his  son, 
A.  W,  W.  Dale.  With  portrait.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead 
and  Co.  8vo,  pp.  771.  $4.00. 


its  theory  of  limited  atonement.  Young  as  he 
was,  he  was  no  callow  lad,  and  the  informal 
ways  of  the  English  Congregationalists  left 
him  free  to  exercise  his  gifts  before  ordina¬ 
tion.  He  had  already  read  much  and  thought 
more.  He  had  dared  to  attack  great  subjects 
and  climbed  by  their  aid  higher  than  his  years. 
Probably  the  best  result  of  all  this  was  to 
prove  that  the  pulpit  was  his  vocation,  and  to 
take  him  to  Spring  Hill  College,  where  he 
worked  hard,  received  a  good  training,  and 
came  into  connection  with  men  who  were 
destined  to  act  a  large  part  in  the  public  and 
religious  life  of  Great  Britain.  Fifteen  months 
before  his  college  course  was  ended  a  large  and 
influential  church  called  him  to  its  pastorate. 
He  made  such  progress  in  general  and  critical 
study  that  the  summer  after  his  graduation  he 
came  out  first  in  the  competitive  examinations 
for  the  London  M.A.  and  winner  of  the  gold 
medal. 

This  brings  us  to  the  opening  of  his  happy 
settlement  at  Caw’s  Lane,  “assistant  preacher’’ 
with  Dr.  John  Angell  James.  This  proved  to 
be  Dale’s  home  and  work  for  life.  It  was  here 
that  his  ministry  branched  out  in  the  great  and 
inspiring  work  which  is  so  grandly  traced  in 
this  Life  by  his  son  and  which  raised  him  so 
far  above  other  men  that  one  who  knew  what 
he  was  saying  writes  of  him  as  “by  far  the 
greatest  man  he  had  ever  met,’’  while  another 
competent  judge  of  men,  who  saw  him  much 
when  he  was  in  this  countrj,  spoke  of  him  as 
the  ablest  Englishman  he  had  ever  known. 

This  is  the  impression  of  him  which  the 
Life  makes,  modestly  expressed,  and  never 
asserted  in  any  other  way  than  as  the  facts 
and  events  of  the  biography  imply  it.  It  is  first 
of  all  the  portrait  of  an  English  Congrega- 
tionalist  minister,  of  the  largest,  freest  and 
very  best  type.  A  better  study  of  Congrega¬ 
tionalism  in  its  best  examples,  freedom,  Puri¬ 
tan  simplicity  and  essential  spirit,  has  not  been 
given  to  this  generation.  Dale’s  ideas  as  to 
the  relation  of  the  minister  to  public  questions, 
particularly  to  education,  national  politics  and 
municipal  administration  as  it  affects  social 
morals,  have  in  them  something  of  Miltonic 
grandeur  and  recall  the  heroic  days  of  the 
English  pulpit.  He  carried  them  with  him 
everywhere.  Once,  in  this  country,  in  a  com¬ 
pany  of  clerics  who  would  not  soil  their  dainty 
fingers  with  such  matters  as  political  or  mu¬ 
nicipal  reform,  he  expressed  the  astonishment 
he  felt  at  finding  sentiments  like  these  operat¬ 
ing  in  democratic  America.  He  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  say  that  while  such  ideas  were  tolerated 
in  the  Church  corruption  would  be  rank  and 
rife  in  the  towns.  His  Life  is  a  great  one  for 
Christian  men  and  women  to  read  who  carry 
in  their  hearts  problems  such  as  Dr.  Parkhurst 
has  attacked,  and  wonder  why  and  how  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  the  English  Birmingham, 
Manchester  and  London  are  governed  so  much 
better  than  the  average  American  town. 

Dale’s  Life  is  a  grand  exposition  of  the  whole 
complex  relation  of  English  non  conformity  to 
English  society.  He  was  himself  a  Congre- 
gationalist  of  the  most  free  and  Puritan  type. 
Yet  with  him  radicalism  meant  breadth,  com¬ 
prehension,  consideration  and  wholesome  con¬ 
servatism.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
Gladstone’s  Life  will  not  bring  out  so  much  of 
the  essence  of  this  complex  relation  of  non¬ 
conformity  to  English  society  as  Dale’s. 

As  a  theologian  Dr.  Dale’s  published  works 
are  his  own  sufficient  illustration.  A  full 
catalogue  of  his  publications,  large  and  small, 
is  presented  in  the  Appendix.  His  clsaracter 
and  standing  as  a  theologian  and  the  special 
merit  of  his  work  on  these  subjects  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  a  thoroughly  fine  chapter  by  Princi¬ 
pal  Fairbairn,  who  concludes  with  this  judg¬ 
ment:  “On  the  whole,  when  we  survey  Dale’s 
work  as  a  theologian,  we  are  forced  to  say  that 


our  generation  has  had  no  abler  interpreter 
of  evangelical  thought.  .  .  .  He  was  never 
narrow  .  .  .  and  never  shallow.  He  was 
many-sided,  rich  in  his  interests,  vivid  in  his 
speech,  clear  and  compact  in  his  thought,  mas 
terly  in  his  collective  influence.  ’  ’ 

The  Ethical  Problem.  By  Dr.  Paul  Carus. 
Second  Enlarged  Edition.  Chicago:  The 
Open  Court  Publishing  Company. 

This  volume  contains  three  lectures  before 
the  Chicago  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  by 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Monist,  followed  by  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  papers,  mainly  crit¬ 
icisms  called  out  by  the  lectures,  and  the  au¬ 
thor’s  comments  upon  his  critics. 

The  lectures  are  interesting  as  the  attempts 
of  one  who  has  no  faith  in  supernatural  re¬ 
ligion,  to  find  a  basis  and  motive  for  ethical 
conduct,  which  he  feels  to  be  of  utmost  practi¬ 
cal  importance.  The  first  lecture,  “Ethics  a 
Science,’’  pronounces  the  ethical  problem  the 
burning  question  of  to-day,  one  which  will 
remain  the  chief  interest  of  human  life  in  all 
the  centuries  to  come.  Ethics  is  regulation  of 
action.  The  ethics  of  a  people  at  a  given  time 
is  the  practical  application  of  their  conception 
of  the  world.  The  ethical  stimulus  has  been 
implanted  in  man  by  religion,  but  religion 
being,  in  the  author’s  view,  a  vanishing  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  world’s  thinking,  the  question 
presses ;  can  ethics  be  founded  upon  a  scientific 
basis?  To  this  an  affirmative  answer  is  given; 
the  ethical  ideal  arises  from  the  wants  of 
man;  the  new  ethics  is  based  upon  facts  and  is 
applied  to  facts,  ethics  being  our  attitude 
toward  the  facts  of  reality. 

In  the  second  lecture.  Data  of  Ethics,  these 
data  are  found  to  be  the  motives  for  human 
action ;  the  facts  to  be  considered  are  the  many 
various  relations  in  which  man  stands  to  his 
surroundings.  Ethics  is  an  estimate  of  the 
motives  for  action.  The  task  of  ethics  is  to 
expand  the  interests  of  each  individual  so  that 
they  embrace  the  weal  and  woe  of  the  whole 
human  race  in  all  its  future  generations. 

The  lecture  on  The  Theories  of  Ethics  con¬ 
tains  a  vigorous  and  acute  criticism  of  the 
utilitarian  and  hedonistic  theories  of  Bentham, 
Mill  and  Spencer,  with  some  excellent  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  pessimism  of  Schopenhauer.  The 
author’s  own  view,  rather  inadequately  stated, 
is  that  ethics  is  founded  in  reason,  which 
“enables  ns  to  comprehend  the  regularity  of 
the  order  of  nature  and  the  unity  of  cosmic 
existence.  ’  ’  “  The  principle  of  truthfulness 

is  a  far  more  definite  and  correct  basis  of  eth¬ 
ics  than  the  principle  of  utility.  ’  ’ 

The  lectures  are  thoughtful  and  suggestive, 
but  they  lack  that  convincing  quality  which 
the  author  justly  regards  as  essential.  The 
power  of  moral  conviction  and  conversion  is 
not  in  them.  Much  of  the  rest  of  the  volume 
is  of  but  slight  interest,  the  most  important 
exception  being  the  essay  by  Prof.  Harold 
Hoff  ding  of  Copenhagen  on  The  Principle  of 
Welfare.  Professor  Hoffding  is  a  hedonist, 
inasmuch  as  he  defines  welfare  as  “  a  continu¬ 
ous  state  of  pleasurable  feeling;’’  but  his 
paper  sets  forth  a  hedonism  of  a  refined  and 
intellectual  type. 

Ficjhtixg  in  Cuban  Water.s  or  Under  Schley 
on  the  Brooklyn.  By  Edward  Stratemeyer. 
Illustrated  by  A.  B.  Shute.  Lee  and  Shep¬ 
ard.  Boston:  |1.25. 

In  this  new  number  of  the  “Old  Glory 
Series,’’  inaugurated  with  Under  Dewey  at 
Manila  and  A  Young  Cuban  Volunteer,  a 
third  brother,  Walter  Russell,  joins  his 
older  brothers  Larry  and  Ben,  heroes  of 
the  previous  stories,  in  fighting  for  his  coun¬ 
try.  The  story  is  continued  in  the  same  strain 
and  with  the  same  attractions  for  juvenile 
readers.  The  historical  portions  are  gleaned 
from  one  man  who  was  on  the  Merrimac  and 
from  sevei^il  who  were  and  are  still  on  the 
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Brooklyn.  The  descriptions  of  the  naval  ap¬ 
pointments  of  the  ship,  its  armor  and  its  guns, 
are  particularly  good.  The  story  grows  in  in¬ 
terest  and  is  cleverly  contrived  to  give  the 
readers  some  glimpses  of  the  war  ashore,  of 
the  Cnban  insurgents  and  captivity  in  a  Span¬ 
ish  prison.  Its  religions  spirit  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended.  Mr.  Shute’s  illustrations  are  numerous 
and  spirited. 

The  Soso  of  the  Rappahassock.  Sketches  of 
the  Civil  War.  By  Ira  Seymour  Dodd. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.  |1. 

These  little  stories  taken  separately  are  very 
well  written  and  interesting.  But  taken  to¬ 
gether  they  are  slightly  monotonous,  for  al¬ 
though  the  incidents  are  different  the  “song” 
is  ever  the  same.  The  author  repeats  the  same 
words  again  and  again  in  describing  the  weird 
music  of  the  minie  bullet  and  crashing  shell. 
Whatever  their  defects,  however,  the  stories  are 
not  spoiled;  they  are  thrilling,  humorous  and 
sad  in  turn,  and  more  than  that,  they  carry  with 
them  the  conviction  of  truth. 

Danish  Fairy  and  Folk  Tales.  A  Collection 
of  Popular  Stories  and  Fairy  Tales.  From 
the  Danish  of  Svend  Grundtvig,  E.  T. 
Kristensen,  Ingvor  Bondesen  and  L.  Budde. 
By  Christian  Bay.  Profusely  Illustrated. 
Harper  and  Brothers.  $1.50. 

This  is  a  translation  into  spirited  and  idio¬ 
matic  English  of  a  series  of  fairy  and  folk  tales 
from  the  collections  of  the  Danish  authors 
named  on  the  title-page.  They  are  in  the 
quaint  styleTof  the  Grimms  and  of  Andersen. 
A  few  are  supplied  by  the  author  from  his  own 
recollections.  The  outlines  of  a  few  others 
will  be  recognized,  but  most  of  them  are  en¬ 
tirely  fresh  and  new  and  will  charm  their 
young  readers  by  their  novelty  and  by  ever 
shifting  trains  of  “kings,  queens,  princes,  beg¬ 
gars,  peasants,  burghers,  soldiers,  fairies, 
trolls,”  wise  men  and  fools  passing  across 
the  stage.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and 
as  quaint J'and  good  as  the  stories,  which  we 
should  add  have  the  merit  of  brevity.  A 
bright  and  attractive  addition  to  the  young 
folks’  library. 

The  United  States,  with  an  Excursion  into 
Mexico.  Handbook  for  Travelers.  Edited 
by  Karl  Btedeker.  With  Nineteen  Maps 
and  Twenty-four  Plans.  Second  Revised 
Edition.  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  $3. 60. 

lin  ’kker"  stands  for  as  great  a  revolution 
in  the  art  and  comfort  of  travel  on  the  in¬ 
tellectual  side  as  steam  does  on  the  mechani¬ 
cal.  Travelers  in  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  have  every  reason  to  be  thankful  that 
the  Bjedeker '  series  now  embraces  these  coun¬ 
tries.  They  have  had  a  potent  improving  effect 
on  the  other  local  guides,  and  the  new  edition 
just  published, with  the  date  of  the  present 
year  on  it  brings  up  everything  to  date.  The 
manual  is  arranged  first  of  all  for  foreigners 
visiting  the  country,  to  whom  it  offers  a  gener¬ 
ous  provision  of  maps,  large  and  small,  general 
and  local,  and  ample  introductions  to  the  his¬ 
tory,  civil,  political,  literary  and  social,  of  the 
country,  and  with  full  notes  of  expense,  hotels, 
methods  of  travel,  routes  and  all  the  detail  a 
traveler  needs  to  have  before  him,  presented 
in  those  clean,  neat  and  compact  forms  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  Baedeker  manuals. 

History  lt*  to  Date.  A  Concise  Account  of 
the  War  of  1898  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain.  Its  Causes  and  the  Treaty  of 
Paris.  By  William  A.  Johnston.  A.  S. 
Barnes  and  Company.  $1.50. 

This  volume  may  be  commended  as  a  concise 
account  of  the  recent  war,  its  causes  and  re¬ 
sults  and  the  settlement  to  which  it  led,  stop¬ 
ping  at  the  treaty  of  Paris  and  making  no 
reference  to  the  Philippine  hostilities.  The 
basis  of  the  volume  is  a  series  of  papers  in  the 
Evening  Telegram,  which  have  been  enlarged, 
revised  and  rewritten.  The  work  is  done  in  a 
careful,  sensible  way,  with  much  appreciation 


of  the  sailors  and  soldiers  who  acted  in  the  war 
and  with  little  or  no  reference  to  the  great  dis¬ 
putes  as  to  its  management  or  the  principles 
involved  in  it  which  have  arisen  since.  Mr. 
Johnston  writes  with  sense  and  moderation  of 
the  exasperating  incidents  which  lay  back  of 
the  war,  such  as  the  destruction  of  the  Maine. 
He  recognizes  the  new  spirit  which  has  entered 
into  the  nation,  and  finds  the  importance  of 
the  events  he  describes  not  so  much  in  them¬ 
selves  as  in  the  effect  they  may  have  on  the 
future  history  of  the  world. 

BOOK  XOTES. 

The  Battlee  of  Peace,  by  George  Hodges. 
(Thomas  Whittaker,  New  York.)  Direct, 
practical,  spiritual,  and  withal  distinctly 
“churchly”  are  these  sermons  by  the  Dean  of 
the  Episcopal  Theological  School  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.  They  have  stood  the  test  of  delivery  to 
college  and  university  audiences,  having  all  of 
them  been  preached  in  the  chapel  of  the  theo. 
logical  school,  and  many  of  them  in  the  chapels 
of  Dartmouth  and  Harvard.  They  follow  the 
Christian  year  from  Advent  to  Trinity.  Full 
of  a  positive  faith  without  being  offensively 
dogmatic,  manifesting  sympathetic  touch  with 
the  problems  and  events  of  the  closing  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  yet  anchored  to  the 
historic  verities  of  the  first  century,  the  dis¬ 
courses  are  fitted  to  quicken  thought  and  to 
serve  as  aids  to  the  spiritual  life.  The  book  as 
a  whole  seems  the  work  of  a  facile  rather  than 
a  profound  thinker,  and  lacks  the  notes  of 
deepest  struggle  or  highest  attainment.  There 
is  an  occasional  slip  on  the  part  of  the  proof¬ 
reader. 

Our  Sisters  in  India,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Storrow. 
(Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  $1.25.)  The 
author,  an  Englishman,  was  a  missionary  in 
Calcutta  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  the 
last  half  of  this  century ;  hence  this  book.  Its 
distinctly  ancient  flavor  is  indirect  confirma¬ 
tion,  of  a  very  strong  kind,  of  the  astonish¬ 
ingly  rapid  pace  at  which  the  work  of  Chris¬ 
tian  women  in  India  for  their  sisters  has  gone 
forward;  a  woik  which  was  but  begun  when 
our  author  returned  to  his  native  isle.  The 
book  shows  a  great  lack  of  humor,  notably  in 
the  cut  (p.  102)  representing  a  woman  airily 
tossing  a  baby  to  a  waiting  crocodile.  Doubt¬ 
less  the  book  is  full  of  facts,  but  their  value  is 
greatly  reduced  by  the  ineffectual  method  of 
arranging  them.  The  pictorial  possibilities  of 
the  field  and  subject  are  great,  but  Mr.  Stor- 
row’s  only  pictures  are  his  thirty  “illustra¬ 
tions”  and  they  are  sometimes  crude  and 
usually  irrelevant. 

The  Coinplete  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton, 
Cambridge  edition,  Houghton,  Mifflin  and 
Company  have  won  the  gratitude  of  students 
and  readers  by  their  compact,  complete  editions 
of  the  English  and  American  poets.  Their 
latest  attempt  is  the  volume  named  above,  in 
good  readable  print,  well  manufactured  and 
provided  with  a  very  fair  critical  apparatus  for 
the  study  of  Milton’s  poems,  such  as  a  good 
biographical  summary  of  the  poet’s  life,  intro¬ 
ductions  to  his  poems,  with  historical  and  ex¬ 
pository  notes.  The  text  follows  in  general  the 
edition  of  1645  for  the  poems  which  were  con¬ 
tained  in  it,  for  “Paradise  Lost”  that  of  1667, 
and  the  text  of  1671  for  “Paradise  Regained” 
and  “Samson  Agonistes.  ”  The  volume  is  an 
ideal  one  for  an  ordinary  family  library.  ($2. ) 
- The  Bi-Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Found¬ 
ing  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  1898,  edited  by  William  Williams 
Keen  M.D.,  LL.D.  and  published  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Baptist  Publication  Society,  is  a  handsome 
volume  packed  with  good  and  interesting  mat¬ 
ter.  Only  ten  Baptist  churches  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  the  old  Roger  Williams  Church  of 
Providence  heading  the  list,  are  older  than  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Philadelphia.  It  has 


had  Dr.  George  Dana  Boardman  (now  emeri 
tus)  among  its  active  pastors  and  since  1895  has 
enjoyed  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Kerr  Boyce  Tupper. 
For  the  proper  celebration  of  its  bi -centennial, 
the  editor  of  this  volume  was  appointed  his¬ 
torian  by  the  church,  and  his  admirable  histori¬ 
cal  address,  at  the  opening  of  the  volume, 
discusses  the  four  periods  of  ‘  ‘  foundation,  ’  ’  of 
‘  ‘  development,  ”  of  “  contention’  ’  and  of  ‘  ‘  prog¬ 
ress,  ’  ’  concluding  with  an  interesting  chapter 
on  ‘  ‘  early  manners  and  customs.  ’  ’  The  pastors 
of  the  church  have  full  justice  done  to  them  in 
a  series  of  biographical  sketches.  Dr.  Boardman 
and  Dr.  Tupper  were  the  preachers  of  the  occa. 
siou.  Dr.  Henry  M.  King  and  Dr.  Henry  C.  Mabie 
the  orators.  The  volume  contains  their  ser¬ 
mons  and  addresses,  together  with  a  program 
and  full  account  of  the  work  of  the  church, 
with  a  full  appendix  of  historic  matter. 

- The  Story  of  Geographical  Discovery:  How 

the  World  Became  Known,  by  Joseph  Jacobs, 
tells  how  little  of  the  world  was  known  to 
men  in  ancient  days,  how  brave  were  the  men 
who  determined  to  find  out  about  it,  and  the 
motives  and  reasons  that  drew  them  on :  Marco 
Polo,  Ion  Batuta,  Prince  Henry  and  Vasco 
da  Gama,  Columbus  and  Magellan,  Tasman 
and  Captain  Cook.  Among  the  later  discover¬ 
ers  of  our  own  times  the  lives  of  Park,  Living¬ 
stone  and  Stanley  in  Africa,  Franklyn,  Ross, 
Nordenskiold  and  Nansen  in  the  North,  make 
interesting  reading.  The  book  contains  a  table 
of  the  Annals  of  Discovery,  maps  and  charts, 
and  is  written  in  good  terse  English.  (Library 
of  Useful  Stories,  Appleton.  75  cents. ) - 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  May  magazines  are  very  much  occupied 
with  the  war  and  its  echoes.  Among  them  all 
nothing  will  be  read  with  more  interest  than 
General  Miles’s  first  paper  in  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can,  on  “The  War  with  Spain.”  The  two 
papers  in  the  same  number  on  “Wireless 
Telegraphy”  should  not  be  overlooked.  The 
first  by  Mr.  G.  Marconi,  the  second  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Fleming,  F.  R.S.  With  this  May  num¬ 
ber  Mr.  George  B.  Harvey  assumes  editorial 

management. - General  Wood’s  paper  in  the 

May  Scribner's  is  a  straightforward  modest 
statement  of  what  the  army  has  done  at  Santi¬ 
ago  in  the  way  of  introducing  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion  into  a  media'val  community. - The 

May  Magazine  of  Art,  among  other  good  things, 
has  a  notable  study  of  Mr.  Abbey’s  “Holy 
Grail”  pictures,  how  he  did  them,  the  idea 
presented  in  them  and  his  theory  of  them.  It 
is  an  excellent  study  of  a  great  work  which 
will  add  much  to  the  intelligent  appreciation 

of  it. - The  May  number  of  Popular  Science 

contains  a  thorough  exposition  of  Liquid  Air 
by  Ira  Remsen,  professor  of  chemistry  at  Johns 

Hopkins. - The  June  Atlantic  begins  a  new 

serial  by  Miss  Mary  Johnston,  the  rising  author 
of  ‘  ‘  Prisoners  of  Hope.  ’  ’  The  new  story  will 
relate  to  an  earlier  period  of  Virginian  history 

than  Pocahontas  and  John  Rolfe. - The 

June  Pall  Mall  Magazine  will  have  a  paper 
on  the  adventurous  and  in  many  respects  roman¬ 
tic  settlement  of  Astoria  on  the  Columbia 
River,  by  W.  W.  Astor. - Good  Housekeep¬ 

ing  for  May  is  an  uncommon  number,  rich  and 
valuable.  (George  D.  Chamberlain,  Spring- 
field,  Mass.  $1. ) - The  .1  )ym«  for  May  pub¬ 

lishes  a  paper  on  “Christian  Science  and  its 
Prophetess,  ’  ’  Mrs.  Eddy,  which  reads  like  a 
complete  expose  and  goes  far  toward  shaking 
the  whole  theory  on  which  the  so-called  “sci 
ence”  is  built. 

Major  G.  J.  Younghusband’s  Philippines  and 
Round  About  is  a  first  rate  supplement  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Worcester’s  “Philippine  Islands  and 
their  People.  ’  ’ 

The  Bulletins  of  The  New  York  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  will  be  found  specially  help¬ 
ful  to  farmers  and  gardeners  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  They  show  at  least  what  one  State  is 
doing  to  help  its  farmers  and  gardeners. 

In  Richard  Carvel  Winston  Churchill  intro¬ 
duces  a  close  study  of  that  old  sea-fighter  Paul 
Jones. 

The  Etchingham  Letters  in  The  Living  Age 
are  now  known  to  be  the  joint  production  of 
Mrs.  Fuller  Maitland  and  Sir  Frederick  Pol¬ 
lock,  a  discovery  which  accounts  for  their 
cleverness.  They  are  to  be  published  in  book 
form. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS. 

The  Interior  takes  great  interest  in  heretical 
burnings,  and  just  now  appears  to  be  consider¬ 
ing  the  amount  and  value  of  the  fresh  material 
for  such  an  affair,  peradventure  to  come  off  in 
that  spic  and  span  new  church — the  Westmin¬ 
ster  of  Minneapolis.  The  brands  and  ashes  of 
a  year  ago  will  hardly  avail,  and  Professor  Mc- 
Giffert  may  refuse  to  add  further  combustibles. 
Such  a  contingency  has  been  foreseen,  or 
rather,  foreboded,  on  the  part  of  some  brethren, 
and  hence  their  quest  for  new  material  for  heat 
and  passion.  An  expert  woodsman.  Dr.  Gray 
knows  pretty  well  what  is  inflammable  and 
what  is  not,  and  he  has  hence  been  led  to  in¬ 
vestigate,  and  pronounce  upon  this  And  of  re¬ 
cent  months  or  it  maybe  weeks.  The  vehicle 
of  this  eagerly  sought  heresy  material  was  the 
New  World,  and  of  it,  as  hailed  from  Philadel. 
phia,  our  contemporary  says: 

It  seems  that  Professor  McGiffert  contributed 
an  article  on  the  new  methods  of  studying 
Church  History  to  that  periodical,  and  The 
Presbyterian  at  once  announced  that  the  kind¬ 
ling  wood  was  ready— said  that  the  New  World 
is  a  Unitarian  magazine.  W’e  were  not  aware 
that  the  Unitarians  were  publishing  a  maga¬ 
zine,  and  therefore  inquired  of  a  scholarly 
gentleman  of  Unitarian  tendencies.  He  said 
the  New  World  was  not  a  Unitarian  publica¬ 
tion-— that  it  was  a  general  eclectic,  and  had 
published  articles  by  men  of  recognized  ortho¬ 
doxy.  So  then,  to  begin  with.  The  Presby¬ 
terian  had  made  that  statement  to  create 
unfounded  prejudice. 

Next  we  found  Dr.  Dunlop  Moore  fairly 
raging  in  The  Presbyterian.  He  said  that  in 
that  article  Professor  McGiffert  is  “casting 
firebrands,  arrows  and  death.”  W’e  had  not 
read  the  article,  and  was  curious  to  see  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  those  poisoned  arrows  and  gasoline  fire¬ 
brands.  Dr.  Moore  finds  them  all  in  this 
statement  by  Dr.  McGiffert: 

“In  the  great  Christian  reformer,  Marcion, 
who  flourished  in  the  second  quarter  of  the 
second  century,  and  in  the  various  agnostic 
schools  of  the  same  period,  the  characteristic 
views  of  Paul  found  their  fullest  acceptance 
and  their  most  remarkable  development.  ’  ’ 

That  looks  innocent  enough.  If  that  be  good 
history,  then  Marcion  antedated  Augustine  by 
about  125  years  in  formulating  what  we  call 
Calvinistic  theology.  Bat  Moore  goes  for  Mar¬ 
cion  with  incandescent  Are  tongs.  Marcion,  he 
says,  was  not  even  a  Theist.  He  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  God — and  he  proceeds  to  charge  upon 
McGiffert  all  of  Marciou’s  heresies,  because 
he  called  him  a  “Christian  reformer.”  That 
is  the  very  worst  tangle  we  ever  ran  into. 
Neither  we  nor  any  of  our  brother  elders  can 
make  head  nor  tail  anywhere  in  the  whole 
thing.  Marcion  was  a  Panlinist.  Mqore  does 
not  deny  that,  but  says  nevertheless  he  was  an 
infidel !  and  wants  McGiffert  cremated  for 
calling  Marcion  a  ‘  ‘  Christian  reformer.  ’  ’  Well 
now,  if  Marcion  were  an  infidel,  and  if  Mc¬ 
Giffert  is  an  infidel  like  Marcion,  we  elders 
will  not  let  up  on  him  because  he  says  that 
“God  from  all  eternity  foreordained  whatso¬ 
ever  comes  to  pass.  ’  ’  We  can  not  understand 
it,  of  course,  but  if  McGiffert  stands  where 
Moore  says  Marcion  stood,  we  want  him  to  go 
out  of  the  church,  and  if  he  will  not  go  we  are 
ready  to  help  put  him  out,  and  we  would  not 
mourn  if  Moore  went  along.  A  man  who 
spreads  logical  snares  like  that  in  the  path  of 
innocent  and  confiding  ruling  elders  is  not  a 
desirable  member  of  a  Presbyterian  community. 

Now  brother  elders,  let  me  suggest  what  we 
had  better  do.  W^e  had  better  keep  hands  off, 
and  then  we  shall  not  be  misled  into  doing  in¬ 
justice  and  wrong  to  any  man.  We  had  better 
tell  Dr.  Moore  to  keep  his  “firebrands  and 
arrows  of  death”  out  of  the  Assembly,  and 
leave  ns  undisturbed  to  try  to  pull  the  church 
out  of  its  working  troubles.  If  what  he  says 
is  true  it  is  his  business  to  take  it  before  Pres¬ 
bytery.  That  is  where  it  belongs  under  Pres¬ 
byterian  law  and  good  order.  He  has  no 
business  to  come  flaring  and  foaming  into  our 
peaceful  councils,  about  Marcion.  W’e  do  not 
know  anything  about  Marcion,  and  we  don’t 
want  to  know  anything  about  him.  If  Dr. 
Moore  or  any  other  man  tries  to  get  an  order 
from  the  Assembly  to  prosecute  McGiffert, 
that  man  is  a  politician,  and  not  much  of  any¬ 
thing  else.  He  is  trying  to  shirk  the  responsi¬ 
bility  which  the  Book  lays  upon  prosecutors, 
and  that  is  cowardly.  Our  only  safe  course  is 
to  stick  determinedly  by  the  law  in  the  Form 


of  Government.  Don’t  let  those  furious  ex¬ 
terminators  of  alleged  heresy  make  a  lawless 
mob  of  ns.  There  is  enough  lynching  going  on 
in  this  country  now  without  asking  us  to  give 
countenance  to  it,  much  less  to  take  part  in  it. 
Let  Moore  give  McGiffert  lawful  notice,  and 
rove  his  charges  before  a  lawful  court,  and  if 
e  fail,  take  his  medicine  as  a  false  accuser. 


The  Catholic  News  notes  the  fact  that  the 
tenth  annual  reunion  of  the  Naval  Cadets  of 
the  Port  of  New  York  was  held  recently  in  the 
old  John  Street  Methodist  Church: 

Rear-Admiral  Osborne,  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Naval  Veterans,  was  the  principal 
speaker  of  the  occasion.  The  religious  needs 
of  the  American  sailor  was  his  topic.  ‘  ‘  The 
chaplain  of  to-day  is  a  great  improvement  over 
the  chaplain  of  fifty  years  ago,  ’  ’  he  said. 
“Then  the  chaplain  read  the  services  one  hour 
once  a  week  and  kept  clear  of  the  sailor  the 
rest  of  the  time.  Nowadays,  the  chaplain 
stands  in  with  his  men.  He’s  with  them. 
He’s  of  them.  He’s  one  of  them  on  ship  and 
ashore.  The  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to 
the  American  sailor  was  when  Catholic  priests 
were  introduced  in  the  navy.  They  are  the 
most  faithful  men  in  the  service.  They  watch 
Jack.  They  talk  with  him.  They  walk  with 
him.  They  live  with  him.  The  upshot  of 
their  work  is  that  the  American  sailor  is  a 
cleaner-hearted  fellow  than  he  ever  was  before 
the  Catholic  priest  came.  Christian  organiza¬ 
tions  on  shore  don’t  do  Jack  any  good.  Tracts 
are  worthless  and  Bibles  and  prayerbooks  are 
about  as  useful  as  tracts.  Hash  is  a  good  deal 
better  than  both.  But  one  good,  whole-souled, 
manly  chaplain  is  a  whole  army  in  himself.” 
This  is,  indeed,  a  fine  tribute  to  our  Catholic 
naval  chaplains.  It  is  a  pity  we  have  so  few 
of  them  in  the  service.  The  Government  would 
do  well  to  appoint  more  of  them.  This  would 
be  not  only  a  wise  measure,  but  an  act  of  jus¬ 
tice,  for,  considering  the  large  number  of 
Catholics  in  the  na\'y,  there  should  be  more 
Catholic  chaplains. 

Our  contemporary  leaves  it  to  be  inferred 
that  the  Rear-Admiral  had  no  good  words  for 
Protestant  chaplains.  Was  this  so?  Or  is  it 
too  “bigoted”  to  mention  the  fact  that  they 
were  also  well  spoken  of  on  this  occasion? 
Away  back  in  the  days  of  the  Continental 
Army  there  were  faithful  chaplains,  and  they 
were  all  Protestants ;  and  these  have  had  their 
successors  in  the  service  to  this  day.  Catholic 
chaplains  doubtless  exert  a  restraining  influence 
on  the  men  of  their  faith,  in  both  army  and  navy. 
And  being  officials,  set  for  a  special  service,  re- 
spectjis  due  them  from  men  in  the  ranks  of 
whatever  faith.  And  the  same  attention  and 
respect  should  be  given  by  Catholic  soldiers  to 
their  Protestant  chaplains.  Nothing  short  of 
this  can  be  allowed  or  considered,  if  Protestants 
and  Catholics  are  to  maintain  good  relations, 
such  as  are  now  customary  here  in  America. 

The  Christian  Register  reminds  us  of  the 
potential  influences  that  will  shortly  center  at 
The  Hague.  Among  all  these,  the  sentiment 
of  the  Christian  women  of  the  world  in  favor 
of  peace  will  count  for  much : 

One  of  the  conspicuous  features  of  the  prep¬ 
arations  for  the  International  Peace  Confer¬ 
ence  that  is  to  open  at  The  Hague  on  the  18th 
inst.  is  to  be  seen  in  the  profound  and  active 
interest  which  the  women  of  Christendom  are 
taking  in  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  great 
gathering.  The  American  branch  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Women’s  Peace  Committee  has  ar¬ 
ranged  a  series  of  mass  meetings  of  women,  to 
be  held  throughout  the  United  States  on  May 
15,  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  diminution  of  the  armaments  and  a 
mitigation  of  these  verities  of  war,  from  the 
view-point  of  the  mothers,  the  wives,  and  the 
sisters  of  the  nation.  These  simultaneous  mass 
meetings  of  women  will  be  preceded  by  a 
solemn  appeal  in  the  interests  of  universal 
peace  from  the  pulpits  of  the  land  on  the  14th 
inst.  The  expressions  of  the  hopes  and  sympa¬ 
thies  of  the  women  of  America  will  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  central  committee,  which  will  be 
in  session  at  The  Hague  on  May  16 ;  and  that 
body  will  present  them  to  the  conference 
delegates.  Whatever  may  be  the  ulterior  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  official  personages  by  whose  hands 
the  message  of  peace  comes  to  the  world,  the 
women  of  two  continents  are  striving  to  bring 
about  the  interpretation  of  that  message  into 
noble  and  enduring  deeds. 


Christian  Work  laments  the  decadence  of 
religious  instruction  in  the  family: 

We  indulge  in  no  nd  captandum  criticism  of 
the  Church :  but  it  is  the  simple  truth  and  a 
very  painful  one,  that  the  Church  is  neglect¬ 
ing  the  Family.  In  many  quarters  the  old- 
time  Bible  readings  and  discussions  and  ques¬ 
tionings — we  say  nothing  of  learning  what 
some  consider  “the  dreadful  catechism” — ■^ith 
commitment  to  memory  of  Scripture  and 
hymns,  have  gone  out  of  the  home— it  has  been 
found  so  easy  to  turn  over  the  whole  work  of 
religions  instruction  of  the  children  to  the 
half-hour-once-a-week  Sunday-school  teacher! 
The  result  is,  many  of  the  youths  of  the  day 
are  growing  up  imperfectly  informed  as  to  God 
and  Christ,  his  love  for  them,  their  duties  to 
him.  We  need  to  reform  all  this  if  we  would 
save  the  coming  generations.  We  lament  the 
absence  of  a  revival.  We  mourn  over  what  is 
called  ‘  ‘  the  decline  of  piety,  ’  ’  and  we  ascribe 
it  to  the  Sunday  newspapers,  to  cheap,  worth¬ 
less  literature,  to  the  Sunday  bicycle,  to  the 
theatre,  to  dancing,  to  the  rage  for  excessive 
amusement — it  never  occurs  to  some  to  trace 
the  effectiveness  of  these  agencies  of  deteriora¬ 
tion  to  their  one  efficient  cause — the  decadence 
of  the  family  and  the  home  life.  Yes,  we 
need  to  reform  all  this;  we  mustt  reform  it  if 
we  are  to  see  religion  planted  in  the  hearts  of 
future  generations,  and  spires  of  Christian 
churches  increase  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the 
increase  of  population. 

The  Christian  Advocate  gives  us  some  notion 
of  the  linguistic  treasures  of  the  Philippine 
Archipelago — now  just  settled  for  with  Spain, 
and  in  process  of  capture  by  General  Otis. 
Our  awaiting  great  Universities,  with  Commis¬ 
sioner  Schurman  at  their  head,  must  be  ex¬ 
claiming,  in  anticipation — “Here’s  richness!”: 

On  the  island  of  Luzon  and  in  a  neighboring 
group  sixty  thousand  people  speak  Ibanag. 
Zambal  is  spoken  by  seventy-five  thousand  peo¬ 
ple  ;  Pampango  by  two  hundred  thousand ; 
Pangasinan  by  three  hundred  thousand;  Vicol 
by  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand; 
Ilocan  by  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand; 
and  all  these  people  live  on  the  island  of 
Luzon.  The  best  understood  by  the  Filipinos 
generally  is  Tagalog.  One  million  five  hundred 
thousand  use  this,  which  is  the  language  in 
use  at  Manila  and  its  immediate  surroundings. 
Visayan  is  the  language  used  by  about  two 
millions  in  the  central  islands  of  the  archi¬ 
pelago.  Cebuan  is  spoken  by  a  million  and  a 
half  on  the  island  of  Cebu  and  a  part  of 
Negros.  Those  in  Negros  who  do  not  use  the 
Cebuan  speak  Panayan.  These  are  only  the 
leading  dialects.  The  New  Testament  has  been 
translated  in  the  Pangasinan;  the  Gospel  of 
Luke  into  Vicol  and  Ilocan.  There  is  a  gram¬ 
mar  and  lexicon  of  Tagalog,  and  most  of  the 
New  Testament  has  been  translated  into  it,  and 
there  is  a  dictionary  of  Visayan. 


The  Indianapolis  News  is  one  of  the  leading 
political  dailies  of  its  capital  city  and  region. 
It  has  a  care  also  for  the  things  of  the  Church 
— as  well  as  of  the  State.  At  least,  the  follow¬ 
ing,  clipped  from  the  editorial  columns  of  a 
recent  issue,  seems  to  point  with  pride  in  the 
former  direction : 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  meets  at  Minneapolis  the  latter  part  of 
next  month.  This  is  the  supreme  governing 
authority  and  legislative  body  for  this  large 
church,  and  its  annual  meetings  have  great 
importance,  so  many  and  great  are  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  this  denomination.  Already  leaders  in 
the  church  are  looking  for  a  Moderator.  Among 
the  men  most  spoken  of  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  M.  L. 
Haines  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
this  city.  No  happief  choice  could  be  made. 

Dr.  Haines  is  the  oldest  pastor  in  length  of 
service  in  this  city  of  all  the  Protestant  pastors 
of  the  city.  The  First  Church  has  flourished 
under  his  ministry  and  is  united  and  unani¬ 
mous  in  its  devotion  to  him  That  is  no  small 
evidence  of  his  power,  for  his  church  has  an 
unusual  number  of  men  of  positive  character 
and  decided  opinions.  It  is  of  Dr.  Haines 
that  President  Harrison  not  long  ago  said: 

‘  ‘  He  never  says  a  foolish  thing.  ’  ’ 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Haines  would 
make  an  admirable  presiding  officer.  He  has 
dignity,  decision,  tact,  and  a  temper  that  can 
not  easily  be  ruffied.  He  would  stand  in  his 
candidacy  for  the  great  mass  of  Presbyterian 
opinion  and  practice.  He  has  never  been  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  extremists  of  either  direction. 
We  know  that  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
church  can  be  congratulated  if  Dr.  Haines  shall 
be  chosen  to  preside. 
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CHRIST  BEFORE  THE  HIGH  PRIEST. 

IXTRODCCTORY  LeSSON. 

THE  DAY  OF  OVR  IXIRD’S  DEATH. 

The  opportunity  occurs  here  to  study  a  very 
peq)lexiug  question.  A  careful  reading  of  the 
Synoptic  account  (Matt.  xxvi.  17-19;  Mark  xiv. 
12-10;  Luke  xxii.  7-15)  undoubtedly  leaves  the 
impression  that  our  Lord  suffered  on  the  day 
after  the  evening  on  which  the  Passover  was 
eaten;  that  is,  on  the  loth  Nisan.  The  Pass- 
over  was  eaten  on  the  ere  of  that  day  (Ex.  xii. 

6,  8),  the  night  between  the  14th  and  15th 
Nisan.  On  the  other  hand,  a  careful  reading 
of  the  account  in  John  leaves  a  no  less  clear 
impression  that  the  day  of  the  crucifixion  was 
the  (lay  before  the  Passover  feast,  the  14th 
Nisan  (John  xiii.  1,  29,  xviii.  28,  xix.  14).  The 
word  Preparation,  in  verses  31,  42,  alluding  to 
the  Sabbath,  proves  nothing  directly,  though 
it  is  urged  that  so  important  a  day  as  the  Pass- 
over,  though  a  Friday,  would  not  be  called,  as 
Fridays  commonly  were  called,  the  Prepara¬ 
tion). 

Other  incidental  mentions,  both  in  the  Syn¬ 
optical  account  and  in  John,  seem  to  cor¬ 
roborate  the  view  of  the  latter ;  for  example, 
the  fact  that  at  least  two  of  the  disciples 
carried  swords  (Luke  xxii.  38,  compare  John 
xviii.  10),  which  it  was  unlawful  to  do  on  a 
feast  day,  the  supposition  that  Judas  had  gone 
out  to  buy  something  (John  xiii.  29),  which 
could  not  possibly  have  been  done  at  an  hour 
when  every  one  was  eating  the  Passover,  even 
if  the  further  words  against  the  feast  had  not 
shown  that  this  was  an  earlier  day ;  the 
natural  (though  not  necessary)  supposition  that 
Simon  the  Cyrenian,  coming  in  “out  of  the 
field”  (Mark  xv.  21),  was  coming  from  work, 
and  the  mention  by  Mark  (xv.  46,  not  Matthew 
nor  Luke),  that  Joseph  of  Arimathea  bought 
the  fine  linen  for  the  winding  sheet  of  Jesus, 
not  brought  it  from  the  stores  which  a  rich 
man  might  be  supposed  to  have  at  home.  This 
latter  act  of  purchase,  however,  may  not  have 
been  impossible  at  any  hour  except  that  of  the 
feast  (the  eve  of  the  15th),  since  the  feast 
days  were  not  kept  quite  so  strictly  as  the 
Sabbath  (Ex.  xii.  16,  but  compare  Lev.  xxiii. 
7,  where  even  the  permission  to  prepare  food 
is  omitted).  The  fact  that  the  Sanhedrin  was 
held  that  night  is  not  conclusive.  Although 
the  law  forbade  its  assembling  on  a  feast  day, 
as  a  rule,  yet  there  were  instances  of  emer¬ 
gency  (and  this  would  be  so  considered)  where 
it  might  do  so,  only  ‘  ‘  they  dared  not  write.  ’  ’ 

Again,  the  fact  that  the  usual  custom  of  re¬ 
leasing  a  prisoner  at  the  time  of  the  feast 
(Matt,  xxvii.  15;  Mark  xv.  6;  John  xviii.  39), 
had  not  yet  been  complied  with,  compared 
with  Acts  xii.  3,  4,  where  Herml  would  not 
put  Peter  to  death  during  the  feast,  would, 
without  some  evidence  to  the  contrarj-,  show 
that  the  feast  had  not  yet  begun  at  the  time  of 
our  Lord’s  trial  before  Pilate.  The  testimony 
of  the  Talmud  is  that  Jesus  was  put  to  death 
on  Passorer  eve,  but  the  Talmudic  account  is  so 
crowded  with  historical  errors,  as  well  as  with 
errors  of  prejudice,  as  to  be  worth  little. 

This  discrepancy  was  felt  very  early  in  the 
historj*  of  the  Church.  In  the  year  1.55  Poly¬ 
carp  argued  the  question  with  Anicetus,  Bishop 
of  Rome,  on  traditional  groiinds;  in  170  the 
question  arose  in  the  church  of  Laodicea, 
which  contended  for  the  15th  Nisan,  on  exe- 
getical  grounds  (appealing  thus  from  tradition 
to  interpretation  of  the  documents),  while 
Clement  of  Alexandria  argued  against  them  for 
the  14th.  Chrysostom  clearly  states  the  two 
alternatives:  either  John  meant  by  the  word 


J’.txKoeer  the  whole  feast  (which  lasted  eight 
days),  or  the  Syuoptic.s,  by  Preparation  mean 
Propreparalion,  the  13th  Nisan,  when  at  the 
hour  of  candle  light,  diligent  search  is  made 
that  every  particle  of  leaven  may  be  put  out  of 
the  house. 

In  favor  of  the  15th  Nisan  (in  the  endeavor 
to  reconcile  John  with  the  Synoptic  account), 
so  eminent  an  authority  as  Edersheim  argues 
that  John  xviii.  28  cannot  refer  to  the  Paschal 
lamb,  for  levitical  defilement,  lasting  for  but 
one  day,  would  be  washed  away  at  evening, 
and  therefore  would  be  no  hindrance  to  partak¬ 
ing  of  that  feast.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Chagigeh,  or  festive  offering  (Deut.  xvi.  16, 
17),  which  was  brought  on  the  day  after  the 
Passover — that  is,  the  15th  Nisan,  in  the  day¬ 
time — could  not  be  offered  by  one  in  levitical 
defilement,  nor  could  be  offered  by  a  substitute, 
and  therefore  this  must  be  what  John  means  by 
‘  ‘  Passover.  ’  ’  If  this  could  be  accepted,  it 
would  indeed  go  far  to  reconcile  John  with 
the  Synoptics.  But  though  it  is  difficult  to 
controvert  so  high  an  authority,  it  is  also  diffi¬ 
cult  to  imagine  that  John  could  use  the  word 
Passorer  as  synonymous  with  Chagigeh,  since 
this  “festive  offering”  was  by  no  means  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  Passover  offering,  but  belonged  equally 
to  all  the  three  great  feasts. 

The  attempt  to  reconcile  the  Synoptics  with 
John  is  ba.sed  on  the  words  first  day  of  un¬ 
leavened  bread  (Matt.  xxvi.  18;  Mark  xiv.  12), 
which,  strictly  speaking,  began  on  the  13th 
Nisan,  or  more  properly  the  14th  Nisan  began 
on  the  evening  before,  at  sunset.  It  is  certain 
that  a  confusion  easily  arises  in  western  minds 
between  the  first  and  the  second  evening  of 
the  Jewish  day,  and  that  it  is  difficult  for  us 
to  realize  practically  the  beginning  of  the  day 
at  sunset  instead  of  sunrise.  But  this  method, 
we  would  frankly  say,  seems  entirely  unsatis¬ 
factory.  It  is  impossible  with  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  details  to  see  in  the  Synoptic 
account  any  view  but  that  Jesus  partook  of 
the  real  Passover  before  instituting  the  last 
Supper,  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  if  early 
tradition  deemed  this  to  be  possible,  then  it 
must  have  been  possible.  The  question,  per¬ 
haps,  is  not  one  which  can  be  answered  with 
authority  at  this  stage  of  study.  Farther 
knowledge  may  be  needed  to  throw  light  upon 
it.  We  must  remember  that  John  everywhere 
presupposes  that  his  readers  are  familiar  with 
the  Synoptic  account ;  he  even  leaves  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  to  be  entirely 
learned  from  that  account. 

THE  LESSON. 

John  xviii.  15-27. 

Golden*  Text. — He  came  unto  his  own  and 
his  own  rweived  him  not. — John  i.  11. 

VEKffEs  15,  16.  John  and  Peter  had  so  far 
regained  courage  as  to  follow  their  Lord,  and 
through  John’s  acquaintance  with  the  servants 
of  Annas,  had  gained  entrance  to  the  court  of 
his  country  house.  That  the  scene  of  Peter’s 
denial  was  this  house,  not  the  palace  of  Caiaphas, 
is  certain,  now  that  we  know  the  proximity  of 
Annas’s  villa  to  the  place  where  Jesus  was 
arrested ;  and  the  crowing  of  the  cock  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  event 
occurred,  not  in  a  city  palace,  but  a  country 
house.  That  Annas  should  here  be  called  the 
high  priest  is  not  more  remarkable  than  that 
an  ex-governor  or  ex-president  should  retain 
his  title  by  the  courtesy  of  those  speaking  of 
him. 

Verses  17,  18.  Too  much  has  been  made  of 
Peter  standing  in  the  group  of  servants  warm¬ 
ing  themselves,  as  if  he  had  needlessly  thrust 
him.self  into  temptation.  It  was  in  fact  the 
only  safe  way  of  watching  how  things  were 
going  with  his  Lord,  as  his  carefulness  to  allay 
the  suspicion.*  of  the  maid  servant  also  shows. 
We  do  not  always  take  the  narratives  of  the 


Bible  simply  enough.  John  mentions  the  lire, 
at  this  unusual  season,  just  as  he  afterwards 
notes  that  it  was  early  when  Jesus  was  led  to 
Pilate ;  the  impression  of  that  chill  spring  night 
was  fresh  upon  him  after  sixty  years. 

Ver.se  19.  Annas  was  notable  for  subtle 
craftiness.  It  was  his  purpose  to  make  the 
most  of  the  necessary  time  of  waiting  for  any 
possible  disturbance  to  quiet  down  before 
sending  Jesus  to  Caiaphas,  to  extract  from 
him  some  confession  which  could  be  used  to 
his  disadvantage  in  his  trial  before  the  Sanhe¬ 
drin. 

Verses  20,  21.  Annas’s  questions  were 
designed  to  extract  from  Jesus  some  expression 
w’hich  would  give  ground  for  the  accusation 
that  he  had  formed  a  secret  society  inimical  to 
the  hierarchy  or  to  Rome.  But  Jesus  had  sim¬ 
ply  to  remind  him  of  the  openness  of  all  his 
teachings,  and  to  appeal  to  the  public,  and  es¬ 
pecially  to  the  rulers,  who  were  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  what  he  had  taught. 

Verses  22,  23.  The  brutal  blow  from  an  at¬ 
tendant,  which  took  the  place  of  the  courteous 
if  severe  reply  that  he  might  have  expected 
from  his  questioner,  was  only  the  first  of  a 
long  series  of  outrages  upon  the  justice  which 
ought  to  attend  the  examination  and  trial  of  a 
prisoner. 

Verse  24.  The  city  continuing  quiet,  Jesus 
was  now  led  to  Caiaphas,  in  whose  house  the 
Sanhedrin  was  assembled,  since  the  temple 
gates  were  shut  at  night.  It  is  not  probable 
that  all  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  had  been 
summoned.  Only  twenty-three  of  the  whole 
number  (seventy-one)  were  necessary  to  give 
validity  to  a  sentence,  except  in  case  that  a 
sentence  to  condemn  were  passed  by  a  majority 
of  only  one.  In  that  case,  two  more  members 
must  be  added,  aud  if  they  were  divided  in 
opinion,  then  two  more,  up  to  the  full  number 
of  seventy-one,  unless  a  majority  of  two  were 
sooner  secured.  In  the  present  instance  there 
would  be  no  such  difficulty.  Only  those  would 
be  summoned  whose  verdict  could  be  counted 
upon.  We  are  expressly  told  that  Nicodemus 
and  Joseph  of  Arimathea  were  not  present 
(Luke  xxiii.  .50;  compare  John  xix.  39). 

Ver.se  25.  Peter  had  not  dared  follow  the 
party  that  led  Jesus  away:  that  would  have 
been  to  proclaim  himself  a  friend  of  the  pris¬ 
oner.  With  what  agony  of  heart  he  u:as  slaytd- 
ing  and  irarming  himself  among  those  whose 
duty  forbade  them  to  follow  the  crowd,  we 
may  perhaps  imagine.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that 
John  deals  verj*  tenderly  with  Peter  in  this 
account,  omitting  some  details  given  by  the 
Synoptics.  As  he  was  a  witness  of  the  scene, 
it  is  pleasant  to  lose  sight  of  all  that  he  does 
not  record. 

Verses  26,  27.  Apparently  it  was  Peter’s 
ill-timed  zeal  in  the  garden  which  led  to  his 
recognition,  and  to  that  repeated  denial. 
From  the  fear  which  inspired  it  the  crowing  of 
the  cock  aroused  him  to  repentant  grief  (Mark 
xiv.  72). 

THE  BIBLE  STUDY  UMOX  (OR  BLAKESLEE) 
LESSONS. 

Lesson*  XXL — A  Journey  Across  the  Se.a 
Mark  iv.  35,  v.  20. 

The  sea  of  Galilee  lies  “in  a  deep  warm 
valley,  shut  in  by  hills  which  are  deeply  fur¬ 
rowed  with  ravines,  down  which  the  wind 
rushes  madlj*  from  the  snowy  heights  of  Leba¬ 
non  in  the  North.”  Under  such  conditions, 
storms  come  up  with  great  violence  and  rapid¬ 
ity.  Jesus  and  his  disciples  had  set  out  to 
cross  the  lake  for  relief  from  the  thronging 
multitude  (Matt  viii.  18).  A  storm  so  sudden 
and  severe  burst  upon  them  that  even  the  fish¬ 
ermen  disciples,  accustomed  to  this  lake  from 
childhood,  gave  themselves  up  for  lost.  “The 
boat  was  now  filling,”  says  Mark.  Jesus’  ex¬ 
treme  exhaustion  is  shown  by  the  deep  sleep 
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into  which  he  had  fallen.  The  disciples,  in 
their  extremity,  even  reproached  him  for  his 
disregard  of  the  danger,  “Master,  carest  thon 
not  that  we  perish?’’  Mark’s  wonderfully  con¬ 
cise  story  tells  us,  in  words  that  no  paraphrase 
can  make  more  vivid,  how  he  rebuked  the 
wind  and  bade  the  sea  ‘  ‘  Peace,  be  still.  ’  ’  And 
instantly  these  powers  of  nature  which  man 
with  all  his  skill  can  never  directly  control, 
recognized  his  voice  and  obeyed. 

Jesus  and  the  disciples  landed  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  lake,  where  the  steep  hills  came 
down  to  the  shore.  The  name  Kersa  or  Gersa 
still  marks  the  place  which  fulfils  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  Gospel  story,  even  to  the  rocky 
caves  or  tombs  in  the  limestone  hills.  Each 
evangelist  adds  a  touch  of  his  own  to  the 
description  of  the  fearful  figure  which  met 
them.  Matthew  tells  how  theij  (for  he  speaks 
of  two)  made  the  way  impassable.  Luke  says 
that  he  was  without  clothing,  while  Mark 
brings  to  the  graphic  picture  his  unnatural 
strength,  his  desolate  dwelling,  unclean  from 
dead  men’s  bones,  his  hoarse  cries  of  despair, 
and  his  bloody  self-inflicted  wounds. 

The  subject  of  demoniacal  possession  is  a 
difficult  one.  Many  unprejudiced  scientists 
hold  the  view  that  there  was  something  in  the 
condition  of  these  afflicted  people  which  was 
peculiar  to  those  times.  The  evangelists  al¬ 
ways  made  a  careful  distinction  between  the 
sick  and  those  possessed  with  evil  spirits. 
Their  condition  can  hardly  be  referred  entirely 
to  insanity  or  epilepsy,  similar  as  were  their 
manifestations.  It  may  have  been  an  especial 
manifestation  of  the  powers  of  evil,  a  last 
struggle  for  power,  before  Christ’s  great  sacri¬ 
fice  had  “put  all  things  under  his  feet’’  (Heb. 
i.  8,  9,  14^,  15). 

As  one  has  wisely  said,  “We  are  not  yet 
wise  enough  in  the  finer  psychology  to  pro¬ 
nounce  dogmatically  upon  much  easier  ques¬ 
tions  in  alienism  than  that  involved  in  a 
hallucination  so  common  to  that  age  and  to 
that  people. ’ ’  Trench  says,  in  the  “Miracles 
of  our  Lord,  ’ ’  “It  was  a  ‘ possession,  ’  another 
is  ruling  in  the  high  places  of  the  soul,  and 
has  cast  down  the  rightful  Master.’’  But  the 
evil  spirits  always  recognized  Jesus,  and  cried 
out  in  impotent  rage  or  unwilling  worship. 
And  when  his  voice  of  authority  cried,  “Come 
forth  out  of  the  man, ’’the  spirit  invariably 
obeyed,  as  the  dead  did.  There  was  no  appeal 
to  a  higher  court  when  that  voice  spoke. 

In  this  case  the  spirits  asked  to  be  sent  into 
the  swine,  not  out  of  the  country  or  into  the 
abyss  (Luke  viii.  31,  R.  V. ).  It  is  not  easy  to 
answer  why  Christ  granted  this  request.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  it  may  have  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  show  the  man  that  the  evil  power  had 
really  gone  out  of  him,  and  also  to  convince 
him  of  its  terrible  magnitude  and  strength. 

Dwell  not  so  much  on  the  mystery  of  the 
pos.session,  or  try  to  solve  questions  unanswer¬ 
able,  but  show  that  whatever  it  was  Christ  was 
Commander-in-chief. 

Notice  also  the  difference  in  the  man  when 
he  had  come  into  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  his  own  soul  (Mark  v.  18-20;  compare  Luke 
viii.  3(i).  Jesus  sent  him  into  the  Ten  Cities 
(Decapolis)  of  that  region  to  tell  the  story.  It 
was  wise  to  explain  to  the  inhabitants,  now 
full  of  superstitious  fear,  and  unacquainted 
with  Jesus’  work.  How  they  received  him  at 
his  next  visit  is  shown  in  Mark  vii.  31-37. 


CHILDREN’S  D.4Y  OFFERINGS  AND  OTHERS. 

Edward  T.  Bromfield  D.D. 

The  appeal  of  the  Sabbath-school  and  Mis¬ 
sionary  Department  of  our  Church  for  more 
Sabbath -school  missionaries  as  part  of  the  plan 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Movement  falls  upon 
our  churches,  Sabbtah-schools  and  benevolent 
individuals  at  a  time  when  a  great  many  of 


our  people  feel  overstrained  by  giving  money 
in  liberal  amounts  to  the  grand  cause  of  Home 
and  Foreign  Missions  or  for  purposes  of  a  local 
character.  It  does  seem  a  little  hard  to  be 
asked  to  open  purses  again  and  yet  again,  even 
for  objects,  however  important,  shall  we  say, 
however  dear  to  the  heart  of  Christ?  But  the 
appeal  must  not  be  withheld,  nevertheless. 
Here  and  there  it  will  reach  a  generous  Chris¬ 
tian  whose  duty  it  may  be  to  say  “No.  ’’  The 
late  Samuel  Morley  of  London,  once  told  the 
writer  that  although  he  conscientiously  set 
aside  a  definite  proportion  of  his  income  (the 
portion  set  aside  was,  the  writer  knows, 
princely  in  amount),  this  was  never  sufficient 
to  satisfy  what  he  felt  to  be  the  just  claims 
upon  it,  and  he  was  sometimes  compelled  to 
say  “No”  to  a  good  cause,  at  least,  for  the 
time  being.  Probably  all  systematic  givers 
know  w'hat  it  is  to  be  in  a  dilemma  of  this 
kind.  But  princely  fortunes  are  rare.  A  per- 
sop  of  fairly  large  means  can  soon  exhaust  a 
liberal  appropriation  when  his  reputation  for 
liberality  becomes  general.  And  yet  each  true 
work  of  the  Church  must  go  on,  faithfully 
making  its  worth  known,  and  leaving  it  to 
the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the  people  to 
respond  as  God  may  prompt. 

And  so  the  cause  of  Sabbath-school  modestly 
presents  itself  for  a  hearing  at  this  time  of 
fervent  appeals  in  behalf  of  larger  institu* 
tions.  It  is  not,  indeed,  in  debt;  but  that 
should  be  no  bar  to  its  claim.  In  the  eleven 
years  and  more  of  its  existence  this  Depart¬ 
ment  has  never  kept  a  missionary  waiting  one 
day  for  his  salary.  Its  financial  affairs  arc 
administered  with  system  and  forethought. 
But  surely  that  should  be  no  bar  to  its  claim. 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  its  claims  are. 
It  supplies  the  Presbyterian  Church  with  the 
most  economical,  attractive  and  effective  means 
of  spreading  the  Gospel  over  vast  areas  of  our 
own  country  (ought  one  to  write,  “and  its 
dependencies’’  ?)  which  the  ingenuity  of  mis¬ 
sionary  enterprise  has  ever  discovered.  Its 
missionary  agents  are  the  effective  pioneers  of 
Christian  civilization  in  dark  places  which  but 
for  them,  humanly  speaking,  would  soon  sink 
into  the  despairing  blackness  of  heathenism. 
It  is  winning  back  many  such  places  to  Chris¬ 
tian  light  and  civilization.  Its  watchword  is 
“The  Children  of  America  for  Christ.’’  It 
reaches  with  strong  and  tender  ministries  un¬ 
told  multitudes  of  restless  Christian  wanderers, 
reachable  in  no  other  way.  It  is  making  mate¬ 
rial  by  the  grace  of  God,  which  grows 
into  Christian  churches  —  good  Presbyterian 
Churches,  very  many  of  them— w’here  else 
there  seemed  room  only  for  gambling  hells. 

The  income  supplied  by  the  offerings  of 
churches.  Sabbath-schools  and  individuals  to 
keep  this  work  alive  and  vigorous  has  not 
materially  grown  of  late  years.  Most  of  it 
comes  in  very  small  amounts — collections  of  a 
few  dollars  and  cents.  There  is  a  tendency  in 
many  churches  to  treat  the  subject  as  one  of 
minor  importance — judging  by  the  small  con¬ 
tributions  coming  from  many  wealthy  congre¬ 
gations.  There  may  be  several  ways  of  account¬ 
ing  for  this,  but  it  is  better  by  a  constant  and 
faithful  presentation  of  facts  to  try  and  work 
a  remedy.  The  Department  ought  at  once  to 
double  its  force  of  Sabbath-school  mission¬ 
aries.  It  moilestly  asks  the  means  to  increase 
it  by  50  per  cent,  by  April,  1!K)1.  What  shall 
be  done  in  this  matter? 

Noble  Children’s  Day  offerings  should  be 
nobly  given  to  this  cause.  Generous  collec¬ 
tions  should  be  contributed  by  congregations. 
Timely  and  liberal  gifts,  small  and  large, 
should  be  promptly  sent  in  by  individuals  to 
the  Department  in  Philadephia.  The  work  has 
in  it  the  potency  of  the  Gospel.  It  has  claims 
which  must  reach  the  heart  and  the  purse 
wherever  they  are  understood. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

Rev.  Henry  T.  McEwen  DD. 

The  GJft  of  Power. 

May  15.  Promised  by  prophets.  Isa.  44:  1-3; 

Joel  2:  2S452. 

18.  Promised  by  Jesus.  Luke  34  :  49-53. 

17.  The  enduement  of  power.  Acts  2 : 1-4. 

18.  The  work  of  the  Spirit.  John  14 :  28 ; 

16;  7-15. 

19.  Guided  by  the  Spirit.  Acts.  8 : 36-40. 

2:t.  Quickened  by  the  Spirit.  Ezek.  37 : 1-14. 

21.  Topic— The  gift  of  power.  Acts  1 :  1-8. 

The  battle  for  bread  is  fierce  and  unceasing. 
With  millions  it  is  supreme.  With  God  it  is 
subordinate.  The  former  make  it  an  end,  the 
latter  a  means  to  an  end.  God  announced  from 
the  very  beginning  both  the  earnestness  and 
the  universality  of  the  struggle.  He  sent  man 
forth  to  have  dominion  over  earth’s  creatures 
and  forces,  and  to  subdue  and  till  the  earth. 
In  the  sweat  of  his  face  man  was  to  eat  bread. 
Every  word  is  burdened  with  effort  of  hand, 
head,  heart.  The  ages  of  man’s  experience 
have  added  force  to  the  truth  of  God’s  revela¬ 
tion.  Nor  did  the  New  Testament  change 
what  the  Old  Testament  had  announced.  “If 
any  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat’’  is 
not  the  recent  discovery  and  announcement  of 
sociological  study,  but  Christianity  of  the  time 
and  type  of  Paul. 

In  this  battle  for  bread  man  has  ever  found 
God  to  be  his  mightiest  and  readiest  ally. 
Savage  man  has  used  God’s  forces  and  resources 
as  little  as  possible,  and  hence  has  been  forced 
to  the  rear;  civilized  man  has  used  God’s  forces 
and  resources  as  much  as  possible,  and  there¬ 
fore  he  is  at  the  front.  Civilized  men  lay  hold 
of  God’s  power  wherever  possible.  God’s  wind 
drives  his  ships  and  mills.  His  dams  enslave 
God’s  rushing  torrents  that  their  might  may 
do  his  work.  Without  God’s  electric  current, 
the  commerce  of  to-day  would  be  impossible. 
The  daring,  dazzling  prophecy  of  the  moment  is 
that  God’s  air  is  thenceforth  to  be  man’s 
mightiest  as  well  as  most  obedient  sersmnt. 
Every  rich  harvest  of  fruit  and  grain  tells 
again  the  story  of  man’s  use  of  God’s  power  in 
fertility  of  soil  and  seed,  and  in  variety  of 
climate  and  product.  “Without  God,  man  can 
do  nothing.’’  The  mightier  his  hold  upon 
God,  the  more  reverently  he  obeys  God,  the 
sublimer  his  achievements.  Faith  in  God, 
whether  conscious  or  unconscious,  acknowl¬ 
edged  or  unacknowledged,  is  the  foundation 
upon  which  all  is  built,  it  is  the  power  with 
which  all  is  done.  “Behold  what  God  hath 
wrought,’’  not  what  man  has  achieved,  is  as 
true  science  as  it  is  reverent  and  grateful 
faith. 

Life’s  supreme  battle  is  for  holhiess,  (jodlike- 
nexii,  not  for  bread.  “To  keep  oneself  un¬ 
spotted  from  the  world’’  involves  a  struggle 
in  comparison  with  which  the  battle  for  bread 
is  child’s  play.  In  our  great  manufacturing 
centres  millions  of  men  and  women  toil  in  the 
mills.  The  hours  are  long,  the  work  exhaust¬ 
ing.  Rarely  does  word  come  of  one  who  has 
fainted  and  fallen.  But  before  temptation 
they  and  we  have  fallen.  Tempers  have  been 
lost,  tongues  loosed.  Passions  with  Niagara 
force  have  hurled  millions  over  the  precipice 
of  self-control  into  the  seething  abyss.  De¬ 
spondency  has  changed  songs  into  sighing. 
Greed  has  tightened  the  grip  until  we  have 
throttled  our  victim.  Inaction  has  waited  upon 
indecision  until  opportunity  has  taken  its 
flight.  Weakness  of  man,  might  of  devil, 
these  are  the  sad  words  with  which  thousands 
would  end  the  chapter. 

The  good  news  with  which  this  lesson  throbs 
is  that  God’s  infinite,  compassionate  power  is 
at  man’s  service  in  his  heroic  fight  with  sin. 
If  the  work  seems  appalling,  remember  that 
the  power  with  which  it  is  to  be  done  is  over¬ 
whelming.  God  so  mightily  endued  and  en- 
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dowed  the  Apostles  that  they  were  able  to 
withstand  both  men  and  devils  of  their  own 
time,  and  to  mould  the  world  for  all  time. 
Relying  upon  the  promises  of  Old  Testament 
Prophets  and  New  Testament  Messiah,  they 
wielded  a  power  mightier  and  more  benefi¬ 
cent  than  the  world  had  hitherto  known. 
They  triumphed  because  they  wrought  only  in 
and  through  God.  We  fail  because  we  either 
forget  God,  or  falter  in  our  reliance  upon  him. 
They  used  God  as  much  as  possible,  and  for  all 
ages  have  stood  in  the  van.  We  use  God  as 
little  as  possible,  and  lag  far  behind.  God 
manifests  this  same  power  to-day.  I  have 
seen  the  slave  of  drink  break  his  chains, 
through  God’s  power,  and  walk  forth  free.  I 
have  seen  passion  conquered  and  virtue  restored 
because  God  was  the  helper.  God  has  not  less 
power  than  when  the  Apostles  walked  the 
earth,  but  most  men  have  less  faith.  God 
challenges  us  to  put  him  to  the  test.  He  so 
sublimely  uses  and  so  richly  crowns  the  men 
and  women  of  large  faith  that  their  experi¬ 
ence  ought  to  be  our  inspiration. 

The  Endeavor  meetings  held  in  the  Tombs, 
New  York,  from  2  to  3  o’clock  Saturday  after¬ 
noons,  are  attended  by  thirty  or  forty  boys. 
They  are  able  to  recite  passages  of  Scripture, 
repeat  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  portions  of  the 
Psalms,  and  the  Pledge,  omitting  that  which 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  carry  out  while  in 
prison.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Putnam,  Central  Pres*, 
byterian  Endeavorers,  assist  Chaplain  Mnnro. 
Encouraging  reports  come  from  many  of  the 
sixteen  hundred  boys  that  pass  through  this 
place  each  year,  some  of  whom  are  changed  by 
the  power  of  God  to  lead  new  lives. 

“Prof.  Caleb  Cobweb’’  overheard  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentence  the  other  day:  “Yes,  nowadays  I 
board  out  in  a  restaurant  and  sleep  up  in  the 
attic.  ’  ’  It  stuck  in  his  memory,  and  set  him 
to  musing.  Then  said  Caleb  to  himself, 

‘  ‘  Thousands  of  nice  manly  young  fellows  come 
from  the  country  to  our  whirling  cities  and 
live  lives  of  which  the  above  is  an  epitome.  ’  ’ 
Caleb  need  not  have  stopped  with  thousands  of 
young  men.  Twenty  years  of  life  in  New 
York  City  enable  me  to  add  to  the  above, 
“Thousands  of  nice,  womanly  young  women 
live  lives  differing  but  little  as  to  comfort  or 
homelikeness.  Nor  is  it  possible  for  them  to 
enjoy  the  freedom  allowed  to  young  men  on 
every  hand.  ’’  The  suggestion  which  he  makes 
in  regard  to  young  men  is  just  as  pertinent  in 
regard  to  young  women.  “Now  over  against 
these  thousands  are  thousands  of  other  young 
men,  ’  ’  and  young  women  too,  ‘  ‘  who  may  not 
have  much  money  to  give  away,  or  much 
talent  to  use  for  Christ,  but  they  have  some¬ 
thing  worth  more  to  our  friends  from  the 
country  than  anything  else — they  have  beauti¬ 
ful,  cheerful,  loving  homes.  Would  one  evening 
a  week  be  too  much  to  make  missionary  homes 
of  your  houses,  you  Endeavorers  in  the  city?’’ 

The  Rev.  J.  A.  Eakin  of  Bangkok,  Siam, 
closing  his  letter  to  Christian  Endeavorers  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  makes  the  following 
petitions  for  prayer,  and  adds  a  gracious  assur¬ 
ance: 

“Dear  Endeavorers,  I  want  yon  to  pray  hard, 
three  months,  for  these  special  objects : 

“1st.  For  the  new  buildings,  that  we  may 
accomplish  the  enlargement. 

“2d.  For  those  boys  whose  parents  are  using 
all  their  infleunce  to  induce  them  to  forsake 
the  Saviour  whom  they  have  chosen. 

“3d.  For  the  four  native  teachers,  that  they 
may  devote  themselves  heartily  to  this  work, 
and  use  their  influence  for  Christ  every¬ 
where. 

‘  ‘  If  yon  will  do  this  unitedly  and  with  all 
your  heart,  my  next  letter  to  you  will  be  full 
of  rejoicing  and  will  make  your  hearts  glad.  ’  ’ 


THE  HELIGIOUS  WORLH  OF  THOUGHT 
AND  ACTION. 

Is  the  world  getting  worse?  Is  religion  on 
the  decline?  The  Governor  of  New  Hampshire 
has  declared  that  there  is  a  decline  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  that  State,  particularly  in 
rural  communities;  and  General  Booth  of  the 
Salvation  Army  says  that  his  recent  visit  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe  has  convinced  him 
that  an  immense  majority  of  Europeans  have 
ceased  to  be  even  nominal  Christians.  Then 
we  have  the  rector  of  St. ’  George’s  Church, 
New  York,  asserting  in  his  anniial  report  that 
he  finds  it  more  difficult  to  get  people  to 
church  than  in  the  early  days  of  his  ministry. 
Nor  is  the  problem  exclusively  a  Protes¬ 
tant  one,  for  a  Roman  Catholic  paper,  pub¬ 
lished  in  St.  Louis,  calls  attention  to  the 
decrease  of  mission  chapels  in  country  towns 
and  villages. 

The  explanation  of  all  this  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  half  a  century  ago  the  chufcli 
stood  out  strongly  and  distinctively  as  a  pro¬ 
test  in  the  world.  Now  every  conceivable 
effort  is  made  to  absorb  the  world  into  the 
church.  The  barriers  of  dogma  are  very  often 
thrown  down,  and  those  of  definite  religious 
character  are  ignored,  and  it  is  difficult  some¬ 
times  to  find  out  who  are  the  worshippers  of 
Baal  and  Mammon  and  who  are  the  spiritual 
worshippers  of  God. ;  But  on  the  whole  there 
IS  certainly  more  real  religion  in  the  world 
now  than  there  was  fifty  years  ago.  And 
even  in  the  matter  of  church  going,  when  we 
remember  how  vastly  church  accommodation 
and  church  services  have  been  increased,  the 
outlook  is  not  discouraging. 

Let  ns  beat  our  swords  into  ploughshares, 
and  our  spears  into  scythes!  The  Conference 
at  The  Hague  will  assemble  on  the  18th  inst., 
having  this  special  object  in  view,  and  Bishop 
Potter  of  New  York  has  invited  his  people  to 
use  a  certain  form  of  prayer  during  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Conference.  But  unfortunately,  just 
as  the  Czar’s  Peace  Conference  is  about  to 
assemble,  the  London  Times  publishes  two 
secret  reports  which  seem  to  expose  an  un¬ 
scrupulous  determination  to  crush  out  the 
Armenians  and  to  absorb  them  into  the  Great 
Russian  Empire;  while  the  Viceroy  of  India  is 
much  concerned  at  the  warlike  attitude  of 
Russia  on  the  Northwest  frontier  of  India! 
But  let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Alex.  Sutherland, 
in  his  very  sensible  and  cheering  article  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  is  correct  when  he  says 
that  everything  shows  the  natural  decline  of 
warfare,  and  that  in  the  course  of  years  the 
fate  of  war  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  canni¬ 
balism,  human  sacrifices,  baronial  wars  and 
duels.  Still  none  of  these  have  ceased  to  exist 
even  in  this  civilized  age,  and  lynching  is  still 
popular  in  some  very  civilized  sections  of  the 
world.  _ 

The  famous  old  South  Church  of  Boston, 
whose  historic  edifice  was  used  as  a  riding 
school  by  the  British  in  1776,  and  which  still 
stands  as  one  of  the  sights  of  Boston,  but 
whose  congregation  now  worships  in  a  new 
edifice  in  Copley  Square,  on  the  evening  of 
the  29th  ultimo  voted  to  overthrow  its  old 
creed.  This  creed  begins  with  the  clause,  ‘  ‘  By 
the  decree  of  God  for  the  manifestation  of  his 
glory,  some  men  and  angels  are  predestined 
unto  everlasting  life  and  others  foreordained 
unto  everlasting  death.’’  It  has  also  been  an¬ 
nounced  that  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  Mr. 
Principal  Story  has  indicated  that  he  is  in 
favor  of  a  modification  of  the  subscription  to 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  that  the  extreme 
wing  of  the  broad  church  party  has  resolved 
to  bring  about  the  change  in  the  next  meeting 
of  the  General  Assembly.  But  as  the  Kilmun 
heresy  casejclearly  indicated  that  this  party 


was  then  in  a  very  decided  minority,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  proposed  action  is  a 
discreet  step  at  this  particular  time. 

The  Union  of  Churches  is  making  a  decided 
advance  in  Australasia.  At  the  annual  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Methodists  in  New  Zealand,  the 
Primitive  Methodists  and  the  Wesleyan  Meth¬ 
odists  united.  And  after  the  meeting  had  been 
called  to  order  by  a  Wesleyan  as  President,  it 
then  elected  the  Rev.  William  Powell,  a 
Primitive  Methodist,  St'cretary  of  the  joint 
Conference.  In  New  South  Wales  similar 
action  is  being  taken,  and  proposals  for  union 
are  now  being  made  to  each  of  the  minor 
Methodist  bodies.  A  federal  council  of  all  the 
Methodists  in  Australia  reports  that  there 
is  absolutely  no  reason  against  the  com¬ 
plete  consummation  of  the  union  of  the  entire 
Methodist  communion  in  Australasia  in  the 
year  1902. 

The  Sunday  paper  is  still  a  subject  of  acri¬ 
monious  discussion  in  London,  and  a  most  de¬ 
termined  effort  is  made  to  suppress  it.  On  the 
first  Sunday  seven  hundred  thousand  copies 
of  the  Mail  and  five  hundred  thousand 
of  the  Telegraph  were  sold,  but  a  very 
large  number  of  respectable  news  venders  re¬ 
fused  to  handle  them,  and  Christian  people  of 
every  denomination  are  determined,  if  possible, 
to  kill  the  venture.  It  is  now  ascertained  that 
the  enterprise  is  affecting  the  popularity  and 
circulation  of  these  two  daily  papers,  and 
consequently  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  by 
cable  that  the  enterprising  proprietor  of  the 
Mail  says  that  he  will  cease  to  issue  his  Sun¬ 
day  edition  if  the  proprietor  of  the  Telegraph 
will  do  the  same.  Not  more  than  two  years  ago, 
when  James  Gordon  Bennet  started  his  Sun¬ 
day  Herald  in  London,  he  found  it  cost  him 
as  much  as  sixpence  a  copy  to  distribute  the 
paper,  so  determined  was  the  opposition  of 
the  news- venders  to  the  enterprise.  It  would 
therefore  seem  that  the  Sunday  paper  in  Lon¬ 
don  has  not  come  to  stay  after  all. 

A  Protestant  paper  in  Vienna  is  responsible 
for  the  statement  that  there  is  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  religious  reaction  throughout  the  whole 
of  Austria  against  Popery  in  favor  of  Protes¬ 
tantism.  It  states  that  every  week  large  num¬ 
bers  of  (ierman-speaking  Austrians  are  actu¬ 
ally  embracing  the  Protestant  creed.  Hitherto 
Spain  and  Austria  have  been  regarded  as  the 
two  strongholds  of  Popery.  But  in  Granada* 
the  Protestants  seem  to  have  just  passed 
through  rather  a  painful  experience.  A  few 
weeks  ago  the  Evangelical  Chapel  had  its 
sign  board  maliciously  effaced,  and  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  neighboring  schools  throw  stones- 
at  the  building,  shouting,  “Away  with  the 
Protestants!’’  The  civil  authorities  were  ap¬ 
pealed  to,  but  they  declared  that  they  were 
unable  to  protect  the  Protestants  against  the 
fanatical  impulses  of  the  orthodox. 

The  latest  news  from  Italy  confirms  the 
rumor  that  Pope  Leo  XIII.  is  slowly  fading 
away.  At  the  recent  Coronation  Mass  in  St. 
Peters  he  could  not  take  any  part  in  the  service 
and  nearly  fainted  while  giving  an  inaudible 
benediction.  Consequently  the  Pope  of  the 
future  is  the  question  of  the  hour  throughout 
the  whole  Roman  Church.  It  is  said  that 
Pope  Leo  has  designated  Cardinal  Gotti  as  his 
successor.  Of  course,  the  Sacred  College  is 
free  to  act,  and  all  sorts  of  intrigues  are  taking 
place  with  reference  to  the  coming  election  of 
a  Pope.  A  Protestant  minister  in  Rome  writes 
that  Cardinal  Gotti  is  reputed  to  be  a  very 
saintly  person,  and  that  he  has  a  singularly 
beautiful  face  of  the  refiective  ascetic  kind. 
There  are  four  other  candidates  in  the  field, 
and  among  them  Cardinal  de  Oreglia  who,, 
from  his  portrait,  looks  like  a  grand  inquisitor. 
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HOME  DEPARTMENT. 

ALL’S  WELL. 

Lie  still  in  the  darkness. 

Sleep  safe  in  the  ni^ht. 

The  Lord  is  a  Watchman, 

The  Lamb  is  a  Li(;ht. 

Jehovah,  he  holdeth 
The  sea  and  the  land— 

The  earth  in  the  hollow 
Of  his  mighty  hand. 

All’s  well  in  the  darkness. 

All’s  well  in  the  light. 

The  Lamb  is  a  Watchman, 

The  Lamb  is  a  Light 

—Miirdviiin  Hjimn. 

NERVOrS  CHILDREN. 

Susan  Teall  Perry. 

Some  babies  can  be  brought  up  by  rule.  They 
eat  at  just  such  a  time  and  they  sleep  at  just 
such  an  hour.  The  mother  can  lay  them  in 
their  cribs  while  they  are  awake,  and  leave 
them  alone  in  the  room  to  go  to  sleep,  and  tin- 
less  something  very  uncommon  fakes  place  they 
will  have  their  nap  out,  and  wake  up  refreshed 
and  smiling.  A  blessed  condition  indeed  for 
mothers,  and  if  all  children  were  alike  in 
these  things  the  mother  would  have  a  com¬ 
paratively  easy  time  in  caring  for  the  babies. 
But  unfortunately  there  are  some  babies  that 
cannot  seem  to  be  made  ’to  believe  that  the 
best  w’ay  to  live  babyhood  is  to  live  it  by  rule. 
Even  if  the  mother  tries  to  begin  with  the 
child  at  the  beginning,  as  wise  theorizers  tell 
her,  she  fails.  The  baby  is  wakeful  and  it  is 
only  through  the  best  conditions  that  it  will 
have  an  unbroken  sleep  for  any  length  of  time. 
The  poor  mother  sees  her  neighbor’s  child 
brought  up  in  the  prescribed  way  and  hears 
her  neighbor’s  discouraging  words,  “You  don’t 
manage  that  child  as  I  do  mine,  or  it  w’ould 
be  different.’’  “I  did  thus  and  so  with  Mary,’’ 
one  mother  says,  ‘  ‘  but  I  could  not  follow  out 
my  theory  with  John.  He  was  a  very  nervous 
child,  ’  ’  showing  that  all  babies  will  not  bear 
the  same  treatment. 

Our  grandmothers  would  have  scorned  the 
thought  of  children  having  nerves!  Young 
people,  who  talked  about  being  nervous,  were 
frowned  upon  by  their  elders.  But  the  truth 
remains  that  there  are  nervous  children,  and 
such  should  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible. 
Showing  them  off  when  they  are  restless  and 
excited  only  adds  to  their  discomfort  and  also 
to  the  mother’s.  A  nervous  baby  should  never 
be  coaxed  to  exhibit  the  wonderful  things  it 
can  do  when  it  shrinks  from  such  a  per¬ 
formance.  “Now  pat-a-cake  for  the  lady,’’ 
a  mother  says  to  her  baby,  “and  tell  how  the 
cow  goes  and  the  kitty  cat,’’  but  the  baby 
hides  its  head  under  its  mother’s  arm  and 
nothing  can  induce  it  to  show  off  its  accom¬ 
plishments.  Then  the  mother  says,  “Naughty, 
naughty  baby !  ’  ’  and  if  she  says  these  words  in 
a  harsh  tone,  the  baby  bursts  into  a  fit  of  crying. 

If  baby  does  not  feel  like  giving  an  entertain¬ 
ment,  don’t  tease  it  to  do  so.  And  never  make 
children  kiss  people  they  seem  not  to  care  to 
kiss.  Some  people  are  always  trying  to  coax 
children  to  kiss  them,  even  though  the  chil¬ 
dren  be  almost  strangers  to  them.  A  physician 
said  he  had  seen  persons  stop  nurse  maids 
who  were  wheeling  the  babies  on  the  walk, 
that  they  might  peep  into  the  carriage  and  see 
the  little  faces.  A  baby  is  one  of  the  sweetest 
things  in  the  world.  We  all  love  to  look  into 
its  innocent  young  face  and  it  is  quite  natural 
to  wish  to  see  it,  but  this  physician  said, 
“Nine  out  of  ten  who  saw  the  baby  wanted  to 
kiss  it,  and  so  I  have  made  a  law  that  our 
nurse  maid  shall  not  allow  any  one  on  the 
street  to  kiss  our  baby.  Diseases  often  are 
spreeul  unconsciously  in  that  way.  ’  ’ 

A  nervous  child  should  not  be  stimulated, 
but  soothed  and  quieted,  and  kept  out  in  the 
fresh  air  as  much  as  possible,  without  being 


exhibited  or  agitated.  Above  all,  mothers, 
try  to  control  your  own  nerves  when  caring 
for  itf,  and  this  will  have  a  quieting  effect  on 
the  child.  Keep  yourself  in  the  best  condition 
you  can.  Walk  in  the  fresh  air  every  day,  not 
pushing  the  baby  carriage,  but  leaving  the 
baby  in  competent  hands.  If  only  for  a  short 
time,  the  change  and  the  air  will  work  wonders. 

Some  one  has  written  thus,  ‘  ‘  God  has  a  good 
plan  for  mothers.  God  is  teaching  her  the 
things  he  would  have  her  learn.  God  is  her 
teacher  through  her  children.  Is  she  docile,  is 
she  attent,  studious  to  catch  the  Master’s 
meaning  as  he  speaks  to  her  by  many  voices 
no  ear  but  hers  hears,  by  a  thousand  affiliations 
between  herself  and  her  children,  invisible  ex¬ 
cept  to  spiritual  presence?  Is  she  seeking  the 
significance  of  the  divine  teaching  from  the 
pages  of  her  own  child’s  heart  and  life?’’ 

Wlien  a  young  mother  is  just  beginning  ro 
feel  her  responsibility,  it  isn’t  very  difficult  to 
reach  her  heart.  We  would  speak  comforting 
words  to  the  young  mothers.  Ask  the  Father 
in  heaven  for  help  in  your  daily  life  with  the 
little  ones,  and  then  do  the  best  you  can  for 
them,  and  by  his  grace  you  will  fill  the  place 
of  motherhood  to  his  satisfaction  and  glory. 
Don’t  get  discouraged  if  you  cannot  carry  all 
the  good  theories  into  practice  that  your  friends 
and  neighbors  tell  yon.  Different  children  re¬ 
quire  different  treatment,  and  mothers  must 
learn  by  patience  and  experience  the  best  meth¬ 
ods  to  pursue  with  each  one. 


TEMPER-ANCE. 

Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt. 

It  was  recreation  hour,  and  several  seniors 
were  gathered  in  Anna  Peake’s  room ;  sitting 
on  the  bed,  or  chairs,  or  the  floor,  as  the  case 
might  be.  A  well  known  rap,  and  a  “come 
in !  ’  ’  and  Bertha  Southern  entered  and  rushed 
to  the  dictionary. 

“Words,  words  again!’’  exclaimed  Anna. 

“  Yes, ’’ replied  Bertha  “It  would  be  well 
for  you  all  if  you  paid  more  attention  to  words. 
You  know  what  the  good  Book  says  about  idle 
words;  and  the  same  is  true  of  useless  and 
meaningless  words;  not  to  mention  slang. 
Words  are  more  than  things ;  they  are  bom, 
and  live,  and  grow;  they  think,  and  speak, 
and  act.  ’  ’ 

“What’s  the  word  now?’’  asked  Anna. 

‘  ‘  It  concerns  your  hobby  this  time,  ’  ’  Bertha 
replied.  “It  occurred  to  me  yesterday  when 
you  were  riding,  that  yon  did  not  take  in  all 
that  was  in  the  word.  ’  ’ 

“Of  course  I  didn’t,’’  Anna  interrupted. 
“No  one  can.  Intemperance  is  the  greatest 
evil  under  the  sun.  I  tell  you,  girls,  this 
should  be  every  woman’s  hobby.  When  I 
think  of  the  distress  and  trouble  and  evil  it 
brings  on  mothers  and  wives  and  children,  I 
feel  like  going  on  a  crusade,  or  taking  the 
platform.  But  what  more  do  you  see  in  the 
word?’’ 

‘  ‘  I  have  it,  ’  ’  spoke  up  Harriet  McLane,  ‘  ‘  she 
has  been  reading  the  Revision.  I  made  the 
discovery  myself  this  morning.  You  remember 
that  Professor  Beecher  told  us  that  the  Re¬ 
vision  was  the  best  commentary  on  King  James. 
In  the  margin  it  gives  self-control  for  temper¬ 
ance.  I  wonder  why  they  did  not  put  that  in 
the  text.  ’’ 

‘  ‘  Hear  that,  girls,  Harriet  is  thinking !  That 
shows  the  importance  of  words!  But  she  hasn’t 
given  you  my  thought,  although  hers  is  a  part 
of  it.  When  Anna  was  discoursing  about 
temperance,  as  my  custom  is,  I  suppose  you 
would  say,  I  tried  to  analyze  the  word  for  its 
origin  and  meaning;  and  divided  it  into  tem- 
per-ance,  and  asked,  what  does  temper  mean, 
and  what  is  the  force  of  nnce  in  the  combina¬ 
tion?  ’’ 

‘  ‘  I  see,  ’  ’  remarked  Augusta,  ‘  ‘  you  are  after 
my  temper.  ’  ’ 


“No,  thank  yon,’’  Bertha  replied,  “you 
have  none  to  spare.  It  is  not  temper  but  the 
lack  of  it  that  is  the  matter.  I  began  my  study 
of  the  word  by  looking  up  its  use  in  the  Bible, 
having  in  mind  Harriet’s  discovery.  Paul  rea¬ 
soned  of  temperance  with  Felix,  who  was  in¬ 
temperate  in  more  ways  than  one.  Paul  says 
it  is  a  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  and  he  puts  it  last, 
as  the  climax  of  attainment.  Peter  says,  ‘In 
your  faith  supply,  ’  among  other  things,  ‘  tem¬ 
perance.  ’  He  thinks  it  needs  faith  to  be 
temperate.  Perhaps  Paul  has  a  word  for 
Augusta  in  playing  basket  ball,  where  he 
^VTites,  ‘Every  one  that  striveth  in  the  games 
is  temperate  in  all  things.  ’  It  seems  that  they 
had  begun  to  narrow  the  word  in  his  day,  or 
he  would  not  have  added,  ‘  in  all  things.  ’  He 
writes  to  the  bishops  that  they  should  be  sober 
and  temperate,  and  to  the  old  men  that  they 
should  be  temperate,  sober  and  grave.  Here  I 
caught  the  Revision  napping;  for  the  first 
word  for  temperance  in  the  Greek  is  the  same 
as  elsewhere,  meaning  self-control,  although  it 
is  not  so  given  in  the  margin ;  .while  the  other 
is  a  different  word,  and  means  sober-minded ;  a 
very  proper  thing  for  old  men,  who  should  al¬ 
ready  have  learned  self-control.  It  pays  to 
study  Greek,  one  gets  at  the  root  of  things.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  What  did  you  find  at  the  root  of  temper¬ 
ance?”  asked  Anna.  “I  should  like  to  get  at 
the  root  of  it,  or  rather  of  intemperance,  and 
pull  it  up.  ” 

“I  found,”  Bertha  answered,  “that  the 
Greek  means  self-control;  being  master  of 
oneself ;  having  power.  From  that  comes  the 
secondary  meaning  of  temperance  and  absti¬ 
nence,  the  power  to  let  alone,  to  say  no.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  That  is  it,  ’  ’  spoke  up  Anna.  ‘  ‘  Abstinence, 
total  abstinence.  I  knew  yon  would  come  to  that.  ’ 
“Not  so  fast,  my  dear,”  said  Bertha,  “let 
the  words  speak  for  themselves.  This  word  is 
made  up  of  two,  meaning  in  strength,  or  in 
might.  The  secret  of  power  is  self-mastery. 
There  is  a  subject  for  yon,  Harriet.  ’  ’ 

“I  have  better  authority  for  it  than  that,” 
said  Harriet.  “He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is 
better  than  the  mighty ;  and  he  that  ruleth  his 
spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a  city.  ’  ’ 

“Any  one  would  know  yon  were  a  minister’s 
daughter,  the  way  yon  quote  Scripture,  ’  ’  said 
Bertha.  “Was  it  Solomon  who  said  that?  He 
did  not  rule  himself  very  well.  ’  ’ 

“I  don’t  know  the  Greek  as  well  as  you,” 
Augusta  remarked ;  ‘  ‘  but  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
temperance  is  a  Latin  word,  and  yon  have  not 
yet  given  us  its  pedigree.  ’  ’ 

“Don’t  be  in  a  hurry,  Gussie,  I  am  coming 
to  that.  Rule  your  spirits,  my  dears,  until  I 
get  through  with  the  dictionary.  Temperance 
is  trom  the  Latin ;  but  there  is  little  difference 
between  that  and  the  Greek.  It  means  to  mix 
in  due  proportion ;  to  rule ;  to  govern ;  or  to 
moderate ;  to  abstain ;  to  be  sober.  Self-con¬ 
trol  sums  up  the  whole.  It  demands  that  one 
have  his  own  will  in  subjection.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  That  is  it,  ’  ’  observed  Harriet,  ‘  ‘  the  will  is 
the  regulative  faculty.” 

“No  more  interruptions,  ’ ’  said  Bertha.  “Will 
yon  hear  what  Webster  says?  ‘Temperance, 
habitual  moderation  in  regard  to  the  indnl- 
gence  of  the  natural  appetites  and  passions ; 
moderation  of  passions ;  patience ;  calmness.  ’ 
Moderation  is  self-control.” 

“Moderation  is  total  abstinence,  where 
liquor  is  concerned,  ’  ’  said  Anna  earnestly. 

‘  ‘  The  place  to  rule  oneself  is  at  the  beginning. 
But  what  of  the  anee.  of  temper,  which  so  in¬ 
terested  yon?  I  want  to  know  what  kind  of  a 
temper  it  makes.  ’  ’ 

“Well,  here  yon  have  it,”  replied  Bertha. 

‘  ‘  Temper ;  due  mixture  of  different  qualities ; 
disposition  of  mind ;  calmness  of  mind ;  com¬ 
posure.  ”  Now  for  nnce.  This  denotes  action 
and  quality  or  state.  In  temperance  it  denotes 
the  quality  or  state  of  the  temper.  ’  ’ 
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“Then  temperance  has  no  reference  to 
liquor,  ’  ’  said  Augusta. 

“Not  necessarily,  although  that  is  the  com¬ 
mon  idea  of  it,  the  ;««««  lotjuendi.  In  your  case 
it  refers  to  the  way  you  moderate,  or  dispose, 
or  control  your  temper,  ’  ’  Bertha  replied. 

‘  ‘  I  think  more  of  my  hobby  than  ever,  ’  ’  said 
Anna,  “and  would  broaden  it  out  to  its  full 
meaning.  One  has  no  more  excuse  for  ill 
temper  than  a  drunkard  has  for  not  controlling 
his  appetite.  Dr.  Calkins  told  us  in  his  address 
that  a  college  education  should  enable  one  to 
plan  out  his  work,  and  work  out  his  plan, 
which  means  self-mastery.” 

“That  makes  me  think  of  what  Chancellor 
Upson  said,”  remarked  Augusta.  “That  there 
was  nothing  like  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin 
to  discipline  the  mind  in  the  use  and  culture 
of  all  its  faculties.  I  am  studying  Greek  to 
improve  my  temper.  Only  see  what  it  has 
done  for  Bertha !  ’  ’ 

“The  less  you  say  about  my  temper  the  bet¬ 
ter,  ’  ’  laughed  Bertha.  ‘  ‘  I  will  leave  the 
preachment  to  Anna;  but  seriously,  girls,  this 
word  has  taken  hold  of  me;  and  I  believe  it  to 
be  a  first  duty  to  get  the  control  of  one’s 
temper.  Temper  is  character,  which  was  the 
thing  that,  it  is  said,  Mark  Hopkins  made  so 
much  of  in  his  teaching.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  I  can  preach,  easily,  from  that  text,  ’  ’  said 
Anna.  “No  one  has  any  excuse  for  losing  her 
temper;  it  is  as  much  a  sin  as  to  break  one  of 
the  Commandments.  When  one  lays  anything 
to  her  temper,  she  lays  it  to  herself.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  makes  one  very  unlovely.  When  girls 
tell  of  getting  mad  I  wish  they  would  study 
words  and  see  what  that  really  means.  ’  ’ 

“I  know  I  ought  to  control  my  temper,  ”  said 
Augusta,  “it  is  my  easily  besetting  sin.  I  once 
heard  a  man  pray  to  be  delivered  from  his  up¬ 
setting  sin.  My  temper  upsets  me,  and  how 
am  I  to  control  it?  It  flies  like  a  flash,  and 
then  I  am  sorry  for  it.  ’  ’ 

“Don’t  you  make  a  mistake  in  speaking  of 
your  temper  as  something  apart  from  your¬ 
self?”  a.sked  Anna;  “it  is  yourself,  and  you 
alone  are  at  fault.  The  fact  that  you  are  sorry 
for  it  shows  that  there  is  hope  for  you.  I  heard 
the  loveliest  old  lady  whom  I  ever  met,  who 
is  gentleness  and  patience  personified,  say  that 
she  had  a  violent  temper  when  she  was  a  girl. 
Her  weapon  against  it  was,  ‘Watch  and  pray.’ 
She  found  that  she  could  not  give  way  to  it 
before  God;  and  when  she  was  in  danger  she 
ejaculated  a  prayer  to  him.  She  said  it  was 
such  temperance  that  was  a  fruit  of  the  Spirit ; 
and  she  kept  her  mind  on  him,  remembering 
his  indwelling;  and  asked  herself  how  he 
would  look  at  it,  and  tried  not  to  grieve  him. 
And  when  she  pleased  him  she  no  more  grieved 
her  friends.  ’  ’ 

“There,  girls,  yon  see  that  my  hobby  is  a 
good  one  for  once.  Words  have  a  history  and 
a  character;  they  reveal  one’s  self.  Yon  know 
that  the  Lord  from  heaven,  the  incarnate  One, 
was  called  the  Word.  The  dictionary  is  closed 
for  the  day.  ’  ’ 

Campbell,  X.  Y. 


l.V  ItOVllOOI) 

Prof.  George  Adam  Smith,  in  his  biography 
of  Henry  Drummond,  relates  the  following 
story  of  the  latter’s  school  life: 

The  Rev.  James  Robertson,  a  famous  preacher 
to  children,  was  holding  a  service  for  all  the 
Sabbath  schools  of  the  town  in  Erskine  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  Free  North  school 
was  the  last  to  arrive,  and  the  church  being 
already  crowded,  one  class  was  arranged  on 
the  pulpit  stairs,  and  Henry  and  two  other 
boys  were  taken  into  the  pulpit  itself  with  the 
preacher.  Mr.  Robertson  began  his  sermon 
by  saying  that  the  Bible  is  like  a  tree,  each 
book  a  branch,  each  chapter  a  twig,  and  each 
verse  a  leaf.  “My  text  is  on  the  thirty-ninth 


branch,  the  third  twig,  and  the  seventeenth 
leaf.  Try  and  find  it  for  me.”  Almost  im¬ 
mediately  Henry  slipped  from  behind  him,  and 
said,  ‘  ‘  Malachi  third  and  seventeen.  ”  “  Right, 
my  boy ;  now  take  my  place  and  read  it  out.  ’  ’ 
Then  from  the  pulpit  came  the  silvery  voice : 
“And  they  shall  be  mine,  saith  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  in  that  day  when  I  make  up  my  jewels.  ’  ’ 
Mr.  Robertson  laid  his  hand  on  the  boy’s  head, 
and  said:  “Well  done.  I  hope  one  day  you 
will  be  a  minister.” 


A  WOKI>  TO  AMEIUCWN  FATHEKS. 

You  may  fancy  that  it  is  a  privilege  to  your 
boy  to  have  you  for  a  father ;  but  it  is  at  least 
as  muchja  privilege  to  you  to  have  him  for  a 
son — provided  you  are  a  father  to  him,  and 
not  a  mere  idle  and  vicious  appendage.  And 
that  sort  of  appendage  is  precisely  what  a 
large  percentage  of  American  fathers  are.  It 
does  not  mend  matters  to  say  that  you  are 
fond  of  your  children,  and,  in  proof  of  it,  to 
paw  them  and  kiss  them,  give  them  toys  and 
candy,  picture  books,  circus  tickets,  skates  and 
bicycles ;  or  to  scold  them  violently  and  un¬ 
justly  when  they  happen  to  get  upon  your 
nerves  or  in  your  way.  An  ape  can  slobber 
over  its  offspring,  and  give  it  nuts  or  cuff  it, 
as  whim  may  dictate.  Selfishness  is  at  the 
bottom  of  our  failure  to  give  proper  attention 
to  our  children ;  it  is  selfishness  all  the  way 
through.  We  want  the  fun  of  having  children, 
without  incurring  the  liabilities.  We  want  to 
have  them  around  us,  when  we  are  in  the 
humor,  and  to  have  them  look  nice,  and  dis¬ 
play  all  suitable  merits  and  accomplishments, 
but  we  do  not  wish  to  be  bothered  with  the  task 
of  inculcating  the  same ;  that,  we  devolve  upon 
the  public  school.  We  would  not  allow  our 
most  confidential  clerk  to  engineer  a  critical 
deal  for  us  in  the  market  or  on  ’Change ;  but 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  permitting  a  school 
teacher,  to  us  unknown,  underpaid,  tired  to 
death,  averse  from  her  or  his  occupation  proba¬ 
bly,  and  sometimes  incompetent,  to  determine 
the  lines  upon  which  our  own  flesh  and  blood, 
with  his  immortal  soul,  is  to  take  his  depart¬ 
ure  in  life ;  lines  w’hose  direction  and  grading 
will  practically  settle  his  future. — Julian  Haw¬ 
thorne  in  North  American  Review. 


It.VKIES  IX  CHINA. 

When  a  Chinese  baby  takes  a  nap,  people 
think  its  soul  is  having  a  rest  — going  out  for  a 
long  walk,  perhaps.  If  the  nap  is  a  very  long 
one,  the  mother  is  frightened.  She  is  afraid 
that  her  baby’s  soul  has  wandered  too  far 
away,  and  cannot  find  its  way  home.  If  it 
doesn’t  come  back,  of  course  the  baby  will 
never  waken.  Sometimes  men  are  sent  out  on 
the  street  to  call  the  baby’s  name  over  and 
over  again,  as  though  it  were  a  real  child  lost. 
They  hope  to  lead  the  soul  back  home.  If  a 
baby  sleeps  while  it  is  being  carried  from  one 
place  to  another,  the  danger  of  losing  the  soul 
along  the  way  is  very  great.  So,  whoever 
carries  the  little  one  keeps  saying  its  name  out 
loud,  so  that  the  soul  will  not  stray  away. 
They  think  of  the  soul  as  a  bird  hopping  along 
after  them. 


“XO  TIME.” 

“Isn’t  that  lovely?”  asked  a  young  girl, 
holding  up  a  large  and  most  elaborately  em¬ 
broidered  table-mat  for  the  admiration  of  a 
friend. 

“It  is  very  pretty  indeed,  ’ ’  said  the  lady. 
“It  must  have  taken  you  a  long  time  to  em¬ 
broider  it.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  Indeed  it  did,  ’  ’  was  the  almost  triumphant 
reply.  “Why,  do  yon  know,  I  kept  an  exact 
account  of  the  time  I  spent  on  that  cloth,  and 
it  aggregated  nearly  four  weeks,  allowing  eight 
hours  to  each  day!” 

Later  in  the  conversation  the  fact  was  devel¬ 


oped  that  this  young  lady  had  given  up  a  class 
of  little  girls  in  the  primary  department  of  a 
mission  Sunday-school  because  she  “simply 
had  no  time  in  which  to  prepare  the  lesson.” — 
The  Wellspring. 

THE  OBSERVATION  CAR. 

THE  FI.OWEKS’  OPENING  DAY, 

Ellen  Knight  Bradford. 

A  dandelion  peeped  tUrouKh  the  iron  fence 
And  nodded  her  ftolden  head 
To  a  little  blue  violet  over  the  way. 

And  this  is  what  she  said  : 

“  I  hear  they  are  having  an  opening  day 
In  the  park  on  Farragut  S(iuare, 

.\nd  Tulip,  and  Crocus,  and  Hyacinth, 

And  Coleus,  too,  are  there. 

”  They  say  that  stripes  are  all  the  rage 
For  gowns,  hut  I’ll  tell  you,  dear, 

I  strongly  suspect  they’re  much  the  same. 

As  those  that  were  worn  last  year. 

‘‘.And  Sweet-pea  caps  will  still  lie  high— 

They’re  always  in  style,  you  see. 

The  very  shape  that  we  hear  them  call 
‘The  cap  of  Xormandie.’ 

“Let  us  go  to  the  park,  sweet  Violet, 

I  surely  would  like  to  find 
A  tulip  gown  or  a  hyacinth  tonue 
Just  suited  to  my  mind.” 

A  little  Anemone  down  in  the  grass 
Heanl  all  this  and  crie<l  with  glee, 

“Oh,  a  dandelion  in  a  tulip  frock 
Would  be  a  sight  to  see  1 

“And  a  hyacinth  toque  on  your  golden  head  I 
Why,  you  frivolous  little  elf, 

Xo  one  would  ever  know  it  was  spring. 

Should  you  thus  disguise  yourself.” 

The  Violet  droppe<l  her  head  and  smiled 
In  her  own  sweet,  quiet  way. 

And  only  said  :  “  1  think,  my  dears, 

I  must  wait  for  a  bargain  day.” 

Washington.  —A'.  1'.  Olmrver. 

THE  BEAUTY  OF  THE  MOSSES. 

lu  au  article  idikhe  Providence  Journal  by 
Mr.  W.  Whitman  Bailey  we  find  a  suggestion 
of  a  new  subject  of  investigation  for  our  young 
travelers. 

The  mosses  are  often  overlooked  later  in  the 
season  when  we  have  a  wealth  of  beauty  and 
vegetation  around  us,  but  as  Mr.  Bailey  de¬ 
clares,  there  is  nothing  in  all  nature  brighter 
than  the  mosses  of  early  spring.  With  the 
hope  that  our  readers  will  be  led  to  observe 
more  carefully  these  wonderful  carpets  of  the 
woods  we  quote  the  following  from  the  paper 
referred  to: 

“Whether  it  is  from  their  intrinsic  verdure, 
or  from  the  fact  that  the  surroundings  are  at 
that  time  sombre,  we  never  pause  to  determine. 
The  green  oases  are  accepted  just  as  they  are. 
There  is  something  especially  alluring  about 
them ;  the  velvety  sheen  entices  us,  as  well  as 
the  fresh  clean  odor.  We  have  seen  a  birch 
tree  standing  on  a  carpet  of  richest  Brussels. 
Some  of  the  trees,  decrepit  with  age  and 
fatigued  by  long  standing,  wrap  their  feet 
about  with  costly  rugs  of  moss.  Thej'  admire 
Oriental  ease,  these  old-time  gouty  fellows,  and 
what  could  be  softer,  cooler,  more  refreshing 
than  these  billowy  cushions?  As  we  walk 
through  the  woods,  brown  with  the  wrecks  of 
former  seasons,  where  the  hazel  catkins  and 
the  tassels  of  the  alder  alone  give  promise  o 
returning  life,  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  exultation 
that  we  come  to  a  bed  of  moss.  Here  in  minia¬ 
ture  we  have  the  whole  beauty  of  the  forest. 
Pines  and  ferns  and  the  grace  of  deciduous 
trees  are  all  imitated.  Nor  are  the  mosses 
content  with  copying  the  natural  forms  about 
them.  We  find  in  their  fructification  most 
astonishing  representations  of  helmets,  lances, 
spears,  swords  and  other  items  of  mediieval 
warfare.  Their  colors,  too,  are  extremely 
varied,  passing  through  all  gradations  of  green, 
to  a  nearly  positive  white.  Where  the  mosses 
abandon  the  trail  of  tints  the  lichens  assume 
it.  Although  usually  of  a  gray  or  whitish-gray 
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appearance,  there  are  some  that  are  of  a  vivid 
yellow  or  orange.  We  have  noted  a  stone  wall 
that  looked  like  a  palette  npon  which  Nature 
had  tried  her  brashes.  We  find  a  strange  con¬ 
fusion  of  hues  resolving  themselves  into  a  wild 
unity  and  beauty.  The  pigments  are  not  yet 
prepared  for  the  portrayal  of  a  cardinal  flower, 
a  gentian,  a  rose,  or  a  trobiscus.  It  is  with  a 
few  faint,  tremulous  touches  of  color  that  the 
young  artist  begins.  She  works  up  through 
anemones,  violets,  marsh  marigolds,  colum¬ 
bines  and  the  painted  cup  to  the  full  splendor 
of  summer  and  the  glory  of  the  autumn.  ’  ’ 

UNDER  THE  STONES. 

It  is  surprising  what  wonderful  things  are 
going  on  under  the  stones  along  the  roadway, 
or  in  the  meadows.  Turn  up  the  stones,  chil¬ 
dren,  and  see  what  is  hidden  beneath  them. 

William  Hamilton  Gibson  tells  how  he  made 
such  an  investigation: 

“It  has  always  been  a  favorite  pastime  with 
me,  this  overturning  of  stones,  and  I  know  not 
how  many  thousands  of  them,  big  and  little, 
and  even  rocks,  too,  have  disclosed  their  dark 
secrets  to  me.  Under  one  I  found  a  mouse 
nest :  another,  a  snake  or  toad ;  the  next  one 
may  disclose  the  nest  of  the  solitary  bee  or 
brown  wasp,  or  mud-dauber,  or  rare  spider; 
and  here  I  find  a  pretty  orange-spotted  sala¬ 
mander,  or  wood  frog,  or  a  rare  cocoon,  to  say 
nothing  of  all  the  host  of  squirming  things — 
beetles,  bugs,  caterpillars,  centipedes,  arma¬ 
dillo-bugs  and  ants — which  are  among  the 
certain  dwellers  beneath  almost  any  stone  in 
the  field. 

“One  day  I  lifted  a  large  flat  rock  and  turned 
it  over,  when  I  was  immediately  saluted  with 
a  distinct  explosion,  accompanied  with  a  tiny 
cloud  of  smoke  among  the  border  grasses.  I 
quickly  parted  the  grass  and  saw  a  small  blue 
beetle  partly  concealed  beneath  a  dried  leaf.  I 
sought  to  pick  him  up,  when  I  was  treated  to 
a  repetition  of  the  explosive  report  and  another 
cloud  of  smoke. 

“Here  w’as  a  curious  freak  indeed.  A  regu¬ 
lar  sharp-shooter,  blue  uniform  and  all.  I  cap¬ 
tured  my  insect  and  placed  him  in  a  collecting- 
box.  Shortly  afterwards,  upon  lifting  the  lid, 
the  prisoner  gave  me  another  volley.  But  no 
provocation  could  induce  him  to  further  waste 
his  powder.  His  ammunition  w’as  exhausted, 
and  he  evidently  only  carried  three  rounds. 

“After  a  night’s  rest  in  captivity,  however, 
the  spirit  of  the  insect  was  revived  and  I  got 
another  round  of  three  shots  out  of  him,  the 
puff  of  white  smoke-like  vapor  staining  the 
tin  interior  of  the  box  and  leaving  an  acid 
pungent  odor.  The  name  of  this  insect  is  the 
Bombardier  beetle.  ’  ’ 


A  SWALLOWS  FLIGHT. 

Some  one,  wishing  to  te.st  the  flight  of  a 
swallow,  caught  an  untamed  one  that  had  its 
nest  on  a  farm  in  Shropshire,  Eng.  It  was 
taken  in  a  cage  to  London,  and  then  set  free. 
Eighty  minutes  after  its  release  it  was  >>ack 
at  its  home,  having  traveled  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  miles  at  the  rate  of  two  a  minute. 

A  M  KIGI  S  LION  STORY. 

When  lions  were  still  numerous  and  easily 
observed  in  Southern  Africa,  they  were  some¬ 
times  seen  instructing  one  another  in  voluntar>’ 
gymnastics,  and  practicing  their  leaps,  making 
a  bush  play  the  part  of  the  absent  game. 
Moffat  tells  the  story  of  a  lion,  which  had 
missed  a  zebra  by  miscalculating  the  distance, 
repeating  the  jump  several  times  for  his  own 
instruction.  Two  of  his  comrades  coming 
upon  him  while  he  was  engaged  in  the  exer¬ 
cise,  he  led  them  around  the  rock  to  show  them 
how  matters  stood,  and  then,  returning  to  the 
starting-point,  completed  the  lesson  by  making 
a  final  leap.  The  animals  kept  roaring  during 
the  whole  of  the  curious  scene,  “talking  to¬ 


gether,  ’  ’  as  the  native  who  watched  them  said. 
By  the  aid  of  individual  training  of  this  kind, 
industrial  animals  become  apter  as  they  grow 
older;  old  birds,  for  instance,  constructing 
more  artistic  nests  than  the  young  ones,  and 
little  animals  like  mice  becoming  more  adroit 
with  age.  _ 

“Do  you  like  learning  to  spell,  Willie?’’ 
asked  the  visitor. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know.  I  think  I  would  if 
words  was  spelt  like  they’re  pronounced,’’ 
said  Willie. 

“Which,  for  instance?’’ 

“Oh,  jography,  and  ’rithmetc  and  joyman. 
What’s  the  use  of  spellin’  joyman  G-e  r- 
m-a-n?’’ — Harper’s  Bazar. 

“What  are  pauses?’’  the  teacher  asked  the 
first  class  in  grammar. 

“Things  that  grows  on  cats  and  dogs, ’’ an¬ 
swered  the  smallest  girl. 

SUt’tESSFUL  MISSIONH. 

Dr.  J.  Hunter  Wells. 

A  report  of  the  Pyengyang  work  is  like  that 
of  American  naval  victories — an  uninterrupted 
story  of  success.  The  religious  development  of 
this  field  is  unparalleled  in  mission  work. 
That  the  rate  of  spiritual  and  numerical  growth 
keeps  up  is  marvelous.  The  Methodist  minis¬ 
ter  and  doctor  and  the  Roman  Catholics  are 
equally  successful.  Three  years  ago  there 
were  less  than  one  hundred  baptized  persons, 
and  less  than  three  hundred  professing  Chris¬ 
tians  here  under  the  care  of  the  two  clerical 
and  one  medical  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board.  There  are  now  over  one  thousand  five 
hundred  baptized  persons  and  over  five  thou¬ 
sand  professing  Christians,  including  catechu¬ 
mens  and  those  baptized. 

The  features  of  the  work  are  evangelistic  and 
medical,  though  the  medical,  of  course,  im¬ 
plies  medical  evangelism.  By  evangelistic  we 
mean  itinerating,  personal  contact  and  teach¬ 
ing  of  individuals;  we  have  never  done  street 
preaching  or  opened  street  chapels,  though 
we  have  found  a  book  store  of  great  influence 
and  benefit.  Books  and  tracts  have  never  been 
sold  indiscriminately,  much  less  given  away, 
for  when  a  thing  has  no  value  it  is  generally 
worth  nothing,  and  if  books  or  tracts  were  dis¬ 
tributed  carelessly,  here  in  Northern  Korea, 
they  would  go  to  adorn  walls  and  to  stop  up 
holes  to  keep  the  wind  away.  We  have  never 
yet  been  able  to  fully  supply  the  demand  for 
Scriptures  in  the  native  script  and  the  price  is 
always  ready. 

Next  to  itineration,  w'hich  takes  largely  of 
the  time  of  the  missionaries,  and  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  other  features,  with  the  distribution 
of  tracts  and  Scriptures  by  sale,  come  the  train¬ 
ing  classes  for  leaders.  These  leatiers  are 
usually  appointed  by  the  congregations  of  the 
hundred  and  more  unorganized  churches.  They 
are,  of  course,  without  salary.  Training  or 
Bible  study  classes  are  held  as  often  as  possi¬ 
ble,  though  in  some  districts  but  once  a  year, 
for  the  instruction  of  these  appointed  leaders 
and  others.  There  is  also  a  class  for  women, 
conducted  by  the  women  missionaries.  It  is 
self-supporting  and  in  the  self-sacrifice  of  the 
native  women  and  in  all  that  stirs  the  heart  in 
sympathy  it  is  as  successful  as  the  annual  cla.ss 
for  men  which  also  meets  here  in  Pj’engyang. 
With  these  three  features  of  evangelistic  work 
and  with  the  catechumen  system,  which  is  one 
of  the  strong  foundation  stones,  and  the  human 
secret  of  the  success  of  the  work,  with  insist¬ 
ence  on  the  old  truths,  the  simple  truths  and 
the  Bible  alone  as  a  guide,  the  work  has 
progressed  and  is  progressing  as  the  reports 
but  partly  show. 

Working  on  these  old  lines  converts,  after 
hearing  of  their  sin  and  of  the  Way,  the 
Truth  and  the  Life,  go  out  without  being 


especially  bidden,  and  tell  it  to  their  friends 
and  neighbors.  Thus  the  good  news  has  spread 
so  that  there  are  many  regions  where  people 
partly  instructed  by  converts  are  calling  for 
the  missionary  to  come  and  tell  them  more  of 
this  wonderful  Word  they  have  heard. 

The  question  of  self-support  is  one  of  prac¬ 
tical  application  here  and  bids  fair  to  be  solved 
in  a  few  years.  It  would  be  easy  to  spoil 
all  our  plans  for  native  self-support.  The  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  church  in  Western  architectural  style, 
for  which  we  have  had  the  promise  of  money 
from  U.  S.  A.,  but  which  we  wouldn’t  use, 
would  go  far  towards  destroying  many  of  the 
plans  for  native  self-support.  The  people  here 
have  their  standard  of  life,  and  to  that  standard, 
when  it  is  pure  and  clean  as  that  of  the  native 
Christian  is,  must  our  ideas  of  churches, 
schools  and  so  on  be  made.  Their  wage  for 
ordinary  labor  or,  for  instance,  a  language 
teacher,  is  about  four  dollars  a  month.  A  ten 
thousand  dollar  church  here  would  therefore 
mean  about  what  the  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  church  would  mean  in  a  village  of  some 
five  hundred  people.  All  this  makes  large 
expectations  impossible,  and  yet  the  impossible 
has  happened,  for  the  little  church  here  in 
Pyengyang  contributed  last  year  in  church  col¬ 
lections  an  important  sum  for  building  and  for 
benevolences.  One  thing  that  encourages  con¬ 
tributions  is  the  fact  that  while  we  try  to  raise 
the  Koreans  out  of  their  low  spiritual  condi¬ 
tion  into  that  cleanliness  which  comes  after 
godliness,  we  don’t  overcome  all  their  efforts 
by  building  brick  churches  or  schools,  and 
even  go  so  far  as  to  discomfort  ourselves  in 
making  the  houses  we  live  in  conform  to  the 
Korean  architecture. 

Although  we  have  a  class  of  boys  and  young 
men  seriously  studying  the  higher  Korean 
and  Chinese  branches,  and  in  Western  learn¬ 
ing  as  far  as  translated  books  permit,  our  edu¬ 
cational  work  here  is,  as  yet,  elementary.  The 
coming  year,  however,  will  doubtless  see  this 
class  organized  as  an  academy,  and  by  natural 
growth  aiidfnative  support  develop  into  what 
might  be  called  a  college.  Indeed,  the  Koreans 
requested  'me  last  week  to  take  charge  of  a 
medicaljclass,  and  if  the  theological  instruction 
were  systematized,  the  school,  what  with  theo¬ 
logical  classes,  medical  classes,  instruction  in 
the  sciences  and  arts,  the  combination  of  a 
normal  class  for  teachers,  already  well  under 
way  by  Mrs.  Wells— if  that  isn’t  a  college, 
what  is? 

But  already  organized  and  successful  is  the 
little  hospital  and  dispensary,  with  its  three 
wards  8x8  feet,  one  12x13  and  a  waiting  room 
24x8,  with  a  surgery  drug  room  and  reception 
room,  seeing  and  ministering  to  some  ten  thou- 
.saiid  patients  a  year,  thus  being  a  leaven  which 
“leaveneth  the  whole  mass’’  of  the  people  of 
this  district.  One  important  surgical  opera¬ 
tion  could  work  wonders,  but  when  over  a 
score  of  blind  people  were  restored  to  sight 
last  year  and  three  in  the  past  three  days,  by 
the  operations  of  extraction  of  cataract  and 
iridectomy,  the  matter  is  emphasized.  This 
hospital  for  all  expenses  of  support  of  poor 
patients — and  there  are  few  other  kind  in 
Korea — for  drugs,  for  fuel,  for  appliances,  etc. 
etc.  is  costing  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  its 
people  but  about  to  1400  a  year! 

Thus  on  simple  lines  and  by  simple  truths  is 
the  work  in  all  lines  progressing.  Dr.  Under¬ 
wood  of  Seoul  is  having  the  same  great  success 
with  the  same  methods,  in  the  fields  over  which 
he  has  charge,  and  I,  for  one,  I  think  that 
wherever  the  Ross-Nevius  Moft’ett  method  of 
work,  modified  as  is  appropriate  to  each  place, 
is  pushed,  that  it  wdll  prove  equally  successful 
in  securing  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
through  whom  all  things  work  here  and 
wherever  else  there  is  power  manifested. 
Pyesoyaso  Korea. 
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Makes  the  food  more  delicious  and  wholesome 
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WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

One  Rejected  Pnpil.  — Describing  the  scene  at 
the  railroad  station  in  Arizona,  when  certain 
happy  chlidren  were  turning  their  faces  towards 
Christian  civilization  and  fifty  returned  sadly 
to  the  reservation.  Miss  Pierson  pictured  one 
little  girl  whose  brother  had  received  some 
instruction  at  Tucson. 

She  and  her  parents  lingered  when  the  others 
bade  a  tearful  good-bye,  then  she  just  hid  her 
face  in  her  mother’s  dress  and  cried.  Her 
brother,  seated  upon  the  ground,  was  weeping 
also.  The  Superintendent,  overcome  by  the 
scene,  said:  “I  cannot  stand  this.  I  must  take 
her  also,”  and  she  was  crowded  in.  She 
proved  one  of  the  brightest  and  sweetest  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  school. 

Greetings  from  Synodical  officers  are  wel¬ 
come  at  headquarters.  In  far-away  Colorado 
Presbyterian  women  are  working  against  Mor- 
moiiism,  and  energetic,  patient,  tactful  efforts 
are  being  made  to  interest  the  young  people. 

Iowa,  in  proof  of  her  love  for  the  mother 
organization,  has  advanced  her  contributions 
one-fourth  beyond  those  of  last  year.  She  says : 

'  ‘  Go  forward  and  we  will  help  you.  ’  ’  These 
women  are  getting  beyond  pledges  and  are 
bringing  free-will  offerings. 

Interesting  reminiscences  come  from  Min¬ 
nesota.  There  Mrs.  James  was  first  elected 
President.  There  Mrs.  Finks  was  elected 
Secretary  and  there  the  Home  Mission  Monthly 
took  its  initiative  step. 

The  Indians. — Chief  Simon  Pokagon,  who 
died  recently  at  the  age  of  seventy,  is  described 
as  ‘  ‘  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  and  impressive 
figures  of  our  Republic.  His  remains  rest  in 
Rush  Church  cemetery,  near  Hartford,  Mich., 
the  church  for  which  he  had  done  much  in  his 
lifetime.  He  was  a  true  hero,  and  made  for 
himself  a  unique  place  in  American  literature.  ” 
The  Utes. — Mr.  A.  J.  Rodriguez,  a  Mexican 
who  was  converted  in  one  of  our  schools,  is 
laboring  with  marked  success  as  evangelist 
among  these  Indians  at  Ignacio,  New  Mexico. 

Miss  Floretta  Shields,  who  for  some  years 
was  our  missionary  among  the  Laguna  Indians 
of  New  Mexico,  is  now  doing  volunteer  work 
among  the  Southern  Utes  at  Cortez,  Cal.  She 
was  originally  a  Government  teacher  and  it  is 

“Example  is  Better  '■ 
j  Than  Precept.” 

I  It  is  not  what  we  say,  but  what  I 
i  Hood" s  Sarsaparilla  does,  that  tells  the  | 
3  story.  Thousands  of  testimonials  are 
I  examples  of  what  Hood's  has  done  for  i 
\  others,  and  what  it  will  do  for  you.  ' 

I  Scrofula— “Running  scrofula  sores  made  me 
1  shunned  by  neighbors.  Medical  treatment  failed. 

1  A  relative  urged  me  to  try  Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  | 
I  Did  so  and  in  a  few  months  the  sores  completely 
I  healed.”  Mrs.  J.  M.  Hatch,  Etna,  N.  H. 

i  J&0(CiSaHalMS}ffa 

J  Hood  a  Pllla  cure  llrer  Ills;  the  non-Irrltatlng  and 
J  only  cathartic  to  take  with  Hiod's  .Sarsaparlll  i.  .  .  I 


said  that  when  she  took  up  the  Indian  work 
the  men,  with  one  exception,  did  the  sewing, 
but  when  she  left,  the  women,  with  one  ex¬ 
ception,  performed  his  part  of  housewifery,  as 
well  as  washing,  baking,  etc. 

Miss  Helen  Clark,  late  teacher  among  the 
Spokanes,  has  gone  to  the  Indians  of  Neah 
Bay,  Washington.  These  Indians  have  been  on 
a  reservation  for  thirty  years  and  until  now 
not  one  missionary  of  any  denomination  has 
ever  been  among  them. 

‘‘Among  the  Mormons,  one  interesting  fea¬ 
ture  of  our  school,  ’  ’  says  a  teacher  ‘  ‘  is  a  class 
of  young  men  who  come  that  they  may  have 
the  benefit  of  the  higher  mathematics  and  gram¬ 
mar.  They  attend  the  morning  session  only 
and  are  consequently  obliged  to  take  part  in 
Bible  study,  singing  Gospel  hymns  and 
prayer.”  Two  of  these  are  leading  Mormons, 
and  much  is  to  be  hoped  for  these  who  are 
brought  thus  into  contact  with  divine  truth. 

Our  patrons  are  polite  and  some  do  not  object 
to  Bible  study,  but  we  are  closely  watched  and 
if  a  scholar  becomes  interested  in  Sunday- 
school  or  in  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society* 
he  is  denounced  and  only  forgiven  on  condition 
of  being  re- baptized  and  doing  some  temple 
work  for  the  dead. 

So  very  ignorant  are  they  of  Bible  history 
that  I  was  surprised  at  the  reply  of  one  boy  to 
the  question,  ‘‘Who  was  Joseph?”  ‘‘He  was 
first  counsel  to  Pharoah.  ’  ’ 

Alaska. — A  six  days’  oiiting  for  Mrs.  Carter 
of  the  Sitka  school  will  ‘‘ever  be  a  bright 
spot”  in  her  life.  She  visited  the  ‘‘wonder¬ 
ful  Muir  glacier,  ’  ’  then  traveled  on  the  first 
railroad  of  Alaska  to  Skagway,  a  town  of  four 
thousand  inhabitnats,  where  a  year  previous 
there  were  only  four  little  cabins.  This  trip 
must  have  been  a  vast  relief  from  the  monotony 
of  bread  making,  for  in  one  month  two  thou¬ 
sand  one  hundred  and  forty-two  loaves  were 
consumed. 

Four  very  busy  and  happy  years  Mrs.  Carter 
has  given  to  this  mission  work.  She  describes 
the  daily  routine  in  the  school  kitchen : 
‘‘Breakfast  at  6.30,  dinner  at  12  and  supper  at 
5. 15.  I  often  wonder  at  the  amount  of  food  to 
be  prepared,  but  when  eighty  or  ninety  hungry 
boys  and  girls  come  in,  it  soon  disappears. 
The  dreaded  short  days  are  over  and  soon  we 
shall  be  able  to  breakfast  by  daylight.  When 
summer  returns  there  is  much  to  enjoy  here 
that  we  do  not  have  elsewhere.  ”  H.  E.  B. 

WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  meeting  April 
27  was  the  presence  of  Miss  Medbury  of  Persia, 
who  with  Miss  Russell  has  had  charge  of  Fisk 
Seminary,  Urnmiah,  for  the  last  six  years. 
She  told  of  the  hindrance  to  the  work  caused 
by  the  cut  made,  when  the  missionaries,  un¬ 
willing  to  stop  the  native  preachers — lest  all 
the  work  of  the  villages  should  suffer — made 
the  retrenchment  on  the  existing  institutions; 
the  seminary,  college  and  press  were  closed, 
and  the  hospital  only  kept  open  through  the 
aid  of  private  funds.  The  seminary  is  open 
this  year  so  the  members  of  the  graduating 
class  who  have  been  waiting  can  finish  their 
course.  The  work  for  the  mountain  girls  has 
1  been  of  peculiar  interest.  When  Miss  Med¬ 
bury,  at  the  beginning,  asked  to  have  twenty 


of  these  girls  in  the  school.  Dr.  Shedd  said, 
‘‘Ask  the  mission  to  allow  ten  and  it  will 
seem  more  probable.  ’  ’  Twojyears  later  she 
had  a  photograph  of  twenty -five  of  these  girls 
taken  in  the  school.  They  come  from  great 
distances — one  came  fifteen  days’  journey  from 
Mosul — and  they  have  to  stay  through  their  en¬ 
tire  course,  for  the  traveling  to  and  fro  through 
the  Koordish  regions  is  too  dangerous.  These 
girls  develop  into  strong  womanly  Christians, 
and  are  the  hope  of  the  mountain  people. 

Miss  Medbury  has  charge  of  all  the  village 
schools  for  girls,  which  before  she  left  num¬ 
bered  twenty-three.  After  the  term  begins  at 
the  seminary  and  before  the  village  schools 
open,  she  holds  a  two  weeks’  institute  for  the 
native  teachers,  many  of  them  alumnie  or 
former  pupils  of  Fisk,  in  which  they  are 
taught  normal  methods  and  have  the  chance  to 
observe  how  the  teaching  is  done  in  the  school 
by  the  American  ladies.  Then  during  the  year 
Miss  Medbury  visits  the  villages  to  see  the 
school  work  for  boys  and  every  two  weeks 
attends  a  gathering  of  them,  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  teachers  from  all  the  villages.  They 
are  eager  to  learn  methods  for  teaching  and 
often  need  instruction  themselves  in  special 
departments.  The  village  pastors  come  in  to 
the  city  once  a  month  to  receive  the  teachers’ 
pay,  and  there  is  a  native  Board  of  Education, 
which  sets  the  tax  for  each  village  school  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  means.  In  this  way  self-support 
is  being  increased,  and  it  was  very  hard  at  the 
time  of  the  cut  to  have  so  much  of  this  good 
work  stopped.  A  great  deal  of  work  and  many 
interruptions  fill  the  time  of  the  teacher;  for 
instance,  during  five  months.  Miss  Medbury 
received  nearly  five  hundred  calls,  including 
those  of  the  alumna*,  which  meant  staying  for 
three  meals  and  over  night.  She  would  like 
to  teach  sewing,  knitting,  housekeeping  and 
various  other  useful  arts,  but,  strange  to  say, 
she  has  not  found  time. 

A  change  has  been  made  in  the  girls’  gradu¬ 
ating  dresses.  There  was  no  rule  about  them, 
and  while  some  would  wear  the  cheap  calicoes, 
others  would  be  decked  out  in  all  the  finery  of 
a  wedding  or  great  function  and  wear  a  purple 
velvet  gown,  trimmed  with  green  cotton  braid, 
with  pink  headdress  and  blue  apron ;  at  first 
they  were  persuaded  to  all  wear  calico,  thus 
a  uniform  was  accomplished;  then  a  simple 
white  dress,  made  of  the  stuff  that  all  can  buy 
in  the  bazaar,  was  introduced  and  has  become 
such  a  fashion  that  some  have  even  gone  to 


2/ou  are 
what 

\ you  eat^^ 

For  good,  strong 
healthy  bodies  cap- 
'  able  of  bearing  the 
brunt  of  life  and  win¬ 
ning  success,  good 
I  tissue-building  food 
must  be  eaten.  Vig- 
bodies  can 
never  be  produced 
from  impoverished  food.  Common ' 

'  white  flour  loses  in  the  milling  nearly  • 

'  three  -  fourths  the  food  value  which  ' 
nature  placed  in  the  wheat  berrv. 

fniMilisniiv 

AFINE  FLOUR DFTHE  ENTIRE  WHEAT 

I  is  rich  in  phosphates  and  nitrogenous  I 
'  properties,  made  so  by  the  preservation  i 
'  of  ALL  the  parts  of  the  wheat  berry,  i 
the  hard,  innutritions  outer  husk  only 
I  beingdiscarded.  It  makes  bone,  muscle, 
nerves  and  brain.  Booklet  Free. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  have  it,  send  us  his 
name  and  your  order — we  will  see  that  you  arc 
I  supplied.  The  Genuine  made  oniv  by 

FRANKLIN  MILLS  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
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the  length  of  opposing  the  castoni  of  ages  and 
say  they  will  be  married  in  white.  So  far 
only  one  has  been  married  in  her  graduating 
dress. 

Many  are  the  obstacles  to  the  work  of  this 
mission ;  the  present  one  is  the  invasion  of  the 
Russians,  who  have  already  turned  many  of 
the  old  Nestoriau  faith  to  the  Greek  church. 
The  poor  people,  always  oppressed  and  never 
given  their  rights,  were  glad  enough  to  do 
anything  that  seemed  to  insure  them  political 
protection.  If  the  Russians  should  succeed  in 
taking  possession  of  the  province  of  Azerbijau, 
as  they  threaten,  it  will  mean  a  stop  to  all 
missionary  work  there,  but  the  missionaries 
are  determined  to  hold  on  as  long  as  possible, 
and  even  if  driven  out  would  hope  to  continue 
the  mountain  work  from  the  Turkish  side. 
Three-quarters  of  the  Nestorian  nation  are  in 
the  mountains,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  are 
anxious  to  get  hold  of  them.  But  we  have 
the  language  aud  can  reach  these  people  from 
Vau  or  Mosul.  Our  converts  among  the  Nesto- 
rians  will  be  subject  to  persecution,  and  already 
where  a  Christian  girl  has  been  betrothed  to  a 
Russian  convert  the  Greek  service  is  insisted 
on,  aud  they  need  all  help  and  encouragement 
to  keep  them  strong  in  the  faith  and  loyal 
to  their  religion.  The  Christian  wives  and 
daughters  of  some  of  the  men  are  already 
under  severe  persecution  to  force  them  into 
the  Greek  church. 

A  good  note  of  cheer  was  brought  into  the 
meeting  by  Mrs.  Fry,  who  had  received  word 
through  Mrs.  Noyes  of  China  of  the  work  in 
the  leper  village  near  Canton.  A  woman  who 
had  this^disease  came  to  Canton  and  had  her 
leg  amputated  by  Dr.  Mary  Niles  in  the  hos¬ 
pital.  The  disease  was  not  stopped,  however, 
aud  she  and  her  husband  were  sent  to  the  leper 
village  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor  suffer¬ 
ers.  The’result  has  been  thirteen  hopeful  con¬ 
versions. 

Mrs.  Dalles  read  an  interesting  letter  from 
Mrs.  Lippert  of  Elat,  one  of  our  new  mission¬ 
aries  to  Africa.  This  is  the  first  letter  from 
her  since  her  arrival. 

It  was  reported  that  Mrs.  Gilman  of  Hainan, 
who  has  been  at  Clifton  Springs,  is  much  better 
and  has  gone  to  be  with  her  children  at  home; 
and  Mrs.  Woolsey  spoke  of  the  illness  of  Miss 
Galt  of  Siam,  and  told  how  Mrs.  Soneider,  in 
spite  of  'little  children  aud  young  baby,  had 
devotedly  cared  for  her  here  in  this  city. 

The  state  of  the  treasury  was  referred  to,  for 
we  still  hope  that  through  timely  private  gifts 
“No  debt”  may ’be  reported  to  General  As.sem- 
bly.  This  is  most  important  for  the  whole 
work,  for  otherwise  the  candidates,  ready  aud 
waiting,  cannot  be  sent  out.  Miss  Simar,  whom 
we  hope  to  send  to  Angom,  Africa,  is  one  of 
these,  and  another.  Miss  Tolle,  is  willing  aud 
anxious  to  go  somewhere  under  our  Board,  al¬ 
though  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  offer  her  a  good  position  in  Calcutta. 

Prayers  were  offered  for  Mrs.  Hart,  our 
former  Treasurer,  who  is  lying  very  ill,  and 
for  Mrs.  Mitchell,  in  the  great  sorrow  of  the 
death  of  her  daughter  Lucy,  which  will  be  also 
a  great  shock  to  the  sister  in  India  and  the 
relatives^in  Syria. 

To  the  Christian  Endeavorers  comes  this 
letter  Jfrom?  their  missionary,  Mr.  Curtis  of 
Yamagnchi,  Japan:  “Since  the  beginning  of 
the  year  have  we  been  more  and  more  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  need  of  special  efforts  to  win 
individual  souls  besides  the  regular  preaching 
services.  Then  we  are  seeking  to  ‘become  all 
things  to  all  men,  ’  and  reach  the  people  who 
work  for  us  or  come  under  oar  employ  in  any 
way.  So  we  started  a  special  meeting  for 
them  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  have 
kept  it  up  weekly  ever  since.  The  head  car¬ 
penter  in  whose  neighborhood  most  of  regular 
attendants  live,  has  united  with  the  church. 


These  simple-hearted  people  all  evince  interest 
andfearnestness. 

“Onr  New  Year  callers  this  year  were  un¬ 
usually  few,  so  we  were  reminded  that  ‘he 
that  hath  friends  must  show  himself  friendly.  ’ 
We  began  by  calling  as  widely  as  possible  and 
leaving  cards  at  every  house  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  We  invite  our  Japanese  friends,  a  few 
at  a  time,  to  a  meal,  once  three  doctors ;  another 
time  a  doctor,  a  dentist  and  an  army  official, 
etc.  We  make  the  dinner  as  good  and  appetiz¬ 
ing  as  possible  without  being  elaborate,  aud 
we  find  the  men  quite  willing  to  talk  about 
personal  religion.  Mrs.  Curtis  has  a  large 
attendance  at  Mothers’  meeting  in  connection 
with  kindergarten.  There  seems  now  to  be  an 
opening  for  work  among  the  hospital  nnrses, 
forty  in  number. 

“Sometimes  I  go  out  on  my  wheel  a  few 
miles  in  the  country,  stopping  at  any  little 
village  or  cluster  of  houses.  The  gift  of  a 
few  tracts  draws  a  crowd  and  then  there  is 
opportunity  for  a  short  talk  on  the  simple  story 
of  Jesus.  There  are  a  dozen  villages  in  the 
vicinity  of  Yamagnchi,  each  having  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  a  thousand.  ‘  Go  out  quickly  into  the 
highways  and  hedges  aud  compel  them  to  come 
in,  ’  are  the  words  that  have  been  ringing  in 
my  ears.  Beginning  with  the  Day  of  Prayer 
for  College  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Yamagnchi  church  held  a  nightly 
prayer  meeting  for  a  week,  and  the  believers 
have  been  greatly  stirred  up  to  work  for  souls.  ’  ’ 

Miss  Grace  Newton  writes  to  Mrs.  Woolsey 
from  Peking,  China,  on  February  16:  “The 
school  has  gone  on  nicely  this  year ;  we  have 
now  thirty-six  pupils.  There  has  been  a  good 
spirit  among  the  girls,  and  they  have  done  fine 
work. 

“I  am  hoping  to  take  another  step  towards 
self-support  this  spring,  planning  to  invite  the 
parents  to  come  together  and  consult  about 
doubling  the  present  fee,  so  that  it  will  amount 
to  nearly  one-half  of  the  pupils’  board.  No 
other  girls’  school  in  Peking  has  dreamed  of 
such  a  thing,  but  I  believe  that  it  can  be  done. 
Will  you  not  pray  that  these  parents  may  see 
the  propriety  of  such  a  step  and  be  glad  to  do 
their  part?  The  principle  is  very  important. 
Though  now  the  girls’  board  is  almost  free, 
still  in  some  ways  it  is  considerable  of  a  sacri¬ 
fice  for  parents  to  let  their  daughters  come ; 
they  must  have  more  and  better  clothes  than  at 
home,  and  of  course  can  not  earn  any  money 
or  do  anything  to  help  at  home.  During  the 
paat  year  the  China  Inland  Mission  have  sent 
three  children  here,  a  journey  of  twelve  days 
from  their  home,  paying  their  board  and  sup¬ 
plying,  of  course,  all  their  clothing. 


“One  of  our  assistant  teachers  has  resigned 
and  gone  into  country  work  among  the  women. 
She  is  a  very  devoted  Christian  and  a  girl  of 
excellent  mind,  and  I  believe  will  do  much 
more  good.  She  was  engaged  to  a  young  man 
in  the  American  Board  Mission,  but  he  died 
before  he  had  finished  college  and  she  haa  de¬ 
cided  never  to  marry  but  devote  herself  to 
work  for  ihe  Lord.  Such  a  proceeding  is  most 
UDusnal  in  China. 

‘  ‘  The  great  desire  of  my  heart  now  is  to  found 
a  number  of  self-snpporting  day  schools  in  the 
country  wherever  there  are  any  Christians, 
these  little  schools  to  be  taught  by  the  man 
who  can  read  best.  At  present  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  persecution  in  the  country  and  many 
wild  rumors  afioat,  so  it  is  impossible  to  do 
mach.  ”  S.  R.  D. 

INSTITUTIONS. 

Park  College:  Philosophical  Lectures. — The 
Rev.  Dr.  B.  L.  Hobson,  Professor  of  Apolo¬ 
getics  in  McCormick  Seminary,  will  deliver  a 
course  of  lectures  in  Philosophy  during  the 
week  beginning  May  7.  The  themes  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  The  Apologetic  Area,  The  Philosophical 
Basis  of  Theolof^,  Christianity  and  the  Super¬ 
natural,  Christian  Pantheism,  Some  Recent 
Tendencies  of  Theistic  Thought.  The  lectures 
will  be  delivered  in  McCormick  Chapel,  and 
all  who  can  attend  will  be  heartily  welcomed. 
Those  who  plan  to  spend  the  week  at  the  col¬ 
lege  can  secure  accommodation  at  reasonable 
rates.  There  will  be  other  lectures  and  ad¬ 
dresses  during  the  week.  All  college  recita¬ 
tions  and  the  library  will  be  open  to  visitors. 
Dr.  Hobson  also  delivers  the  Founders’  Day 
address  on  May  12.  on  German  and  American 
University  Methods.  Lowt:ll  M.  McAfee. 

Cornell. — Dr.  Hiram  Corson  has  consented 
to  accept  the  leave  of  absence,  long  his  due, 
and  will  spend  a  few  weeks  with  his  son  in 
Savannah.  Dr.  Corson  is  past  seventy  years  of 
age,  and  his  striking  figure  and  person^ity  re¬ 
main  in  the  memory  of  many  Cornell  students 
of  the  past  years,  during  which  he  has  stood 
unswervingly  for  the  claims  of  the  spiritual 
above  the  merely  material  or  intellectnal. 
Many  a  young  man  and  woman  through  Dr. 
Corson’s  writings  and  lectures,  or  better  still, 
through  personal  contact  with  him  in  his 
charming  home,  freely  opened  to  his  students, 
has  left  Cornell  with  a  truer  conception  of 
what  it  means  to  live.  Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks  of 
the  Political  Science  department  is  to  give  a 
course  of  Sunday  morning  lectures,  ‘  ‘  The  Social 
Significance  of  the  Life  and  Teachings  of 
Jesns,  ”  beginning  April  9.  Snch  topics  as 
“Jesus’  Athtnde  toward  the  Poor:  Are  Char¬ 
ity  Organization  Societies  Christian?”  “Jesus’ 
Views  regarding  Crime  and  the  Treatment  of 
Criminals,”  “Jesns’  Methods  of  Social  Regen¬ 
eration:  Do  Reformers  of  the  Present  Day 
Follow  Them?”  This  is  an  entirely  new  de¬ 
parture. 

The  Christlan  Association  of  the  University 
is  pushing  all  phases  of  its  work  this  year,  espe¬ 
cially  along  the  lines  of  Bible  and  Mission 
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Stady.  The  Mission  Study  Class  is  large 
enough  to  form  two  sections,  nnder  different 
leaders.  China  was  the  study  for  the  fall 
term ;  the  present  work  is  an  investigation  of 
the  social  evils  of  the  heathen  world.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  class  are  much  in  demand  in  the 
churches  of  Ithaca  for  missionary  meetings, 
and  Student  Volunteers  are  being  recruited 
from  the  class.  Among  the  Sunday  Bible 
classes  Dr.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler’s  Normal 
Class  deserves  special  attention,  but  only  those 
who  are  anxious  to  do  real  work  and  deep 
thinking  need  apply  for  amission.  Dr. 
Wheeler’s  inimitable  tenderness  and  reverence 
in  touching  Bible  questions  has  made  itself 
felt  throughout  the  history  of  the  Association. 
The  University  looks  toward  the  “all-round” 
development  of  its  students.  A  vesper  service, 
conducted  as  an  organ  recital,  by  Prof.  E.  M. 
Chadwick,  has  lately  been  introduced.  Every 
afternoon  at  five  a  line  of  tired  students  may 
be  seen  hurrying  toward  the  little  chapel.  The 
varied  life  of  Cornell  is  represented,  from  the 
shop-man  with  his  dinner  basket,  to  the  pro¬ 
fessor,  and  for  a  time  Greek  roots  and  loga¬ 
rithms  give  place  to  spiritual  uplift  through 
music.  The  serv'ice  is  over  in  time  for  a 
glimpse  of  the  sunset,  and  Comellians  may  be 
pardoned  if  they  step  even  a  little  more  proudly 
than  usual  as  the  chimes  begin  to  play  ‘  ‘  Alma 
Mater.  ’  ’ 

Aibukx  Theolo<}ical  Seminary. — The  an¬ 
niversary  exercises  begin  Tuesday,  May  9,  1899. 
Examinations  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  Ser¬ 
mon  before  the  Young  Men’s  Christimi  Associa¬ 
tion  by  the  Rev.  George  F.  Pentecost  D.D. 
Tuesday  evening.  Meeting  of  Alumni  Wednes¬ 
day  at  4  o’clock  P.M.  Sermon  before  the 
Alumui  Wednesday  evening  by  the  Rev.  L. 
Mason  Clarke  D.  D.  Meetings  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  and  Trustees  Thursday  at  9  o’clock  A.  M. 
Graduation  addresses  Thursday  evening.  At 
2.30  o’clock  Thursday  afternoon  ser\'ices  will 
be  held  in  memory  of  the  Rev.  Henry  M. 
Booth  D.  D. ,  LL.  D. ,  late  President  of  the  sem¬ 
inary.  Addresses  will  be  made  by  the  Rev. 
Richard  P.  H.  Vail  D.D.  and  the  Rev.  Timothy 
G.  Darling  D.D.  The  services  will  be  in  the 
Willard  Memorial  Chapel.  Willis  J.  Beecher. 

Atlanta  University  has  recently  received 
additions  to  its  permanent  funds  in  a  legacy  of 
$5,000  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Frederick  E. 
Weber  of  Boston,  and  a  donation  of  $2, 500  from 
a  living  donor  in  New  York  City. 

Princeton  Usn'ERSiTY  has  received  a  new 
special  fellowship  of  $400  per  annum,  endowed 
by  a  friend  of  the  University,  whose  name  is 
at  present  withheld.  The  fellowship  will  be 
in  general  history,  to  be  awarded  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  professors  of  that  department. 
The  History  Fellowship  endowed  by  Elias 
Boudinot  of  New  Jersey  has  lately  been  raised 
from  $200  to  $400  per  annum.  It  is  open  to 
the  members  of  the  present  senior  class. 

Lafayette  Colleoe.  —  President  Warfield 
gave  an  address  during  the  sessions  of  Newton 
Presbytery,  New  Jersey,  full  of  cheer  and  hope 
respecting  that  Institution.  Presbytery  assured 
him  of  its  interest  in  the  college  over  which 
he  so  successfully  presides. 

Cheering  words  of  the  continued  prosperity 
of  Blair  Academy  were  heard  from  the  Direc¬ 
tors  and  from  its  Principal,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Sharpe,  by  the  same  Presbytery.  Mention  was 
made  of  successful  teaching,  an  encouraging 
religious  condition,  of  greatly  improved  build¬ 
ings,  additional  land  purchased.  Mr.  Blair,  its 
founder  and  most  generons  friend,  while  nearly 
ninety-seven  years  old,  is  still  greatly  inter¬ 
ested,  as  he  ever  has  been,  in  the  welfare  of 
the  school. 

Professor  J.  L.  Workman  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York  City 
will  succeed  to  the  place  in  the  Peabody 
Museum,  New  Haven,  made  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Professor  Othniel  C.  Marsh,  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Paleontology  at  Yale  and  curator  of 
the  Peabody  Museum. 

The  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
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and  Secondary  Schools  has  this  year  chosen 
William  F.  Slocnm  of  Colorado  College  as  its 
President  The  three  preceding  were  Presi¬ 
dent  Angell  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
Adams  of  Wisconsin,  Canfield  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Alice  M.  Sullivan  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
has  given  $10,000  to  the  Brown  University 
library.  The  fund  is  to  be  known  as  the  Joseph 
Banigan  Library  Fund,  in  memory  of  her 
father,  the  late  Joseph  Banigan.  He  was  es¬ 
pecially  interested  in  church  history,  and  the 
gift  is  to  purchase  any  books  pertaining  to 
that  department  of  knowledge. 

It  is  reported  that  Philip  D.  Armour  has 
given  to  the  Armour  Institute  $750,000  in 
securities  and  real  estate.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  Mr.  Armour  founded  the  institute 
that  bears  his  name  and  that  his  previous  gifts 
have  amounted  to  at  least  $1,500,000.  The  ad¬ 
ditional  gift  comes  as  a  surprise,  and  the 
Rev.  Frank  Gunsanlus  D.D.,  the  President, 
hopes  now  to  make  the  institute  one  of  the 
first  technical  schools  in  this  country.  Even 
now  students  from  India,  Australia,  Japan  and 
other  countries  seek  the  advantages  to*  be  ob 
tained  there. 

It  is  stated  that  the  anonymous  gift  of  $250,- 
000  toward  the  erection  of  the  library  of  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York  iu  1895 
came  from  Miss  Helen  Gould.  During  the 
present  year  $60,000  has  been  given  to  the  uni¬ 
versity  by  the  same  generons  donor. 

Sir  William  McDonald,  the  millionaire 
tobacco  manufacturer,  has  made  aumher 
princely  gift  to  McGill  University  at  Mon¬ 
treal.  This  time  it  is  a  check  for  $181,2.50,  to 
complete  the  endowment  of  the  McDonald 
Building  of  Cliemistry  and  Mining.  This 
brings  the  amount  given  to  McGill  by  Sir 
William  up  to  $2,650,000. 

President  Allan  D.  Brown  of  Norwich  Uni¬ 
versity,  Northfield,  Vt.,  has  received  a  despatch 
frori  Admiral  Dewey,  approving  the  plan 
started  a  few  months  ago  to  erect  a  building 
at  Norwich  University,  Admiral  Dewey’s  alma 
mater,  to  be  called  Dewey  Hall,  as  a  testi¬ 
monial  from  the  general  public  to  the  hero  of 
Manila.  It  is  expected  that  $100,000,  which  it 
is  proposed  to  devote  to  the  new  hall,  will  be 
raised  quickly. 

Hon.  Chin  Pom  Ye,  the  Korean  Minister  in 
Washington,  who  was  at  Roanoke  College  in 
January  to  enter  his  son,  Chong  Ki  Ye,  as  a 
student,  has  informed  President  Dreher  that 
he  will  attend  the  Commencement,  June  11-14, 
in  company  with  his  wife  and  his  younger  son. 
We  Chung  Ye.  There  are  two  Korean  students 
at  Roanoke  now  and  another  will  arrive  in  a 
few  weeks. 

The  fund  of  $200,000  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  observatory  in  Riverview  Park,  Alle¬ 
gheny,  Pa.,  is  well  on  the  way  to  completion. 
The  structure  will  be  of  Pompeiian  brick,  and 
in  every  respect  up-to-date.  The  structure  will 
contain  three  domes.  The  centre  dome  will  be 
sixty  feet  in  diameter  and  sixty  feet  in  height 
and  will  be  equipped  with  a  thirty-inch  tele¬ 
scope.  Another  dome  thirty  feet  in  height  and 
thirty  feet  in  diameter  will  be  provided  with 
a  large  telescope,  which  will  be  nsed  for  a  spe¬ 
cial  line  of  physical  research.  The  third  and 
smallest  dome  will  be  twenty-six  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter  and  the  same  in  height.  In  this  will  be 
placed  a  thirteen-inch  telescope,  which  will  be 
devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  use  of  the 
pupils  of  the  high  schools,  public  schools  and 
other  educational  institutions.  The  thirty-inch 
telescope  will  be  manufactured  by  John  A. 
Brashear  in  Allegheny.  The  large  glass  will  be 
cast  in  Paris  and  will  be  roughed  and  polished 
in  Allegheny. 

One  of  the  graduates  of  Tnskegee,  living 
near  the  Institute,  tried  to  see  how  many  bush¬ 
els  of  sweet  potatoes  he  could  raise  from  one 
acre  of  lan^  following  the  improved  methods 
he  had  learned  in  the  school.  Six  hundred  and 
sixty-six  bushels  were  the  returns  from  that 
improved  acre,  forty-seven  bushels  being  the 
amount  usually  raised  from  an  acre  treated  in 
the  old-fashioned  happy-go-lucky  style.  From 
far  and  wide  came  his  white  neighbors  to  see 
this  wonderful  acre  and  its  crop.  The  farmers 
examined  the  soil,  admired  the  sweet  potatoes, 
which  were  of  good  quality,  and  questioned 
the  black  farmer  on  the  preparation  of  the 
field.  In  their  interest  in  the  subject  differ¬ 
ence  of  race  and  color  was  forgotten.  The 
man’s  superior  ability  and  success  was  recog¬ 
nized  the  same  as  if  he  had  been  a  white  man. 
It  is  in  the  field  of  business  that  the  black  man 
must  look  to  for  recognition,  and  in  that  he 
will  win  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  white 
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neighbors.  When  he  has  a  mortgage  on  the 
vvhite  man’s  house  in  his  pocket,  that  white  man 
will  see  that  he  is  not  interfered  with  at  the 
poles. — From  Booker  Washington’s  Address  be¬ 
fore  the  Political  Education  Society. 

HEALTH  NOTES. 

The  public  is  gradually  becoming  aware  of 
the  fact  that  over-eating,  especially  of  moat, 
is  causing  almost  as  many  deaths  as  the  abuse 
of  alcoholic  beverages  In  this  connection  Sir 
Henry  Thompson  is  reported  as  saying  that, 

‘  ‘  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  more  than 
half  of  the  disease  which  embitters  the  middle 
and  latter  part  of  life  is  due  to  avoidable 
errors  of  diet ;  and  that  more  mischief,  in  the 
form  of  actual  disease,  of  impaired  vigor  and 
of  shortened  life,  accrues  to  civilized  man  from 
erroneous  habits  of  eating  than  from  the  habit- 
nal  use  of  alcoholic  drink,  considerable  as  I 
know  that  evil  to  be.  ” 

The  question  of  the  morning  cold  bath  is  a 
much  mooted  one  in  this  country,  some  people 
holding  it  to  be  a  necessity,  others  saying  that 
they  can  cheerfully  dispense  with  it.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  cold  bath  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  health,  though  it  refreshes  a  man 
and  wakes  him  up  to  his  daily  work.  A  woman 
must  be  robust  to  endnre  one.  The  water 
should  be  as  cold  as  comes  from  the  cold  faucet 
and  the  bather  should  jump  into  the  tub,  lie 
down,  turn  over,  and  jump  out.  not  being  in 
the  water  more  than  five  seconds.  Warmed 
towels  should  be  nsed  to  aid  reaction,  and  the 
bath  should  be  taken  in  a  warm  room.  This 
bath  is  taken  not  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness, 
but  for  the  systematic  shock,  which  results  in 
increased  circulation  and  heart  force.  It  is  not 
good  for  one  with  a  weak  circulation,  with 
heart  or  other  chronic  disease;  such  should 
take  a  tepid  morning  bath,  as  the  cold  induces 
contraction  of  all  the  surface  capillaries, 
throwing  the  blood  back  on  the  heart  and  in¬ 
ternal  organs. 

It  is  reported  that  out  of  two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty  Red  Cross  nnrses  in 
the  hospitals  of  Germany,  six  hundred  and 
forty  contracted  the  disease  they  were  nursing. 
Of  three  hundred  nnrses  in  the  Hamburg  hos¬ 
pitals,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  became  ill 
and  ten  died.  A  Vienna  physician  states  that 
two-thirds  of  the  religions  nnrses,  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  their  vocation,  acquire  and  die  of 
consumption.  This  is  a  different  picture  from 
that  generally  presented  to  young  ladies  about 
to  enter  the  training  school. 
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IN  WISCONSIN. 

The  great  highways  from  Chicago  and  the 
East  to  the  great  Northwest  pass  through  the 
woodlands  and  prairies  of  Wisconsin,  and  those 
who  travel  this  way  are  impressed  with  the 
beauty  of  this  Lake  country.  In  a  few  days 
many  pastors  and  elders  and  Christian  workers 
will  be  on  their  way  to  the  General  Assembly 
at  Minneapolis,  and  if  they  travel  on  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  railway  they  will 
go  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  through 
the  State  of  Wisconsin.  The  State  is  larger 
than  all  of  the  New  England  States,  with  a 
population  of  two  millions,  more  than  one-half 
of  whom  speak  a  foreign  language  and  have  the 
continental  ideas  of  temperance  and  the  Sab¬ 
bath.  It  is  a  grand  missionary  field  and  the 
Presbyterian  Church  has  entered  upon  the 
great  w’ork  of  winning  these  people  to  Christ 
and  building  up  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  in 
their  midst.  The  Presbyteries  which  have  just 
met  show  that  there  has  been  encouraging 
progress.  A  good  meeting  of  Milwaukee  Pres¬ 
bytery  was  held  in  the  old  Stone  Church  in 
Waukesha  April  18-19,  and  the  Rev.  John  G. 
Blue,  the  pastor,  welcomed  the  brethren  to  the 
hospitality  of  the  homes  of  the  people.  Presi¬ 
dent  W.  L.  Rankin  of  Carroll  College  marclied 
his  students  and  teachers  to  the  front  of  the 
church  and  held  chapel  exercises  with  the 
members  of  Presbytery  and  the  ladies  who 
were  in  attendance  at  the  missionary  meeting. 
The  college  is  growing  and  the  $120,000  endow¬ 
ment  only  lacks  $15,000  of  completion  and  that 
endowment  means  everything  for  the  institu¬ 
tion  on  the  hill  at  Waukesha.  This  college 
was  founded  in  the  prayers  and  tears  of  the 
pioneer  missionaries  of  Wisconsin  and  has  been 
upheld  by  the  loving  zeal  of  the  first  Presi¬ 
dent,  Dr.  John  A.  Savage,  and  others  with  him 
in  the  arduous  labors  of  the  early  days  and  of 
Dr.  W.  L.  Rankin,  who  has  now  been  at  the 
head  of  the  institution  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  It  seems  now  that  the  hopes  of 
the  church  are  to  be  realized. 

The  La  Crosse  Presbytery,  with  those  of  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  Chippewa,  passed  strong  resolu¬ 
tions  against  the  evasive  interpretation  of  the 
anti-canteen  law,  and  a  strong  remonstrance 
against  allowing  Brigham  H.  Roberts,  the 
polygamist,  to  remain  in  Congre.ss. 

Among  the  important  business  transacted  at 
the  meeting  of  Chippewa  Presbytery  was  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Alfred  Terry,  formerly 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  Secretary 
at  Chippewa  Falls,  to  the  work  of  Sunday- 
school  missionary  for  that  Presbytery.  He  is 
settled  at  Bayfield  and  will  go  from  there 
through  the  villages  and  settlements  of  the 
Northern  woods  with  the  Word  of  Life  to  visit 
the  people  and  gather  the  children  into  the 
Sunday-schools.  This  section  of  the  State  is 
being  rapidly  peopled  and  there  are  many  new 
families  living  far  remote  from  towns.  Our 
Synodical  missionary,  the  Rev.  L.  C.  Smith, 
proposes  to  visit  each  of  the  Presbyteries  to 
confer  with  the  brethren  respecting  the  vacant 
churches  and  the  new  mission  stations,  and  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Brown,  the  enthusiastic  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Sabbath-school  missions,  lifts  up  his 
voice  for  the  Twentieth  Century  Movement 
and  the  better  work  of  the  Sunday-school. 
The  Sunday-school  mission  work  is  prospering 
and  Mr.  Brown  has  been  greatly  blessed  in  his 
work  in  the  Synod  of  Wisconsin,  where  he  has 
labored  ten  years.  Within  that  time  the  at- 
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tendance  upon  our  Sunday-school  has  doubled 
and  over  forty  new  churches  have  been  organ¬ 
ized  as  a  direct  result  of  the  work.  T.  S.  J. 

ACROSS  THE  SEA. 

THE  SITE  OF  BABYLON. 

The  German  Orient  Society  (Orientgesell- 
schaft),  organized  about  two  years  ago  for 
the  special  purpose  of  making  diggings  and  ex¬ 
cavations  in  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valleys, 
has  now  fairly  entered  upon  what  promises  to 
be  successful  work.  Twelve  months  ago  a 
preliminary  expedition,  headed  by  Professor 
Sachau  and  Dr.  Koldewey  of  Berlin,  proceeded 
to  the  East  to  examine  into  possible  sites  for 
the  operations  of  the  society.  The  report  of 
this  committee  induced  the  authorities  to  un¬ 
dertake  excavations  on  the  site  of  old  Babylon 
itself,  and  a  firman  from  the  Turkish  govern¬ 
ment  granting  permission  to  do  so  was  readily 
secured.  The  society  has  chosen  as  the  first 
object  of  its  attack  the  hill  commonly  known 
as  El-Kasr,  or  the  Castle,  containing  the  ruins 
of  the  magnificent  castle  erected  by  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  about  600  B.C.,  iu  which  he  lived  during 
the  greater  portion  of  his  reign,  and  in  which 
Alexander  the  Great  died.  For  the  present, 
funds  have  been  secured  to  carry  on  the  dig¬ 
gings  for  five  years ;  but  as  the  society  has  been 
liberally  supported  by  the  contributions  of  its 
members  and  by  the  German  government,  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  the  work  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  indefinitely.  The  royal  museums  in 
Berlin  are  co-operating  with  the  society.  The 
expedition  is  headed  by  Dr.  Koldewey,  an  ex¬ 
perienced  explorer. 

Tlie  An/a  Mesitenger  thinks  Hinduism  to  be 
in  sore  need  of  protection  against  the  adverse 
influences  which  surround  it.  The  upper  class 
is  iu  no  danger,  but  the  lower  sections  of  Hin¬ 
duism  are  in  bad  case — chiefly  owing  to  the 
pernicious  attention  shown  them  by  the  mis¬ 
sionaries.  This  Hindu  organ  thus  describes 
the  situation:  “Those  who  have  got  eyes  to 
see  cannot  but  be  aware  that  the  Hindu  com¬ 
munity  is  in  a  bad  way.  It  is  gradually,  im¬ 
perceptibly,  but  surely  being  drained  of  its 
strength  and  vitality.  The  higher  strata  of 
this  community  are  no  doubt  comparatively 
safe.  Their  position  is  such  that  they  can  re¬ 
sist  temptation.  But  the  lower  strata  are  in  a 
truly  deplorable  state,  and  utterly  powerless  to 
cope  with  and  to  fight  against  successfully 
those  influences  which  are  playing  around 

them.  The  startlingly  apathetic  attitude  of  the 
higher  strata  towards  them,  an  attitude  bor¬ 
dering  on  actual  hostility,  cannot  but  estrange 
them  from  their  superiors,  cannot  but  engender 
in  them  a  strong  desire  to  throw  off  their 
allegiance  to  them  and  to  win  for  themselves 
a  life  of  freedom  and  independence.  The 
sweeper  may  be  unwilling  to  break  away  from 
the  masters  whom  he  has  served  so  long,  but 
he  cannot  but  see  that  these  masters  are  abso¬ 
lutely  despotic  and  as  reluctant  as  ever  to 
alleviate  his  hard  lot  in  the  slightest  degree. 
If,  with  such  consciousness  as  this,  he  should 
listen  to  the  voice  of  temptation,  if  he  should 
accept  the  offer  of  the  missionary,  he  is  not 
wholly  inexcusable.  The  missionary  offers  to 
place  the  benefits  of  education  within  reach 
of  his  children,  to  raise  them  intellectually 
and  morally,  and  elevate  their  social  status. 
He  is  prepared  to  eat  and  drink  things  touched 
by  his  hand,  nay,  to  eat  at  the  same  table  with 
him.  He  is  prepared  to  admit  and  to  proclaim 
that  spiritually  they  can  be  his  equal.  The 
Hindu,  on  the  other  hand,  is  prepared  to  do 
none  of  these  things  for  the  sweeper  or  his 
children.  Is  there  aught  then  to  wonder  at  in 
the  sweeper’s  electing  to  tear  himself  away 
from  the  Hindu  society  and  going  over  to 
Christianity?  And  he  is  tearing  himself  away 
from  the  Hindu  society,  like  other  low-class 
Hindus.  This  is  a  distinct,  loss  to  the  Hindu 
community,  and  it  should  take  note  of  the  fact.  ’  ’ 

The  demand  for  women  gardeners  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  so  great  that  the  Horticultural  College 
at  Swaincy  is  unable  to  fill  the  places  offered. 
The  planning  of  the  gardens,  and  especially  of 
some  flowerbeds,  window  boxes  and  conserva¬ 
tory  arrangements,  is  the  work  which  has  been 
discharged  in  a  peculiarly  satisfactory  way  by 
women. 

The  name  most  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
letters  written  home  by  the  Kansas  wounded  is 
that  of  Miss  Bradner,  the  young  woman  who 
went  from  Kansas  to  India  several  years  ago 
as  a  missionary.  With  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Spanish  war  she  proceeded  to  Hong  Kong,  and 

then,  after  Manila  had  fallen,  to  the  Philip¬ 
pine  capital,  where  she  at  once  installed  her¬ 
self  as  a  nurse  in  the  Twentieth  Kansas.  She 
kept  at  the  front  with  the  boys  all  through  the 
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late  campaign  and  applied  the  first  relief  to  all 
the  wounded  that  came  within  her  reach.  It 
is  related  by  one  Kansas  boy  that  during  one 
of  the  fierce  engagements  this  young  woman 
sat  by  his  side  in  the  trenches,  coolly  passing 
cartridges  to  him  as  fast  as  he  could  fire. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  curious  coincidence,  says  the 
Daily  Chronicle,  that  the  news  of  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  Buddha  relics  to  the  King  of  Siam 
should  have  reached  us  at  about  the  same  time 
as  the  report  that  the  ashes  of  C;esar  had  been 
found  in  the  Forum.  There  is  but  faint  reason 
to  believe  in  the  authenticity  of  either  of  the 
relics,  since  the  death  of  Buddha  is  placed 
somewhere  about  three  hundred  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ,  whilst  Imperial  Csesar  died 
nearly  two  thousand  years  ago. 

The  Balzac  Centenary  is  to  be  celebrated  at 
Tours,  France,  this  week,  on  May  6,  7  and  8. 
One  of  Balzac’s  stories,  entitled  Le  Cure  de 
Tours,  is  used  in  Columbia  University. 

Dr.  Joseph  Parker  of  the  City  Temple,  Lon¬ 
don,  completed  his  sixty-ninth  year  about  the 
middle  of  April. 

The  London  Presbyterian  says  that  Mr.  D. 
L.  Moody  will  take  part  in  the  great  evan¬ 
gelistic  campaign  in  Glasgow,  beginning  in 
October  next. 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  grandson  and  heir,  young 
Mr.  William  Gladstone,  is  to  go  to  his  grand¬ 
father’s  school.  He  enters  at  Eton  in  the  ap¬ 
proaching  summer  term. 
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OTHER  REMINISCENCES. 

Rev.  S.  F.  Bacon. 

lu  a  recent  copy  of  The  EvangeliBt  Mrs.  A. 
B.  Stone  gave  a  touching  reminiscence  of  a 
personal  interview  with  the  late  distingnished 
Henry  Drummond,  when  he  was  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  in  the  fall  of  1887,  and  of  his  estimate  of 
that  distinguished  man. 

“  Time  but  the  impression  deeper  makes. 

As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear.” 

I  have  long  thought  that  Dr.  Bushnell  lived 
in'advance  of  his  time,  and  as  the  years  go  by 
the  clouds  of  misunderstanding  are  dispelled 
and  his  worth  and  fame  are  better  known  and 
appreciated.  I  do  not,  therefore,  consider  it 
extravagant  in  Dr.  Drummond  to  say  “he  was 
one  of  the  greatest  men  of  our  own  and  any 
othf  r  age.  ” 

During  the  years  included  in  the  fall  of  1847 
and  the  summer  of  1850  I  was  a  student  of 
theology  in  what  was  then  the  “Theological 
Institute  of  Connecticut,”  beautifully  and  very 
quietly — perhaps  too  quietly  located  at  East 
Windsor— on  the  east  bank  of  the  Connecticut 
River,  opposite  to  old  Windsor,  where  some  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  early  migrated  from 
Plymouth  Rock,  and  where  they  settled,  lived 
and  died. 

This  was  eight  miles  north  and  east  from 
Hartford,  the  richest  city  in  the  country,  in 
proportion  to  its  population,  where  the  sem¬ 
inary  has  since  been  removed,  where  more 
commodious  and  substantial  buildings  have 
been  erected,  and  where  more  highly  endowed 
professorships  have  been  formed,  and  more 
numerous  scholarships  have  been  endowed  and 
where  such  excellent  work  is  being  done. 

Dr.  Bushnell  was  at  this  time  electrifying 
the  literary  and  theologic  world  by  his  startling 
methods  of  thought,  and  by  his  preaching  and 
publishing  a  new,  and  by  many  considered 
heretical,  theology. 

Being  in  such  close  proximity,  the  impact 
upon  this  citadel  of  orthodoxy,  presided  over 
and  effectually  guarded  by  Dr.  Bennet  Tyler, 
was  very  direct  and  close-ranged. 

Accordingly,  the  matter  had  to  be  attended 
to  at  once.  So  “Christian  Nurture”  and  other 
publications  of  Dr.  Bushnell  containing  dan¬ 
gerous  teachings  and  subverting  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints,  were  faithfully  and 
severely  reviewed,  and  no  one  more  competent 
for  the  task  was  needed  than  the  distinguished 
head  of  the  Theological  Institute  of  Connecticut. 

Dr.  Tyler  did  his  work  conscientiously  and 
well..  From  his  standpoint,  and  with  the  cour¬ 
age  of  his  convictions,  no  one  could  have  done 
the  work  more  satisfactorily.  He  was,  in  his 
ordinary  mood,  a  very  mild-tempered,  fatherly 
and  every  way  most  estimable  man,  but  when 
aroused  he  was  a  very  Boanerges  in  his  cham¬ 
pionship  of  the  truth  as  he  believed  and  forci¬ 
bly  preached  it. 

It  was  during  these  exciting  times  that  my 
dear  friend  Merrick  Knight  and  myself  over¬ 
came  our  prejudices,  and  without  obtaining 
leave  of  absence  from  our  trusted  and  loved 
religious  instructor,  determined  to  hear  this 
lion  of  North  Church  pulpit  in  Hartford. 

He  did  not  roar,  or  make  any  vengeful  or 
threatening  demonstrations,  but  he  scintil¬ 
lated  and  sometimes  even  flamed  in  his  force¬ 
ful  presentation  of  Gospel  truth,  clothed  in  a 
most  attractive  and  even  fascinating  form  of 
expression. 

Tall,  slender,  pale,  and  lithe  in  his  physique, 
with  high  forehead,  piercing,  spectacled  eyes, 
and  thin  but  sharp  and  distinct  articulation, 
he  held  us  spell-bound  from  the  beginning  to 
the  close  of  his  most  original  and  masterly  dis¬ 
course.  I  heard  him  repeatedly  afterward  and 
always  with  increasing  satisfaction.  It  was, 
however,  the  eloquence  of  thought  rather  than 
the  attractions  of  oratory.  From  that  time  to 
this  writing  I  have  loved  and  been  greatly  j 


helped  by  Dr.  Bushnell.  His  “Moral  Influ¬ 
ence  Theory  of  the  Atonement”  has  only 
served  to  make  Christ  more  precious  to  my 
own  soul,  and  so  enabled  me,  in  my  ministry 
of  more  than  forty  years,  to  present  him  more 
preciously  to  other  souls,  whom  the  Lord  has 
enabled  me  to  win  to  him. 

In  1851  I  was  called  to  preach  for  eighteen 
months  in  New  Preston,  Conn.,  a  parish  made 
up  of  the  contiguous  corners  of  three  towns,  in 
Litchfield  County — to- wit,  Washington,  New 
Milford  and  Kent. 

The  Stone  Church  where  I  preached  was 
built  upon  a  high  hill,  which  the  worshippers 
were  compelled  to  climb  on  its  three  sides,  one 
full  mile  in  ascent. 

It  was  in  this  very  church,  in  the  shadow  of 
which  President  Day  of  Yale  College  and  his 
distinguished  brothers  were  born  and  reared, 
that  Dr.  Bushnell  was  preaching  during  a  ter¬ 
rible  thunder  storm,  when  the  thunderbolts  ot 
heaven  entered  the  sacred  edifice  and  prostrated 
fifteen  of  his  congregation.  Fortunately  there 
were  no  fatalities,  and  it  was  said  the  Doctor 
was  as  calm  and  unmoved  as  was  Moses  on 
Mt.  Sinai  in  receiving  the  moral  law.  But  I 
sometimes  thought  that  he  left  some  moral 
electricity  in  that  high  hill  top  pulpit. 

It  was  in  this  same  year,  1851,  that  the 
famous  Litchfield  County  Centennial  was  cele¬ 
brated  on  Litchfield  hill,  where  was  located 
the  county  seat.  The  Yale  College  tent  was 
procured  for  the  accommodation  of  the  crowds 
of  home-coming  natives  of  this  celebrated 
county,  and  for  three  days  there  were  gathered 
beneath  that  classical  covering  and  in  that 
memorable  centre  of ‘law  and  culture,  such  a 
distinguished  concourse  ofjpeople  as  were  never 
there  before,  nor  has  the  like  been  there  since. 

Dr.  Bushnell,  perhaps  the  most  noted  sou 
ever  bom  in  that  county,  fittingly  was  selected 
to  preach  the  historical  sermon.  His  topic 
was  “The  Age  of  Homespun,  ”  and  John 
Pierpont,  also  born  in  the  county,  gave  the 
poem  entitled  “The  Yankee.” 

The  sermon  was  a  very  unique,  brilliant, 
witty  and  thrillingly  entertaining  production. 
He  spoke  of  the  preachers  of  the  century  and 
the  churches  and  modes  and  peculiarities  of 
worship ;  the  style  of  Psalmody  and  the  old 
fugue  tunes  which  were  used.  ‘  ‘  The  deacons,  ’  ’ 
he  said,  “sat  in  front  and  beneath  the  pulpit, 
facing  the  congregation,  helping' the  titheing 
men  preserve  order,  and  receiving  the  more 
perpendicular  dropping^  of  the  sanctuary.” 

Then  he  spoke  of  the  district  schools,  such  as 
he  himself  attended.  The  seats  were  the  flat 
sides  of  white  oak  slabs,  with  anger  holes 
near  the  ends,  which  were  pierced  by  round 
legs  for  support.  ‘  ‘  The  surfaces,  ’  ’  the’Doctor 
informed  us,  ‘  ‘  were  worn  sm  aoth  by  the  rather 
tardy  process  of  friction."  This  was  the  last 
sermon  it  was  ever  my  good  fortune  to  hear 
this  great  and  good  man  preach. 

His  volume  of  sermons  on  the  “New  Life,” 
so  highly  prized  by  Mrs.  Stone,  and  another 
volume  on  ‘  ‘  Living  Topics,  ’  ’  are  also  my 
favorites,  and  when  by  sickness  or  under  the 
stress  of  weatner  Mrs.  Bacon  and  myself  are 
not  able  to  hear  any  of  our  able  Philadelphia 
preachers,  we  take  down  one  of  these  volumes 
of  Dr.  Bushnell  and  read  aloud  one  of  these 
meaty,  elegant  sermons  and  we  are  always  well 
fed. 

Philadelphia,  April  13,  1899. 


AN  ODD  MEXICAN  CITY. 

Catorce  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  places 
in  Mexico.  Here  are  found  the  customs  of 
Mexico  in  their  purity,  unaffected  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  stranger.  Difficult  of  access,  the 
town  can  be  reached  only  by  horseback  or  on 
foot.  Catorce  has  seldom  been  visited  by  any 
except  those  making  business  trips.  It  is  situ¬ 
ated  eight  miles  due  east  over  the  mountains 


A  Good  Practice. 

If  You  Want  a  Good  Appetite  and  Per¬ 
fect  Digestion. 

After  each  meal  dissolve  one  or  two  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia 
Tablets  in  the  mouth  and,  mingling  with  the  food,  they  constitute 
a  perfect  digestive,  absolutely  safe  for  the  most  sensitive  stomach. 

They  digest  the  food  before  //  kas  time  to  ferment^  thus  pre¬ 
venting  the  formation  of  gas  and  keeping  the  blood  pure  and  free 
from  the  poisonous  products  of  fermented,  half-digested  food. 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  make  the  complexion  clear  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  blood  pure. 

I'hey  increase  flesh  by  digesting  flesh-forming  foods. 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  is  the  only  remedy  designed  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  cure  of  stomach  troubles  and  nothing  else. 

One  disease,  one  remedy.  The  successful  physician  of  to-day  it 
the  specialist;  the  successful  medicine  is  the  medicine  prepared 
especially  for  one  disease. 

A  whole  package  taken  at  one  time  would  not  hurt  you,  but 
would  simply  be  a  waste  of  good  material. 

Over  six  thousand  men  and  women  in  the  State  of  Michigan 
alone  have  been  cured  of  indigestion  and  dyspepsia  by  the  use  of 
Stuart's  D>'spepsia  Tablets. 

Sold  by  all  druggists  at  50  cents  per  package. 

Send  for  Free  Book  on  stomach  diseases  to  F.  A.  Stuart  Co., 
Marshall,  Mich. 


from  Catorce  Station,  on  the  Mexican  National 
Railroad.  The  ride  up  the  mountains  into  the 
town  is  something,  once  accomplished,  always 
to  be  remembered,  partly  from  its  element  of 
personal  peril,  but  more  because  of  the  beauty 
of  the  landscape  encountered  at  every  turn. 
Glancing  down,  as  you  near  ifour  journey’s 
end,  you  catch  a  gleam  of  the  white  walls  of 
Los  Catorce  outlined  against  the  green  of  the 
mountain  side.  Thousands  of  feet  below 
shimmer  the  waters  of  a  mountain  stream. 
The  shifting  coloring  of  the  mountains  as  light 
and  shade  chase  each  other  over  their  rugged 
expanse,  the  browms  and  greens  of  the  valley 
below,  and  the  hills  in  the  hazy  distance  are 
“beautiful  exceedingly.” 

The  city  takes  its  name  from  once  being  the 
stronghold  and  the  property  of  a  band  of  four¬ 
teen  of  the  most  daring,  desperate,  dangerous 
and  successful  robbers  that  ever  laid  tribute  on 
roads  of  Mexico.  They  discovered,  and  for 
many  years  worked,  the  rich  deposits  of  silver 
that  abound  in  this  entire  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try — deposits  the  value  of  which,  if  current 
report  be  true,  for  hundreds  of  years  out¬ 
rivaled  the  mythical  riches  related  of  Ophir. 
Strange  to  relate,  every  piece  of  machinery, 
every  pound  of  freight,  and  every  passenger  to 
and  from  Catorce  is  transported  to-day,  as  for 
centuries  past,  either  on  the  backs  of  men  or 
mules. 

The  Real  de  Catorce  is  built  on  the  side  of  a 
ravine  near  the  top  of  the  range,  and  has  a 
varying  population  of  from  eight  thousand  to 
forty  thousand,  as  the  mines  are  paying  well 
or  poorly.  Here  are  found  all  varieties  of 
silver  ore  from  carbonates  to  refractory  ore, 
assaying  $15,000  to  the  ton.  Catorce  has  a  fine 
cathedral,  richly  decorated,  and  a  pretty  plaza, 
the  only  level  spot  in  the  place,  so  that  to 
tumble  into  it  on  one  side  and  out  the  other 
would  be  extremely  disastrous.  The  streets 
are  neatly  paved,  and  run  up  and  down  hill, 
many  of  them  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees. 
Altogether  this  is  one  of  the  show  places  of 
Mexico. — Adapted  from  Modem  Mexico. 


A  number  of  Confucian  scholars,  in  long- 
sleeved  gowns,  kneeling  before  the  palace  gate, 
have  petitioned  the  emperor  ot  Corea  to  re¬ 
marry.  ‘  ‘  Their  memorial,  ’  ’  says  Dr.  Sherwood- 
Hall,  “attributes  all  of  Corea’s  calamities,  in¬ 
cluding  Christianity,  to  his  majesty’s  remain¬ 
ing  a  widower.  ’  ’ 


In  addressing  advertisers  patronizing  this  Journal, 
our  readers  wiil  confer  a  favor  upon  the  pnbiishers 
if  they  wiii  in  every  possible  case  give  credit  by 
referring  to  THE  EVANGELIST. 
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CHURCH  MUSIC. 


The  columns  of  our  Music  Department  are  open  to 
contributions  upon  any  subject  relating  to  music  and 
its  improvement  in  the  devotional  service  of  the  Sunday 
Bchooi,  prayer  meeting  and  the  church. 

American  Guild  of  Oroanists  Calendar. 

Published  by  the  Guild.  25  cents. 

We  have  already  pointed  attention  to  the  an¬ 
nouncements  and  proceedings  of  the  American 
Guild  of  Organists.  The  calendar,  which  has 
just  appeared,  gives  a  complete  history  of  that 
body  and  an  account  of  their  aims  and  purposes. 
It  is  full  of  good  and  wise  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  music  in  churches,  and  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  organist  and  choir 
master  in  non-liturgical  churches.  The  Guild 
was  formed  to  improve  the  character  of  church 
music  and  to  advance  the  standing,  facilities 
and  musical  education  of  church  organists  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  to  benefit  clergymen 
also,  and  help  all  its  members  by  giving  them 
reliable  certification  of  standing  and  attain¬ 
ments,  by  publications  and  meetings  in  the 
metropolis. 

There  are  three  orders  of  membership  in  the 
Guild,  the  Founders,  Fellows  and  Associates 
and  Honorary  Members.  For  two  of  these 
orders  examinations  are  held  once  a  year. 

The  object  is  to  be  for  the  American  organist 
what  the  Royal  College  of  Organists  of  Eng¬ 
land  has  been  there. 

The  examination  of  fellows  and  associate 
members  takes  place  June  7,  in  all  the  impor¬ 
tant  cities,  under  the  direction  of  a  competent 
examiner. 

The  Guild  was  organized  April  13,  1896.  The 
first  public  ser\dcewas  held  November  24,  1896, 
and  the  first  general  meeting  March,  1897.  The 
society  is  now  at  work  on  several  important 
matters.  First,  the  foundation  of  a  standard 
organ  pattern  both  as  regards  pedals,  key-board 
and  denomination  of  stops,  etc.  Second,  with 
regard  to  a  place  to  secure  better  recognition  of 
oganists  as  minor  church  officers.  Another 
point  is  the  adjustment  of  difficulties  between 
organists  and  music  committees.  Still  another 
is  a  project  to  provide  in  this  city  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Guild  a  fine  concert  hall  organ, 
on  which  the  best  organists,  American  and 
foreign,  may  show  the  community  the  value 
of  a  fine  organ. 

The  Calendar  reports  include  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  examinations,  reports  of  various  commit- 
tee.s,  the  public  services,  programs  and  ad¬ 
dresses  by  the  ministers  officiating,  some  of 
which  are  particularly  inspiring  and  helpful. 

For  example,  at  one  meeting  there  was  an 
interesting  discussion  of  uniformity  of  service 
in  non-liturgical  churches,  and  a  plan  was  sug¬ 
gested  to  publish  in  The  Evangelist  and  Out¬ 
look  a  carefully  thought  out  order  of  service, 
inviting  the  co-operation  of  ministers. 

For  the  meetings  of  the  Guild  a  fine  order 
of  services  has  been  compiled  by  Dr.  Charles 
Cuthbert  Hall,  the  chaplain  of  the  Guild. 
This  order  has  been  approved  by  the  Bishop  of 
New  York.  The  order  is  simple  and  dignified, 
the  prayers  compiled  largely  from  ancient 
usage.  A  declaration  of  the  religious  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  American  Guild  of  Organists  is  in¬ 
cluded  : 

“We  believe  that  the  office  of  music  in 
Christian  worship  is  a  sacred  oblation  before 
the  Most  High. 

“We  believe  that  they  who  are  set  as  choir 
masters  and  as  organists  in  the  house  of  God 
ought  themselves  to  be  persons  of  devout  con¬ 
duct,  teaching  the  ways  of  earnestness  in  the 
choirs  committed  to  their  charge.  ” 

No  one  who  has  ever  been  impressed  with 
the  irregularities  in  the  instruction  of  the  in¬ 
strument  and  music  selected,  as  well  as  the 
method  of  singing,  can  fail  to  appreciate  the 
need  of  this  body  of  men. 


The  next  Associate  examination  will  be 
held  on  Wednesday,  June  7,  1899,  in  all  the 
above  places  and  as  many  others  as  practicable. 
The  Fellowship  examination  will  be  hel^  in 
New  York  June  8. 

Correspondence  relating  to  examinations 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Sub-Warden,  R. 
Huntington  Woodman,  Chairman,  1425  Pacific 
street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  following  are  the  places  of  examination 
and  local  examiners:  J.  C.  Batchelder,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.  ;  W’alter  E.  Hall,  Pittsburgh, 
Penn.  ;  George  A.  Kies,  Norwich,  Conn.  ;  A. 
C.  Macdongall,  Providence,  R.  I.  ;  John  J. 
Miller,  Norfolk,  Va.  ;  Albert  Gore  Mitchell, 
F.A.  G.O.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  ;  George  A.  Parker, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  ;  S.  Tudor  Strang,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Penn.  ;  E.  E.  Truette,  Boston,  Mass.  ; 
Harrison  Wild,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Tlie  Camera  Club. 


Lucile  Wand. 

As  many  inquiries  of  a  general  character 
have  been  sent  relating  to  the  various  stages 
through  which  a  picture  is  taken,  from  ex¬ 
posure  to  mounting,  a  brief  outline  is  given 
here  for  the  benefit  of  some  of  our  beginners. 

Expomre.  The  timing  of  exposures  is  most 
important.  In  general,  snap  shots  may  be 
taken  at  any  time  during  bright  daylight,  but 
the  best  results  are  obtained  between  11  A.M. 
and  3  P.M.  The  time  required  for  outside  ex 
posures  must  be  largely  a  matter  of  experiment 
with  those  who  are  not  in  a  position  to  have 
advi?e  from  more  experienced  workers,  but  in 
general  five  seconds  should  be  the  extreme 
limit,  except  under  unusual  conditions.  Inte¬ 
riors  depend  much  upon  the  coloring  of  the 
surroundings  and  background.  On  a  bright  or 
clear  day,  with  light  background  five  to 
twelve  seconds  are  sufficient ;  the  time  increas¬ 
ing  as  the  conditions  become  less  favorable, 
up  to  one  minute. 

Dfi-dopinij,  The  developer  which  comes  in 
bulk  is  more  convenient,  if  properly  kept,  than 
the  solution.  The  hydrochinon  developer  comes 
in  convenient  shape  in  these  proportions: 
twenty  grains  hydrochinon,  with  one-fourth 
ounce  sulphide  of  soda  and  one  fourth  ounce 
carbonate  of  potassium,  done  up  in  waxed 
paper  and  tin  foil.  As  an  extra  precaution  the 
packages  should  be  kept  in  a  tin  box,  as  they 
are  easily  affected  by  dampness.  The  above 
chemicals  should  be  dissolved  in  eight  ounces 
of  water.  Take  the  hydrochinon  first,  shake 
the  bottle  until  entirely  dissolved,  then  add  the 
soda  and  potash.  This  should  give  a  solution 
of  good  strength  for  plates  which  have  had 
proper  exposure.  Should  the  plate  be  over 
exposed  and  the  image  appear  too  rapidly, 
add  water  to  the  solution.  If  under  devel¬ 
oped,  a  stronger  solution  may  be  used.  A 
gradual  development  gives  more  detail  in  the 
shadows  and  softer  half  tones.  The  quickly 
developed  plates  when  not  over  exposed  are 
more  permanent.  The  plate  should  remain  in 
this  bath  until  the  image  becomes  indistinct, 
to  allow  the  detail  to  come  out. 

The  hypo  is  best  made  from  a  saturated  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  granulated  hypo.  A  saturated 
solution  is  one  in  which  the  water  will  dis- 
Bilve  no  more  crystals.  It  is  so  cheap  that  it 
should  be  made  fresh  after  each  batch  of 
plates.  The  plates  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  this  bath,  with  occasional  rocking  of  the 
tray,  until  the  white  is  cleared  from  the  back. 
Some  good  workers  allow  the  plate  to  remain 
in  the  hypo  five  minutes  after  the  plate  has 
cleared. 

Between  the  baths  the  plate  should  be  care¬ 
fully  handled  while  it  is  given  a  thorough 
washing.  The  result  depends  much  upon  this, 
as  well  as  the  permanency  of  the  plate.  Put 


under  running  water  for  ten  minutes  or  half 
an  hour  in  eight  changes  of  water. 

The  same  washing  after  the  hypo  bath. 

Should  the  plates  sweat  while  drying,  wash 
again.  A  trace  of  hypo  left  on  the  plate  will 
make  trouble. 

Printing.  There  are  many  papers  on  the 
market,  but  I  shall  take  up  only  one  gelatine 
paper,  soli.  Print  until  a  trifle  darker  than 
the  shade  to  which  the  picture  is  to'be  finished. 

Toning  and  fixing.  Do  this  at  once.  The 
prints  may  be  left  until  another  time  for  the 
bath,  but  it  is  taking  chances,  and  that  is  not 
safe  in  trying  to  do  good  work. 

There  are  several  different  formula*  for  this 
bath.  The  combined  bath  is  a  simple  and  con¬ 
venient  one.  Plunge  the  print  face  down  into 
the  bath,  taking  care  that  no  bubbles  adhere  to 
it,  which  prevent  the  action  of  the  chemicals. 
Allow  to  remain  until  the  desired  color  ap¬ 
pears.  Soak  in  a  salt  solution  five  minutes  to 
stop  the  action,  and  wash  in  running  water 
ten  to  twenty  minutes,  or  soak  in  ten  changes 
of  water.  A  gelatine  paper  should  not  remain 
in  water  over  night ;  an  hour  is  sufficient. 

For  a  glaze  use  the  ferrrotype. 

In  mounting,  the  Higgins  paste  is  satisfactory 
in  every  way.  Use  as  dry  as  possible,  especially 
if  applied  to  the  print.  Moisture  swells  the 
paper,  which  on  drying  warps  the  card  mount. 

In  every  stage  of  photography  manipulation  is 
a  great  factor  in  producing  successful  results. 
The  ability  to  handle  things  skilfully,  keeping 
everything  clean,  and  neatness  are  prime 
essentials.  This  is  shown  in  mo  anting. 

Let  any  of  our  members  who  have  informa¬ 
tion  of  interest  bearing  on  any  branch  of  pho¬ 
tography  send  their  communications  for  pub¬ 
lication  in  our  columns. 


Dr.  Howard  Agnew  Johnson  of  the  Madison 
Avenue  Church  is  so  skillful  and  satisfactory 
on  difficult  or  controverted  topics,  that  he  is 
full  of  requests  to  discuss  them — the  last  one, 
“Will  you  not  discuss  the  subject  of  the  in¬ 
equalities  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  as  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  parable  of  the  talents,  especially 
in  the  verse :  ‘  For  unto  every  one  that  hath 
shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  abundance ; 
but  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken 
away  even  that  which  he  hath.  ’?  ” 


LATEST  PUBLICATIONS  OF 

THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  CO  ,  **^^ICAGO 


Church  Hymns  &  Gospel  Songs,  $10  to  $45  per  100 

Sacred  Songs,  No.  I,  5  to  35  “ 

Royal  Hymnal,  tor  Sunday  Schools,  30  “ 

riale  Chorus,  No.  2,  $3.60  per  doz  —  30  “ 


SAMeca  Cones  scnt  post  Face,  20  CTS.  each. 
Sterling  Anthems,  60  cents  by  mail ;  $6  per  dozen. 

EVER  NEW. _ 

$10  to  $100  per  100 


GOSPEL  HYMNS 


20,000 

CHURCHES 

Lighted  by  the  Frink  System  of  HcOeetors  with 
electric,  gaa,  Welsbach,  acetylene  and  oil. 

I.lcensed  to  manufacture  electric  and  combination 
gas  and  electric  flxturea. 

Send  dimensions  for  estimate, 

I.  P.  FRINK, 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cen'l  Managor 
TBOr,  If.  r.,  and  NXW  YORK  CITY, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 


In  addressing  advertisers  patronizing  this  Journal, 
our  readers  will  confer  a  favor  upttu  the  publishers 
if  they  will  in  every  possible  case  give  credit  by 
referring  to  TllE  EVANGELIST. 
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THE  EVANGELIST 


Mar  11,  1699 


The 'Evansellst  Publishins  Company. 

l&e  Fifth  Arenne,  New  York. 

HENRY  HOUGHTON,  BiulneM  Blaiutfer. 

Terms,  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
To  ministers,  $3,00  a  year  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  postage 
In  clube  of  five  or  more,  $2.SU  each.  The  paper  will 
also  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three 
months  for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 
OoNTRiBtrriONS  will  be  paid  for  on  publication.  Un¬ 
available  articles,  if  accompanied  by  postage,  will  be 
promptly  returned. 

Advertisimo  Bates,  80  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

AiJi  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money 
order,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post4>ffice  orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New  York 
Postoffice,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Entered  at  the  Poet-Qffice  at  Kew  York  as  second-date  mail 
matter.  _ 

Those  requesting  change  in  address  of  the  paper  must 
give  the  present  as  well  as  the  new  address. 

The  Evangelist  is  on  sale  at 

Brentano's,  New  York,  Washington  and  Chicago. 

Wanamaker’s,  Broadway  and  10th  Street,  N.  Y. 

Presbyterian  Book  Store,  Pittsburg. 

Western  Tract  Society,  Cincinnati. 

Bowen-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Presbyterian  Publishing  House,  St.  Louis. 

Also  for  sale  on  the  principal  news  stands  in  Greater 
New  York. 

Please  look  at  the  figures  printed  each  week  on  your 
wrapper.  They  give  the  date  to  which  your  subscription 
is  paid. 


APPOiyTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 

THE  BOASES. 


Home  Missions, 

Foreign  Missions,  • 
Church  Erection, 
Education,  ... 

Publication  and  S.  S.  Work, 
Ministerial  Relief  * 
Freedmen,  ... 

Aid  for  Colleges, 


1S6  Fifth  Ave..  New  York. 


1S19  Walnut  St..  Phlla. 


&1S  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
-  SO  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD’S  NEW 
PASSENGER  CARS 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  just  placed 
in  service  on  its  principal  through  trains  between  New 
\ork  and  Washington  and  New  York  and  Pittsburg  a 
number  of  new  passeng^t^r  coaches  and  combined  cars 
with  the  latest  pattern  of  wide  platform  and  vestibule. 
These  vestibules  which  have  oeen  such  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  new  Pennsylvania  and  Congressional 
Limiteds  are  the  entire  width  of  the  cars,  and  with 
their  large  plate-glass  doors  and  windows  form  excellent 
observation  nooks  besides  rendering  passage  from  car 
to  car  easy  and  absolutely  safe  and  comtortable.  A 
train  of  cars  equip^  with  this  improved  device  has  the 

appearance,  and  all  the  actual  advantages  of  one  elon¬ 
gated  coach. 

The  passenger  coaches  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
have  long  been  noted  for  their  comfort  and  cheerful¬ 
ness  and  the  introduction  of  this  new  vestibule  adds  one 
more  appreciable  improvement.  It  marks  the  constant 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Comrany  to  provide  for  its  patrons  all  the  conveniences 
which  a  ripe  experience  can  suggest. 

Most  of  these  new  cars  are  also  provided  with  lavato¬ 
ries  and  equipped  with  a  very  successfuland  satisfactory 
patent  window  shade. 

For  Over  Fifty  Years 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Strcp  has  been  used  for  over 
llfty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
tithing  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Dlarrhosa.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-flve  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  ‘Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


THE  ROLL  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY,  1809 

Continued  from  page  S 


New  Brunswick 

Walter  A.  Brooks  D.D.  Wallace  Lanning 
Frank  B.  Everltt  Isaac  B.  Rowland 

William  Allen  Jr.  George  W.  Cherry  J r. 

Newton 

EMwin  J.  Reinke  Henry  C.  Hunt  Esq. 

Percy  Y.  Schelly  Jacob  D.  Flock 

West  Jersey 

Daniel  I.  Camp  Louis  Howell 

Sylvester  W.  Beach  Phoebus  W.  Lyon 


EMwin  J.  Reinke 
Percy  Y.  Schelly 


Daniel  I.  Camp 
Sylvester  W.  Beach 


Joseph  J.  Gilchrist 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 

ESTABLISHED  IN  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1824, 
orgaa-zes  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  e /angelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abldea 
1,9(B  new  schools  started  In  1898 ;  also  88  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  75  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  blessing.  825.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
tend  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancroft,  Dis.  Secretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 

THE  SOCIETY  FOB  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “  Society.”)  (Chartered  In  1819.  Sup¬ 
ports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners'  Church,  46 
Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religious  services 
In  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Branch,  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation¬ 
alities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 
Theophilus  a.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec'y. 
E.  HICKS  Herrick,  Treas. 

No.  15  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

THE  FITE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

185  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  el^ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry.  ...... 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  house.  , 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received.  „  „  .  ...  a. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:.10  to  4:30  P.M.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
3  P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,and  12:40  to  3  P.M.  except 
Saturdav:  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  '  Isltors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Pres^  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
ARCHIBALD  D.  Russell,  Sec.:  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Supt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  la  money  for  a  new  building.  We  ur- 
oently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY’ 
76  Wall  Street,  New  Yo  k, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea¬ 
men;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home  In  New  York; 

Ruts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
ew  York;  publishes  the  Sailort'  Maoazine,  ttie  Seaman'*  Friend, 
and  the  Life  Boat.  James  W.  Elwell,  Pres.;  W.  C.  Stur- 
SES,  Treas.;  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 

THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  In  producing  and  dis¬ 
seminating  Christian  literature  In  153  languages  and  dialects. 
A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population  can  be  reached  only 
by  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  its  colpor- 
tors,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  millions  of 
the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mission  work  Is  wholly 
dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies,  for  which  it  earnestly 
appeals.  From  8300  to  $500  supports  a  colporter  for  a  year. 
Remit  to  Louis  Tag,  Ass,i  Treas.,  10  East  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


WASHINGTON  PK.kCE  JUBILRK. 

Reduced  Rates  via  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

On  account  of  the  National  Peace  Jubilee,  to  be  held 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  May  33,  34  and  35,  the  Pennsylva. 
nia  Railroad  Company  has  arranged  to  sell  round-trip 
tickets  on  May  33  and  33,  good  to  return,  when  validated 
by  agent  at  Washington,  within  ten  days  from  date  of 
sale,  at  rate  of  $8  00  from  New  York,  $.5.a)  from  Philadel¬ 
phia,  $4.00  from  Wilmington,  $3.00  from  Baltimore,  and 
corresponding  rates  from  intermediate  points. 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  International 
Missionary  Union  will  be  held  at  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y., 
June  14-30,  1899.  All  foreign  missionaries  of  any  evan¬ 
gelical  denomination  are  eligible  to  membership,  and 
entitled  to  free  entertainment.  Further  information 
can  be  obtained  by  addressing  Mrs.  C.  C.  Thayer,  Clif¬ 
ton  Springs,  N.  Y. 

The  Monthly  Missionary  Meeting  of  the  Woman’s 
Board  of  Home  Missions  wilL  be  held  Tuesday,  May  16, 
at  10.30  A.M.,  at  1.56  Fifth  Avenue. 

Reduced  Rates  to  San  Francisco  via 
Penasylvania  Railroad,  account  Bap¬ 
tist  Natioual  Auniversaries. 

On  account  of  the  Baptist  National  Anniversaries  at 
San  Francisco,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  (Company 
will  sell  excursion  tickets  from  stations  on  its  line  to 
San  Francisco,  May  14,  15  and  16,  good  to  return  until 
July  16,  at  rate  of  single  fare  for  the  round  trip. 

For  specific  rates  and  detailed  information  apply  to 
ticket  agents. 

ALONG  THE  COLUMBIA  KIVER. 

No  other  river  in  the  world  is  like  the  Colum¬ 
bia.  Its  fish  are  shiiijied  to  every  part  of  the 
world.  Ships  from  the  Oriental  countries  and 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific  pass  to  and  fro  upon  it, 
and  the  scenery  along  its  banks  is  charming. 

This  country  is  reached  by  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  and  its  connections ;  in  fact,  any  part  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  can  be  easily  and  quickly  reached 
by  the  New  York  Central  Lines. 

For  acopyof  the  “Luxury  of  Modern  Railway  Travel” 
send  one  two-cent  stamp  to  George  H.  Daniels,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 

ROCKLAND  CEMETERY. 

T3IERMONT-ON-THE.HUDSON.  Northern  New  Jer- 


sey  K.R.,  Chambers  and  33d  St.  Ferries. 


n 


Sylvester  >5  .  Beach  uncenus  .  nyon 

William  V.  Louderbough  Wilfred  F.  McKean 

XXI. -SYNOD  OF  NEW  MEXICO. 

Arizona 

C.  H.  Cook  Frank  Dysart 

Rio  Grande 

John  Menaul  M.D.  Samuel  Burnside 

Santa  Fe 

Joseph  J.  Gilchrist  •  Fernando  Maes 

XXII. -SYNOD  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Albany 

John  G.  Lovell  Charles  B.  Nichols 

Joseph  H.  France  D.D.  Walter  Bradshaw 

Wilnam  G.  Westervelt  Edmund  H.  Bowker 
Binghamton 

Peter  Ross  D.D.  Ernest  M.  Christopher  M.D. 

A.  Cameron  McKenzie  D.D.  George  T.  Hand  M.D. 
Boston 

Robert  W.  Peach  John  Gilchrist 

John  E.  Wildey  Robert  Marshall 

David  B.  McMurdy  James  Frame 

Brooklyn 

John  C.  Carson  D.D.  Samuel  S.  McCurdy 

Joseph  Dunn  Burrell  William  M.  Rue 

Arnold  W.  Fismer  George  C.  Demeritt 

Buft'alo 

Henry  Elliott  Mott  C.  Perry  Harris 

S.  Horace  Beshgetour  Stephen  M.  Clement 

Cayuga 

Frederick  W.  Palmer  Lewis  S.  Marvin 

Wallace  B.  Lucas  D.D.  Benevolence  Stevens 

Champlain 

Norman  McLeod  Alfred  Dickenson 

Chemung 

Augustus  Frederick  David  C.  Blair 

Chile 
Columbia 

William  S.  Long  Albert  C.  Niver 

Eastern  Persia 


Robert  W.  Peach 
John  E.  Wildey 
David  B.  McMurdy 

John  C.  Carson  D.D. 
Joseph  Dunn  Burrell 
Arnold  W.  Fismer 


Henry  Elliott  Mott 
S.  Horace  Beshgetour 


Frederick  W.  Palmer 
Wallace  B.  Lucas  D.D. 


Norman  McLeod 
Augustus  Frederick 


William  S.  Long 


J.  L.  Potter  D.  D. 


Charles  Beattie  D.D. 
John  H.  Thompson 


Charles  E.  Craven 


Genesee 

(Jeorge  D.  Miller  Hiram  Sweezy 

Geneva 

Ebenezer  B.  McGhee  S.  Eddy  Whitaker 

Hudson 

Charles  Beattie  D.D.  Augustus  Denniston 

John  H.  Thompson  William  H.  Puff 

Long  Island 

Charles  E.  Craven  Charles  J.  Randall 

Lyons 

A.  Parke  Burgess  D.D.  Derrick  Douglass 
Nassau 

Charles  G.  Ellis  Charles  G.  Sands 

New  York 

.lohn  Balcom  Shaw  D.D.  Henry  W.  Jessup  Esq. 
Charles  J.  Young  D.D.  Silas  B.  Brownell  Esq. 
Robert  F.  Sample  D.D.  LL.D.  James  Yereance 
Geo.  W.  F.  Birch  D.D.  LL.I).  John  H.  MacDonald 
David  G.  Wylie  1)  D.  Silas  A.  Brush 

.Tames  Chambers  1).I).  J.  Thomson  Paterson 

Thomas  Douglas  Pli.D.  Caleb  E.  Garey 

Niagara 

Seth  Cook  George  Murdock 

North  Laos 

S.  C.  Peoples 

North  Blver 

James  A.  McGowan  .Jacob  Z.  Frost 

Hugh  Russell  Fraser  William  W.  Smith 

Otsego 

Eugene  V.  Ostrander  E.  R.  Fuller 

Rochester 

.Joseph  E.  Kittredge  D.D.  Charles  Forbes  M  D. 


Charles  P.  Colt  D.I).  Andrew  M  Holley 

William  A.  Hallock  Henry  B.  Higgins 

St.  Lawrence 

W.  Courtland  Robinson  George  B.  Mapey 
William  F.  Skinner  Linus  Russell 


George  B.  Mapey 
Linus  Russell 


EnORIAL  TABLETS 

ONUHENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  K  LAMB,  59  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


.Slam 

Sleuhen 

Edgar  P.  Salmon  Willis  H.  Barnum 

Syracuse 

Prof.  Edward  W.  Miller  Chauncey  W.  Clarke 
Perez  I).  Cowan  George  Warner 

Troy 

William  M.  .Johnson  D.D.  .John  F.  Clark 


TO  RENT.  —Very  reasonable,  unique  3-8tory  modern 
house,  semi-detached,  .50x35  ft.,  17  rooms,  3  baths. 
Beautiful  surroundings,  choicest  location  on  Washing¬ 
ton  Heights.  35  minutes  from  Rector  St.  Address  R. 
care  of  Evanoelist. 

PASTOR’S  Assistant  or  Tutor.  A  French  theological 
student  (Montauban).  bachelor  of  arts,  speaking 
English  perfectly,  bolding  the  first  prize  for  the  violin 
from  the  Conservatory  of  Avignon,  desires  to  spend  the 
long  vacation  (July  to  November)  in  America,  either  as 
pastor’s  assistant  or  as  tutor  of  young  men  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  years  old.  Address  “Autrand,”  care  Evan¬ 
gelist. 


Richard  Turnbull 

.John  C.  Ball 
Oliver  A.  Kingsbury 

.Tames  H.  Rankin 
Oliver  S.  Dean  D.D. 
John  A.  Ingham 


A.  Stearns  Beattie 
rtloa 

.Tames  ^IcGregor 
Asa  G.  Benedict 
AVestcliester 

J.  Francis  Chapman  D.D. 
Samuel  H.  Wilson 
Theodore  F.  Brown 


XXIII.- SYNOD  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA. 
Bismarck 

R.  Howard  Wallace  Edmund  Falkenstein 

Fargo 

Elmer  D.  Gallagher.  Walter  Muir 

Minncwaiikoii 

W.  C.  Hunter  James  S.  Wilson 

Pembina 

John  R.  Campbell  Robert  Geddes 
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XXIV.— SYNOD  OF  OHIO. 

Athens 

J.  R.  Hii  M.D.  W.  G.  Fuller 

Bellefontal  ne 

Francis  M.  Kumler  John  S.  Montgomery  M.D. 

Chillicothe 

Cbanncey  L.  Hamlen  T.  M.  Elliott 
Cincinnati 

Ed  ward  T.  Swiggett  Martin  A.  Jameson  Esq. 

William  McKibbin  D.D.  William  McAlpin 
Milton  E.  Caldwell  James  A.  Lowes 

Cleveland 

paries  S.  Zorbaugh  James  A.  Robinson 

Finley  F.  Kennedy  H.  M.  Hickok 

Columbus 

John  Gourley  George  L.  Hendren 

Dayton 


Charles  S.  Zorbaugh 
Finley  F.  Kennedy 


John  Gourley 


Edwin  P.  Thomson 
Harry  McMinu 


Clark  M.  Galloway  M.D. 
William  F.  ^henck 


S.  W.  McFadden 


Edson  M.  Scott 
Samuel  G.  Anderson 


Huron 

George  C.  Gerlach  A.  Sheldon  M.D. 

Lima 

Z.  B.  Campbell  D.D,  J.  M.  Moorhead 

Mahoning 

S.  W.  McFadden  Daniel  Campbell  M.D. 

Marion 

Edson  M.  Scott  George  P.  Codding 

Maumee 

Samuel  G.  Anderson  Robert  A.  Brlnkerhoff 

Otterbein  F.  Laughbaum  Freeman  Kirk 
Portsmouth 

David  H.  Jones  George  D.  Scudder 

St.  Clairsvtlle 

William  V.  Milligan  D.D.  H.  W.  Smith 
Steubenville 

Winfield  E.  Hill  David  S.  Carr 

Alexander  M.  Reid  Ph.D.  John  A  Noble 
Wooster 

Alexander  Scott  Prof.  S.  J.  Kirkwood 

Charles  R.  Compton  George  Kirkpatrick 

Zanesville 

Frank  GranstafF  Wilmot  Sperry 


XXV.-SYNOD  OF  OREGON. 

East  Oregon 

J.  C.  Templeton  G.  W.  Buck 

Portland 

Winfield  T.  Scott  William  Wadhams 

Southern  Oregon 

J.  E.  Blair  E.  A.  Adams 

Willamette 

Ceorge  H.  Whiteman  Glycon  A.  Rockwell 

XXVI.-SYNOD  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
Allegheny 

John  C.  Ambrose  W.  L.  Davis 

David  M.  Skilling  Samuel  P.  Harbison 

Blairsvlllo 

William  B.  Carr  James  A.  Shields 

Henry  B.  Hummel  F.  C.  Lloyd 

Butler 

S.  Arthur  Stewart  Robert  A.  White 

Carlisle 

Herman  ct.  Stoetzer  John  A.  Craig 

L.  Carmon  Bell  Edwin  R.  Hays 

Chester 

Robert.  L.  Stewart  D.D.  William  C.  Husted 
William  H.  Miller  D.D.  Harris  E.  Sproat 


John  C.  Ambrose 
I^vid  M.  Skilling 


William  B.  Carr 
Henry  B.  Hummel 


S.  Arthur  Stewart 


Herman  ct.  Stoetzer 
L.  Carmon  Bell 


Robert.  L.  Stewart  D.D.  William  C.  Husted 
William  H.  Miller  D.D.  Harris  E.  Sproat 
Van  Derveer  V'.  Nicholas  J.  A.  Keeshury 
Clarion 

George  H.  Hill  John  R.  Trimble 

Erie 

William  Grassie  D.D.  William  E.  Marvin 

George  M.  Hickman  Hon.  George  S.  Criswell 

Gulf  of  Mexico 
Huntingdon 

Henry  Fulton  Means  Henry  W.  McCracken 

Wm.  Henry  Decker  John  S.  McCreery 

Kittanning 

Samuel  W.  Miller  D.D.  John  P.  St.  Clair 
Lackawanna 

George  E.  Guild  Alexander  W.  Dickson 

J.  Josenh  Rankin  J.  N.  Sandall  M.D. 

Peter  H.  Brooks  D.D.  M.  B.  Hughes  M.D. 

John  B.  Craven  J.  W.  Hollenback 

l.eiiigli 

James  W.  Boal  D.D.  William  W.  Weisley 

John  W.  Bischofl  Wesley  K.  Woodbury  Esq. 

Mexico,  City  of 
Nortliuinberland 

George  H.  Hemingway  D.D.  Henry  F.  Algert 
William  I.  Steans  .John  H.  .Aikman 

Parkersburg 

J.  F.  Baxter  R.  C.  Coulter 

Pliiladeliihia 

William  P.  Fulton  Frank  K.  Hippie 

Hughes  O.  Gibbons  D.D.  Samuel  G.  Scott 
John  L.  Scott  D.D.  John  E.  Stevenson 

Marcus  A.  Brownson  D.D.  Henry  T.  Shillingford 


August  Busch  D.D.  Adam  G.  Fouse 

Loyal  Y.  Graham  D.D.  Hon.  Robert  N.  Wilson 
Philadelphia  North 

James  W.  Kirk  G.  W.  Rubinham 

Thomas  R.  Beeber  D.D.  W.  H.  .Scott 
William  F.  S.  Nelson  P.  R.  Perkins 

Pittsburgh 


A.  E.  Linn 
J.  P.  Jordan 
J.  S.  Nicholls 
Dunlop  Moore  D.D. 

John  B.  Reed 

J.  D.  Moorehead  D.D. 


S.  A.  Duff 

G.  S.  Fulmer 

H.  L.  Marshall 
J.  B.  Johnston 

Bedstone 

Reuben  K.  Hissem 
Shenango 

A.  F.  Reid 


Washington 

Henry  Woods  D.D.  Joel  Truesdell 

William  E.  Allen  Milton  McCuskey 

Wei  Isborough 

William  C.  McCormack  Ph.D.  C.  B.  Wing 
Western  Africa 

R.  A.  M.  Deputie  William  H.  Blaine 

Westminster 

Henry  E.  Niles  D.D.  Joseph  R.  Martin  M.D. 

Charles  A.  Oliver  John  D.  Beyer 

Zacatecas 

C.  Scott  Williams 

XXVII.-SYNOD  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 
Aberdeen 

C.  C.  Todd  H.  H.  Curtis 

Black  Hills 

Chester  H.  Foland  T.  D.  Walker 

Central  Dakota 

Enoch  I.  Davies  C.  C.  Rosenow 

Dakota  (Indian) 

Alfred  C!oe  Archie  Sheyo 

Southern  Dakota 

Thomas  B.  Boughton  N.  H.  Gamble 

XXVIII.-SYNOD  OF  TENNESSEE. 
French  Broad 

C.  B.  Dusenbury  Samuel  Jeffrey 

Holston 

W.  H.  Franklin  C.  B.  Armentrout 

Kingston 

Charles  H.  Trusty  Joseph  A.  Muecke 

Union 

Alexander  J.  Coile  Edward  Coykendale 

XXIX.-8YN0D  OF  TEXAS. 

Austin 

E.  B.  Wright  D.D.  R.  B.  Hadden 

North  Texas 

Nathan  J.  Geyer  William  B.  Ewalt 

Trinity 

Samuel  W.  Patterson  E.  P.  Lee 

XXX.-8YNOD  OF  UTAH. 

Boise 

Eldward  N.  Murphy  L.  M.  Beale 

Kendall 

Peter  M.  Ellefsen  Andrew  P.  Neilson 

Utah 

William  M.  Paden  D.  D.  Dr.  James  A.  Todd 

XXXI.-SYNOD  OF  WASHINGTON. 
Alaska 

Livingston  F.  Jones 

Olympia 

Evan  Rowland  Prichard  Charles  Emerson  Mix 
Puget  Sound 

Donald  Ross  J.  A.  Gould 

Spokane 

Leonard  E.  Jesseph  J.  Grier  Long 

Walla  Walla 

William  Kirkhope  Solomon  Whitman 

XXXII.-SYNOD  OF  WISCONSIN. 
Chippewa 

Walter  Johnston  R.  W.  French 

La  Crcsse 

T.  C.  Hill  William  J.  Large 

Madisitn 

Edward  Jamieson  William  Hoppenrath 

Milwaukee 

Oliver  H.  Chapin  Gerry  W.  Hazelton  Esq. 

Winnebago 

Howard  A.  Talbot  William  Armstrong 

A.  8.  Badger  Frederick  Henderson 


C.  B.  Dusenbury 


W.  H.  Franklin 


Charles  H.  Trusty 
Alexander  J.  Coile 


E.  B.  Wright  D.D. 


Walter  Johnston 


Edward  Jamieson 


Oliver  H.  Chapin 


Howard  A.  Talbot 
A.  8.  Badger 


The  King’s  Daughters’ 
Settlement. 

[TENEMENT  HOUSE  CHAPTER.] 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mrs.  JciiiAN  Heath,  Chairman. 

Miss  Annie  R.  Beals,  Cor.  Sec’y. 

Miss  Clara  I'ield,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Mater,  Supt. 

ENVIRONMENT  MORE  THAN  HEREDITY. 

After  vainly  trying  to  condense  all  the  good 
points  of  Mr.  Riis’s  admirable  address  into  the 
limits  of  onr  weekly  column,  we  have  decided 
to  divide  it  into  two  parts  and  give  onr  readers 
the  full  benefit  of  his  helpful  suggestions  and 
telling  illustrations.  They  are  too  valuable 
not  to  reach  a  still  larger  audience  than  the  one 
that  filled  the  room  at  the  Savoy.  We  give 
the  first  part  below  and  the  rest  will  follow 
next  week: 

Your  president  has  introduced  me  in  a  very 
kind  way,  telling  yon  that  Governor  Roosevelt 
has  called  me  the  best  man  in  New  York;  he 
said  what  he  did  because— well,  he  just  hap¬ 
pened  to  say  it ;  it  came  out  in  that  room  at  a 
dinner,  but  I  will  say  this — that  of  such  little 


The  guiding  star  of  candy  lovers 
is  the  famous  name  of  Whitman. 
The  excellence  of 

WHITMAN’S 

Chocolates  and  Confections 

has  made  them  famous  every’where. 
Ask  the  dealer. 

Whitman’s  Instantaneous  Chocolate 

ii  perfect  in  flavor  and  quality,  delicious  and 
healthful.  Made  instantly  with  boiling  milk, 
STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  A  SON, 

1316  bhestnut  Strest,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


use  as  I  have  been  able  to  be  at  all,  it  has  been 
altogether  by  reflected  effort,  as  it  were; 
always  it  was  the  women  who  did  the  work ;  I 
felt  most  of  the  time  like  quarreling  with  the 
men  about  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  the 
women  did  the  work.  During  the  time  when 
I  bad  worn  out  those  at  the  City  Hall  in  New 
York  with  my  continual  pleas  for  different 
necessities,  I  sent  bevies  of  women  down  there 
to  the  City  Hall  and  they  went  and  got  what 
we  wanted  withont  any  fnss  about  it.  That 
is  how  we  got  onr  small  parks  and  lots  of  other 
things,  so  that  when  Roosevelt  spoke  of  me  he 
actually  spoke  of  the  women  of  New  York. 
They  did  the  work ;  I  was  simply  the  agent; 
now,  I  must  say  that  it  is  a  very  pleasing  and 
delightfnl  occasion  to  me — this  being  here  to¬ 
day.  I  do  not  know  bnt  that  down  at  48  Henry 
street  the  millennium  is  close  at  hand ;  sitting 
on  the  steps  here  and  listening  to  the  reports 
of  the  various  departments — hearing  of  the 
girls  down  there  endeavoring  to  put  in  practice 
the  Golden  Rnle,  and  realizing  that  for  the 
first  time  we  have  a  Governor  who  rules  by  the 
Ten  Commandments,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  got  very  near  the  millennium,  and  we 
are  going  to  draw  nearer  to  it,  and  have  done 
so  with  a  jump.  It  is  not  long  since  a  man 
who  was  one  of  onr  senators  ran  for  Governor, 
who  had  no  nse  for  the  Ten  Commandments ; 
to-day  we  have  a  Governor  who  says  he  will 
rnle  by  the  Ten  Commandments  or  he  will  not 
rale  at  all.  I  really  do  believe  that  we  may 
rest  easy  and  we  are  going  forward — there’s 
no  doubt  about  it  whatever.  We  will  never  be 
turned  back  so  long  as  New  Y’ork  is  governed 
by  a  believer  in  the  Ten  Commandments. 

It  is  now  ten  years  since  this  work  in  which 
we  are  so  interested  was  started,  there  were 
just  ten  of  ns  in  it,  and  I  was  the  only  man  in 
the  crowd.  Look  at  it  now.  I  also  remem¬ 
ber  Mrs.  Bottome  as  one  of  our  main-stays. 
Like  her,  I  have  a  text;  it  is:  “He  that  is 
diligent  in  business  shall  stand  before  kings.  ’  ’ 

I  have  to  be  diligent  in  my  business  or  some¬ 
body  would  crowd  me  out ;  but  what  is  partic¬ 
ularly  agreeable  to  me  is  that  it  is  not  sncb  a 
long  time  since  we  started  and  to  see  how 
much  has  been  accomplished.  I  look  into  the 
glass  and  see  my  hair  growing  gray  while  I 
still  feel  like  a  boy  and  wonder  how  it  will  be 
when  we  stand  before  our  King.  He  might 
say :  “I  have  cast  yonr  lot  in  pleasant  places ; 
not  so  that  yon  might  enjoy  everything  alone. 
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NEW  YORK. 


but  that  you  might  help  those  who  stumble; 
those  whom  the  slums  would  not  allow  to  see 
me — help  these.  ”  That  is  exactly  what  he  is 
going  to  say  to  ns,  and  those  down  at  48  Henry 
street  are  going  toTstand  close. 

Just  think!  they  cannot  see  their  Lord  in 
the  slums  either  physically,  morally  or  men¬ 
tally  ;  think  what  it  is  for  them  to  get  out  of 
that  district;  why,  when  they  come  out  into 
the  country  and  see  for  the  first  time  the  beau¬ 
tiful  fields  and  nature’s  loveliness,  the  first 
thing  they  say  is,  “How  blue  is  the  sky  and 
how  much  there  is  of  it.  ’  ’  They  keep  repeat¬ 
ing  and  repeating  it.  Now  it  was  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  slums  that  this  organization 
started  down  there  in  Henry  street,  started  on 
a  common-sense  plan  as  the  Governor  caUs^it, 
because  at  the  time  attention  had  been  called 
to  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  and  it  was 
found  that  fifty  physicians  could  not  begin  to 
alleviate  the  sufferings  among  the  dwellers  of 
the  tenement  houses  in  the  hot  summer.  What 
were  fifty  physicians,  even  if  they  worked  day 
and  night,  among  forty  thousand  residents  of 
the  slum  districts  and  more  than  that?  They 
could  not  call  more  than  once  upon  a  sick  child 
and  what  good  would  one  call  do?  We  all 
know  what  a  sick  child  is ;  how  when  intelli¬ 
gently  cared  for  it  needs  the  services  of  a 
physician  almost  constantly ,_so  what  could  fifty 
doctors  do  with  so  many?  Then  we  sent  out 
our  nurses  to  follow  in  the  doctors’  footsteps. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  it  all  and  we  found 
that  half  tlie  time  it  was  not  sickness;  it  was 
starvation — just  starvation.  Not  exactly  what 
we  call  starvation — but  starvation  for  the  green 
fields,  for  the  flowers  and  country ;  why,  some 
of  the  children  do  not  even  know  what  a  green 
field  is  and  have  never  seen  a  flower  in  bloom. 
Think  of  that!  Why,  every  night  I  go  out  in 
my  garden  and  examine  every  tree  and  every 
new  leaf  t^at  comes  out,  and  I  find  such  pleas- 
ure  in  every  foot  of  the  soil  of  that  garden. 
They  do  not  know~what'  if~iF;  that~  sorGof 
starvation  hurts  more  than  starvation  of  the 
stomach.  Therefore,  we  sent  our  nurses  out 
to  them ;  we  sent  them  flowers ;  we  opened  the 
door  for  them ;  it  was  an  inspiration— a  real 
inspiration.  You  know  all  the  children  love 
to  see  things  grow !  Don’t  I  remember  when 
once  my  little  ones  were  locked  up  all  winter; 
one  took  scarlet  fever  and  of  course,  as  it  usu¬ 
ally  does,  it  had  to  go  the  rounds  of  all  of 
them,  and  they  were  taken  down  one  after 
another.  Well,  on  one  of  the  sunny  February 
days  I  saw  a  little  weed  sticking  up  out  of  the 
soil,  and  I  dug  it  up  and  carried  it  into  the 
sick-room,  and  together  we  watched  that  little 


weed  with  real  excitement,  and  saw  it  spring 
up,  little  by  little.  I  don’t  know  what  kind 
of  a  weed  it  was,  to  be  sure,  but  every  day  we 
watched  it  so  eagerly — we  saw  every  tiny  leaf 
come  out,  and  day  by  day  it  grew;  and  the 
child  grew  better  hour  by  hour  as  the  little 
weed  grew ;  you  cannot  palm  off  hothouse 
flowers  on  a  sick  child;  they  want  something 
rugged  that  will  grow ;  we  all  watched  it  and 
loved  to  see  it  thrive ;  I  only  wish  I  could  have 
kept  my  little  weed,  but  it  died.  I  malie  no 
apology  even  in  this  gathering  and  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  some  of  the  reverend  brethren  for  say¬ 
ing  that  I  believe  that  when  I  get  to  the  other 
shore  I  shall  find  that  little  weed  blossoming, 
for  it  taught  us  all  that  winter  a  lesson  of 
hope  and  love  and  trust,  and  what  more  can 
anj-  one  of  us  do? 

Well,  friends,  that  work  was  started;  it 
grew ;  it  was  splendid ;  it  took  in  a  good  many 
discouraged  mothers,  a  good  many  unpleasant 
men,  and  also  scattered  sunshine  everywhere. 
It  was  open  to  the  children  all  the  time  and 
they  are  the  ones  I  have  come  to  talk  about 
here  to  day,  but  I  give  you  warning  now  that 
when  I  get  started  on  those  children  I  am 
liable  to  go  on  forever.  Let  me  say  that  some 
of  these  children  I  shall  never  forget.  The 
problem  was  first  brought  to  us  face  to  face, 
when  two  little  ragamuffins— real  ragamuffins — 
found  near  Henry  street,  were  brought  in.  We 
were  at  our  wits’  end,  for  we  did  not  know 
what  to  put  on  them.  Pardon  me  for  describ¬ 
ing  them  and  their  condition  exactly  as  it  was, 
but  it  is  necessary ;  there  was  nothing  to  put 
on  them ;  the  scrubbing  brushes  were  first 
tried,  to  make  the  children  presentable,  as  a 
usual  thing.  We  had  sent  some  children  up 
the  river  to  a  good  lady’s  home;  when  they  got 
there,  after  our  treatment,  they  looked  almost 
like  young  patricians;  so  she  wrote  to  ns: 
“Yon  had  better  send  slum  children;  that’s 
what  I  want,  and  if  I  cannot  have  them,  I  do 
not  want  any.  ’  ’  Then  in  came  those  two  raga¬ 
muffins,  as  we  said  before,  and  they  were 
verily  slum  children.  We  looked  at  the  ladies 
and  the  ladies  looked  at  u.s,  for  we  had  just 
finished  reading  the  letter  wherein  the  writer 
stated  that  she  wanted  some  real  slum  children 
or  none  at  all,  so  we  said :  ‘  ‘  Let  us  send  them 
just  as  they  are  up  the  river.  ’  ’  Well,  they 
came  right  back  again  and  a  note  with  them, 
saying:  “We  want  slum  children,  but  not  that 
kind.’’  They  did  not  know  what  slum  chil¬ 
dren  were ;  they  had  no  idea.  Those  are  the 
kind  I  want  to  talk  to  yon  about ;  I  want  to 
put  the  case  right  before  you  now.  It  is  my 
belief  that  the  environments  that  weaken  you 
all  is  what  kills.  We  are  told  that  we  are  vic¬ 
tims  of  heredity — the  outgrowth  of  father  or 
grandfather  or  greatgrandfather;  we  are  told 
that  “the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  transmitted 
to  the  children  of  the  third  or  fourth  genera¬ 
tion;’’  don’t  let  us  transmit  evil  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  next  three  or  four  generations;  but 
let  me  tell  yon  I  think  more  of  environment. 
I  don’t  believe  in  heredity;  not  two  cents’ 
worth.  If  I  did  believe  in  it,  I  would  give  up. 
I  would  be  done  with  the  whole  business ;  I, 
for  my  part,  believe  that  we  can  take  a  child 
and  change  it  for  the  better.  I  know  of  some 
kids  who  were  regular  ragamuffins  and  have 
been  sent  to  the  Children’s  Aid  Society,  and 
have  become  honored  citizens. 

Now,  friends,  let  ns  take  the  boy — some 
special  boy — and  call  him  Tony  Bretts.  (I 
thought  I  knew  how  to  manage  boys  until  the 
other  day  when  my  boy  ran  away  from  home. ) 
Now,  as  to  Tony  Bretts — mud  is  the  only  thing 
that  sticks  to  him  that  I  know  of ;  he  throws 
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stones,  and  that  is  to  be  expected  in  the  general 
conditions  that  are  surrounding  him ;  I  have 
joined  him  often,  mentally,  in  throwing  stones. 
There’s  that  mother  of  his,  but  I  had  better 
not  say  too  much  about  her.  Mrs.  Houghton, 
the  editor  of  The  Evangelist,  gives  the  best 
illustration  of  what  the  tenement  life  means 
to  the  children  in  the  story  of  a  friend  on 
Staten  Island,  who  has  a  house  full  of  children. 
The  children  have  kittens  and  a  sand  heap  and 
a  dog ;  that  dog  considers  it  his  special  mission 
in  life  to  kill  those  kittens ;  when  he  finishes 
one  he  digs  a  hole  in  the  sand  heap  and  buries 
it  there ;  then  he  walks  off,  wagging  his  tail 
with  a  righteous  air,  as  much  as  to  say  he  has 
done  nothing  whatever  to  be  ashamed  of.  The 
children  know  him  and  are  always  on  the  look¬ 
out  to  save  the  kittens,  but  one  day  while 
Mrs.  Houghton  was  sitting  in  the  parlor  with 
her  friend,  in  came  one  of  the  girls  and  dropped 
down  a  dead  kitten  before  them,  exclaiming 
indignantly,  “There,  mamma,  is  a  perfectly 
good  cat  spoiled.  ’  ’  Perfectly  good  children 
are  spoiled  by  tenement  houses ;  spoiled  by  the 
everlasting  contact  of  twenty  families  in  a 
house ;  you  cannot  realize  what  this  means. 
Spoiled  by  those  crowds  that  kill  individuality 
and  so  kill  character ;  that  is  what  it  actually 
does.  It  kills  character  and  kills  individuality 
and  kills  all  that  might  develop  into  individual 
character.  That  is  the  kind  of  life  to  live — 
tenement  house  lives — to  get  spoiled.  As  good 
children  as  yours  or  mine  are  spoiled  there 
every  day  in  the  week. 

And,  when  it  comes  to  the  school — but  that 
is  changed,  thankjthe  Lord ;  only  two  or  three 
years  ago  there  were  fifty  thousand  children  out 
in  the  streets  and  there  was  no  sensible  man¬ 
agement  of  any  kind ;  and  when  they  knocked 
and  knocked  in  vain“at  the  school  doors  and 
could  not  get  in,  then  we  sentT  out  officers  to 
run  in  these  truants,  and  then  we  would  send 
them  to  jail.  Is  jail  a  place  to  send  the  boy 
who  knocks  on  tlie  school  door  to  get  in  and 
cannot  get  what  he  wants?  I  went  to  one  of 
the  jails  at’one  time  and  I  asked  them:  J’How 
do  you  manage  here  with  this  crowd  of  truants? 
Do  you  classify  them?’’  They  said:  “Cer¬ 
tainly  we  classify  them;  we  classify  them, 
those  under  four  feet  seven  inches,  and  those- 
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over  four  feet  seven  inches;  they  are  locked 
up  so  that  the  streets  may  not  make  thieves  of 
them.”  Think  of  that,  -will  you?  They  lock 
them  up  so  that  the  streets  may  not  make 
thieves  of  the  boys ;  jail  is  the  place  for  that, 
they  say ;  so  that  the  boy  might  not  become  a 
thief,  he  is  put  into  jail  with  thieves  and 
compelled  to  become  one  of  them. 

When  children  are  taken  to  jail  because  they 
are  not  allowed  in  school,  I  think  it  good  for 
any  boy  to  run  away  from  such  a  thing.  I 
never  had  a  chance  to  run  away  from  school 
myself,  because  my  father  was  the  teacher  of 
the  school ;  but  I  do  mean  to  say  that  it  is  not 
a  bad  thing  and  not  in  any  way  a  mark  of  bad¬ 
ness  in  a  boy  when  the  sun  shines  and  the  fish 
are  humming  in  the  brook,  that  he  wants  to 
get  out  of  some  of  the  school-rooms  of  the 
East  side. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  play !  Boys 
must  have  play — simply  a  chance  to  exercise 
the,  body  which  if  you  cannot  exercise  is  bound 
to  lead  you  into  trouble ;  it  is  perfectly  natural 
— perfectly  natural  to  desire  play.  It  is  not  so 
very  long  ago  since  they  commenced  to  talk  of 
play-grounds.  I  have  seen  little  pieces  of 
ground  no  bigger  than  this  platform,  with  the 
signs  up,  ‘‘keep  off  the  grass,”  ‘‘no  ball  play¬ 
ing  allowed,”  etc.  It  was  not  in  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States  that  the  boy  could 
be  allowed  to  play  ball,  but  it  was  meant,  and 
you  cannot  make  a  good  citizen  out  of  a  boy 
that  did  not  play  in  his  childhood,  and  there 
it  is ;  and  any  way,  to  get  a  healthy  all  round 
man,  you  must  have  a  good,  healthy,  all  round 
boy,  and  that  means  lots  and  lots  of  play.  It  is 
like  a  safety  valve  on  a  boiler;  the  safety 
valve  is  the  boy’s  play,  and  if  we  sit  on  the 
safety  valve  it  happens  to  the  boy  as  it  happens 
to  the  boiler  when  it  bursts— and  some  day  he 
may  throw  a  stone  at  a  policeman;  the  boy 
might  not  be  bad ;  he  kicked  against  the  state 
of  affairs  that  hindered  his  full  and  free  devel¬ 
opment  ;  that  was  all. 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  Sewing  School 
take  place  on  Saturday,  May  20,  at  3  P.  M.  and 
Miss  Cushier  will  be  glad  to  welcome  any 
friends  and  show  them  what  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  during  the  year.  The  girls’  work 
will  be  displayed,  they  will  sing  their  sewing 
songs,  and  prizes  will  be  given  to  the  most 
faithful  and  painstaking  pupils. 


Ministers  and  Churchea 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York. — Conferenee  with  the  West  Church. 
—The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Committee 
appointed  to  confer  with  and  counsel  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  the  West  Presbyterian  Church :  I. 


1 . 
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I  Lactucarium; 

Used  with  marked  success  in  Europe  for  ; 
'  half  century,  in  cases  of  Bronchiti^ 
Whooping;  Couah,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  ; 
Colds ;  also  for  intestinal  Neuralgia,  Pal-  ; 
pitation  of  the  Heart,  Insomnia  and  all 
conditions  requiring  s^atlve  action.  ; 

They  soothe  the  Hacking  Cough  In  ; 
Pulmonary  cases  and  gdve  sleep  and  quiet  ; 
'  to  the  patient.  Public  speakers  and  sing-  ; 
!  ers  iina  them  almost  indispensable.  ; 
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That  they  have  had  repeated  interviews  with 
all  the  parties  concerned  and  endeavored,  in 
every  W'ay  possible,  to  ascertain  the  exact 
facts  in  the  case.  II.  That  diligent  inquiry 
hfw  failed  to  reveal  to  them  any  such  temper 
within  the  Boards  of  the  church  as  that  which 
was  made  the  basis  of  the  pastor’s  action,  but 
on  the  contrary,  a  feeling  of  esteem  and  affec¬ 
tion  for  him,  which  seemed  as  sincere  as  it 
was  general.  III.  That  in  view  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  created  by  the  resignation,  casting  public 
reflection,  as  it  did,  upon  the  administration  of 
one  Board  of  the  church,  and  calling  forth  not 
only  their  united  protest,  but  the  practical  dis¬ 
approval  of  the  entire  Session,  it  was  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Committee  that  for  the  best  good 
of  the  church,  as  well  as  for  his  own  highest 
interest,  the  pastor’s  resignation  should  not  be 
withdrawn,  and  such  judgment  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  him.  IV.  That  since  the  judgment 
of  the  Committee  not  commending  itself  to 
him,  the  pastor  has  yielded  to  a  majority  vote 
of  the  congregation,  and  recalled  his  resigna¬ 
tion,  the  Committee,  feeling  that  any  further 
service  would  prove  as  futile  as  that  already 
rendered,  respectfully  ask  to  be  discharged, 
though  they  regard  the  condition  now  existing 
with  solicitude,  and  could  have  wished  for  a 
more  satisfactory  issue  of  their  efforts.  All 
of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

John  Balcom  Shaw,  Wilton  Merle  Smith, 
George  Alexander. 

Hudson  Presbytery  numbered  thirty-eight 
ministers  and  thirty-four  ruling  elders  in  semi¬ 
annual  session  at  Montgomery  April  17-18. 
The  Rev.  Robert  H.  Taylor  preached  from  Acts 
xiii.  44.  The  Rev.  Robert  H.  McCready  Ph.D. 
followed  him  as  Moderator,  with  the  Revs. 
Theron  Brittain  and  Louis  O.  Rotenbach 
assistant  clerks.  The  Rev.  Andrew  Nelson 
was  received  from  Lyons  Presbytery,  on  a  call 
to  the  church  at  Liberty.  May  24,  at  7.30,  he 
will  be  installed.  Mr.  John  R.  Wilkin  was 
granted  temporary  license  to  preach,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Brewster  Beattie  (son  of  Dr.  Charles 
Beattie  of  Middletown),  was  licensed  to  preach 
the  Gospel.  The  Revs.  George  T.  Galbraith 
and  Adney  W.  Hallock  were  dismissed  to  the 
Presbyteries  of  North  River  and  Utica,  re¬ 
spectively.  The  Revs.  James  R.  Mann,  Alex¬ 
ander  Gilmore  and  Charles  Beattie  D.D.  and 
Messrs.  Edwin  T.  Hanford  and  Horace  D. 
Thompson  were  appointed  a  committee  to  care 
for  the  interests  of  the  Denton  Church.  The 
Rev.  Robert  B.  Perine  of  Monticello  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Moderator  of  the  White  Lake  Session. 
The  interests  of  a  number  of  weak  churches 
were  carefully  considered.  Stated  Clerk  Dr. 
D.  F.  Bonner  made  an  interesting  financial 
report,  showing  that  the  forty-four  churches  of 
Presbytery  had  given  $6,488  for  Home  and 
$4,607  for  Foreign  Missions,  and  $17,408  for  all 
benevolent  objects.  Congregational  expenses 
were  $63,518.  Presbytery  counts  61  Sabbath- 
schools,  with  5,395  members.  Dr.  Nilson 
Phraner  spoke  eloquently  on  Home  Missions. 
The  Woman’s  Presbyterial  Society  sent  highly 
favorable  reports  by  Mrs.  A.  P.  Neafie,  Secre¬ 
tary.  Presbytery  united  with  Peoria  in  asking 
the  Assembly  to  adopt  a  different  plan  for  the 
selection  of  its  standing  committees  from  that 
now  in  use.  It  also  united  with  the  Mnncie 
Presbytery  in  asking  action  favoring  the  re¬ 
union  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  churches, 
and  with  other  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  protest¬ 
ing  against  the  presence  of  Brigham  H.  Roberts 
in  Congress.  The  next  meeting  of  Presbytery 
will  be  at  Westtown. 

Canandaigua,— Pastor  J.  Q.  Adams  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  is  giving  a  series  of 
very  profitable  studies  of  the  Bible.  He  spoke 
of  it  as  the  Matchless  Book  on  the  first  Sunday 
evening,  and  the  following  week  read  ‘‘the 
Gospel  of  Common  Sense,  ’  ’  or  the  Epistle  of 
James.  The  points  spoken  to  were  1,  its 
author ;  2,  its  date ;  3,  to  whom  written ;  4,  its 
purpose ;  5,  analysis.  Under  the  fourth  count 
Pastor  Ad^s  defines:  ‘‘To  condemn  a  mere 
formal  acceptance  of  religion,  and  to  put  em¬ 
phasis  on  character  and  conduct.  As  Jews, 
they  were  in  danger  of  being  hearers  but  not 
doers  of  the  law ;  as  Christians,  of  making  I 
faith  mere  intellectual  assent  to  truth,  not  a 
personal,  life-transforming  relation  to  God.” 
That  this  series  of  studies  will  be  made  highly 
profitable  to  his  audience  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  And  it  is  one  more  indication  of  the 
increasing  interest  in  Holy  Scripture.  Happy 
the  church  whose  minister  is  able  and  devout 
in  this  line  of  things. 

Utica. — Children’s  Meetings. — It  may  not  be 
generally  known  that  the  evangelist,  the  Rev. 
E.  Payson  Hammond,  has  been  in  the  city  re¬ 
cently,  and  held  several  meetings.  He  first 
came  to  the  Second  Avenue  Baptist  Church 


and  held  three  meetings  for  children  and  youth. 
The  children  were  all  of  foreign  parentage,  and 
recently  gathered  into  the  Sunday-school,  but 
at  the  close  of  the  third  meeting  seventy-five 
gave  their  names  and  addresses,  and  not  only 
expressed  a  desire  to  become  Christians,  but 
said  they  had  given  their  hearts  to  Christ. 
Two  afternoon  meetings  were  held  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  young  people  of  the  Seventh  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilds  pastor. 
These  were  specially  interesting,  as  the  children 
were  so  attentive  and  seemed  to  understand  so 
well  the  truths  presented.  It  was  an  inspiring 
sight  to  look  into  their  young  faces,  so  eager 
and  earnest,  in  listening  to  the  tender  and  lov¬ 
ing  words  of  the  speaker.  I  have  seldom,  if 
ever,  heard  more  of  the  Gospel  crowded  into 
an  hour  and  a  half  than  was  given  them,  and 
every  child  there,  and  there  were  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  seemed  anxious  to  be  a 
Christian.  I  think  these  five  meetings  may 
result  in  the  conversion  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  children.  Mr.  Hammond  also  spoke  one 
evening  at  the  Evangelistic  Training  School, 
of  which  Mrs.  J.  Fowler  Willing  is  principal. 
He  receives  the  gratitude  of  many  hearts,  for 
his  self-sacrificing  and  most  faithful  labors 
during  these  days,  and  we  trust  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  young  will  follow  him  with 
their  prayers,  as  he  goes  to  Chicago  on  April 
80  to  hold  some  meetings,  that  God  may  greatly 
bless  him,  and  others  thorough  him,  in  that  city. 

A. 

The  Presbytery  of  Syracuse  met  in  the 
First  Church,  Syracuse,  May  1,  and  licensed 
Messrs.  James  H.  Salsbury  and  Edward  M. 
Scheirer  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Mr.  Scheirer 
was  called  to  the  Elmwood  Church.  The  Pres¬ 
bytery  adjourned  to  meet  in  Fayetteville  May 
25,  at  7.30  P.M.  A.  H.  Fahnestock,  S.  O. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Westfield.  —  The  Westfield  Presbyterian 
Church  has  just  received  eighteen  members, 
all  adults  and  several  heads  of  families,  in¬ 
creasing  the  roll  of  this  historic  church  to  608. 
The  occasion  also  gives  happy  emphasis  to  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  year  of  Pastor  Newton 
W.  Cadwell’s  ministry  in  Westfield. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Presbytery  of  Shenango  met  in  New 
Castle  on  Tuesday,  April  18,  when  stirring  ad¬ 
dresses  by  President  J.  D.  Moffatt  D.D.  of 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College  on  ‘‘Presby¬ 
terianism,  ’  ’  and  by  the  Rev.  H.  T.  McClelland 
D.  D.  on  ‘  ‘  The  Freedmen,  ’  ’  were  given.  The 
Rev.  T.  W.  Swan  was  detained  at  home  by  the 
death  of  a  little  son,  and  an  affectionate 
message  of  condolence  was  wired  to  him.  The 
Rev.  M.  H.  Calkins  D.D.  was  released  from 
the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Central  Church  of 
New  Castle,  which  he  has  served  long  and 
well.  Minister  J.  D.  Moorhead  D.  D.  and  Elder 
A.  F.  Reid  of  Mt.  Pleasant  Church  were 
chosen  Commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly. 
Licentiate  J.  C.  Fields  was  dismissed  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Zanesville  and  the  Rev.  F.  B. 
Stevenson  was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Puget  Sound.  License  to  preach  the  Gospel 
was  conferred  upon  candidates  John  R.  Mohr 
and  James  B.  Kelso.  The  Peoria  overture  was 
adopted  and  the  Mnncie  overture  tabled  with¬ 
out  action.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
confer  with  a  similar  one  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Allegheny,  in  reference  to  plans  and  methods 
for  more  thorough  examinations  into  the  mental 
and  moral  qualifications  of  candidates.  A 
hearty  and  unanimous  call  from  Neshannock 
Church  was  accepted  by  the  Rev.  Hubert  R. 
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of  Sullivan,  Ulster  and  Delaware  Counties,  N.  Ym  on 
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Johnson  and  arrai^ments  made  for  his  instal¬ 
lation.  Ellwood  City  was  chosen  as  the  place 
of  the  next  meeting  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
September.  S.  A.  Kirkbride,  S.  C. 

Penllyn. — The  address  of  the  Rev.  N.  F. 
Stahl,  late  chaplain  of  the  Thirteenth  Regi¬ 
ment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Infantry,  is 
Penllyn,  Pa. 

WISCONSIN. 

Bryn  M.vwr.— This  church  has  finally  paid 
off  the  building  debt,  and  is  prepared  to  take 
np  the  enterprise  of  building  a  manse. 

KiLBomx. — The  Rev.  M.  P.  McClure,  pastor, 
took  his  wife  and  baby  six  miles  into  the  coun¬ 
try  for  a  week’s  vacation  in  mid-winter,  and 
held  services  in  a  country  schoolhouse  eve^ 
night.  The  fruit  of  this  labor  is  twenty- six 
conversions  and  four  backsliders  reclaimed,  and 
the  desire  for  a  church  organization  and  regu¬ 
lar  services. 

Prairie  du  Sac. — This  church  has  lost  a 
very  efficient  elder  in  the  death  of  David  S. 
Conger. 

Milwaukee.  —  The  Bethany  Presbyterian 
Church  on  the  south  side  has  called  the  Rev. 
W.  R.  Upton  of  Chicago  to  succeed  the  Rev. 
Edward  Bryan.  The  semi-annual  meeting  of 
the  Milwaukee  Presbyterian  Alliance  met  in 
the  Immanuel  Presbyterian  Church  on  April 
26.  Eight  ftesbyterian  churches  in  the  city 
were  represented. 

Lodi. — The  Rev.  James  M.  Campbell,  late  of 
Lodi,  goes  to  Wahoo,  Neb.  Madison  Presby¬ 
tery  at  Lodi  reported  |:100  for  the  Home  Mis¬ 
sion  debt,  of  which  the  sum  of  $41  was  paid  by 
the  Ladies’  societies. 

Oxford. — The  Rev.  W.  W.  Hendry,  for  some 
time  in  charge  of  the  churches  of  Rural,  Badger 
and  Sheridan,  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
church  in  Oxford  to  supply  them  for  one  year, 
preaching  first  on  April  23. 

ILLINOIS. 

Bloomisgto.v.  —  The  Rev.  Henry  K.  Den- 
linger,  late  of  Caldwell,  N.  J.,  has  begun  his 
ministry  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
under  highly  favorable  auspices. 

MICHIGAN. 

Saginaw.  —  Twenty-three  persons  were  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Bronson  D.D.  pastor,  at  its 
recent  communion  service,  on  confession  of 
fith. 

Martin. — The  Rev.  Edgar  L.  Buchanan  of  La 
Rose,  Ill.,  is  engaged  as  stated  supply.  The 
Rev.  Thomas  W.  Monteith,  the  pastor  for  nine 
years,  is  now  minister  in  his  former  charge  of 
Port  Huron ;  an  unusual  honor  to  a  minister. 

Richland. — The  Rev.  George  J.  Rea  is  re¬ 
joicing  in  the  fruits  of  a  revival,  in  which  he 
was  aided  by  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Morey,  evange¬ 
list.  There  will  be  nearly  forty  accessions. 

Benton  Harbor. — This  young  church,  six 
years  old,  exhibits  growth  and  vigor,  has  114 
members,  a  Sunday-school  of  two  hundred  and 
a  fine  missionary  spirit.  Their  pastor,  the 
Rev.  E.  A.  Hoffman,  is  also  a  fine  musical 
composer. 

MINNESOTA. 

St.  Paul.  — The  congregation  of  the  House  of 
Hope  Church  lately  gave  a  social  reception  to 
their  new  pastor,  the  Rev.  James  D.  Paxton, 
and  Mrs.  Paxton.  Nearly  all  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  ministers  of  the  city  and  many  Christian 
workers  were  present.  The  occasion  was  a  glad 
and  notable  one  in  all  respects. 

Duluth. — The  Rev.  J.  B.  Ferguson  has  been 
installed  pastor  of  Lakeside  Church ;  the  Rev. 
S.  A.  Jamieson  has  accepted  a  call  to  West¬ 
minster  Church  and  will  also  preach  on  Sab¬ 
bath  afternoons  in  Highland  Church. 


State  of  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo,  i 

Lucas  County.  f  • 

Frank  J.  Cheney  mnkes  oath  that  he  is  the  senior 
partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  County  and  State  aforesaid, 
and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the  sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED 
DOLLARS  for  each  ana  every  case  of  Catarrh  that  can¬ 
not  be  cured  by  the  use  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my  presence, 
this  6th  day  of  Dwember,  A.D.  1886. 

\  8EAU  f  A.  W.  GLEASON, 

'  — Y^- '  Niitaru  Public. 

Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally  and  acts  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system. 
Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
p?"  Sold  by  Druggists.  75c. 

Hall’s  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


THE  MODERN 


AMD  PREMIUMS.-FACTORY  TO  FAMILY 

Send  for  a  beautiful  booklet  free.  It 
tell*  how  to  obtain,  free,  the  famous 
Larkin  premiums  worth  SIO.OO  each. 
The  Larkin  Soap  Mfg,  Co.|  Larkin  St.|  Bufaloi  N.Y. 
NQELIST,  .March  SOth, 
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’  OUR  OFFER  FULLY  EXPLAINED  IN  THE  EV^ 


The  Presbytery  of  Corning  met  at  Corning, 
la.,  April  18.  Sermon  by  Moderator,  the  Rev. 
J.  B.  Little  D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  E.  N.  Ware 
was  chosen  his  successor  with  the  Rev.  A.  S. 
Wight  and  C.  F.  Ensi^i  Clerks.  The  Rev. 
Samuel  Light  was  dismissc'd  to  the  Presbytery 
of  Niobrara.  The  Rev.  C.  L.  McLeod  was 
received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Des  Moines 
and  the  Rev.  Ambrose  S.  Wight  from  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Bloomington.  Dayton  C.  Dobbs  and 
R.  Clifford  Cully  were  licensed  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  The  Rev.  R.  C.  Rowley,  now  nearing 
his  eighty-first  birthday,  after  serving  the 
churches  of  Brooks  and  Notlaway  as  their  pas¬ 
tor  for  more  than  a  score  of  years,  asked  for  a 
di.ssolution  of  the  pastoral  relation,  which  was 
reluctantly  done.  Appropriate  resolutions  were 
adopted  and  his  name  placed  on  the  roll  as 
honorably  retired.  A  Popular  Meeting  was 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Woman’s  Pres- 
byterial  Society  of  Home  and  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions,  at  which  Miss  Mary  E.  Holmes  spoke, 
to  the  advantage  of  all,  on  our  work  among 
the  Freedmen.  Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet 
at  Emerson  on  May  2,  to  ordain  and  install 
Licentiate  C.  F.  Ensign  over  the  Emerson 
Church.  The  stated  fall  meeting  will  be  held 
at  Lenox.  E.  Winslow  Brown,  Stated  Clerk. 

Vinton. — .4  Vnration  Exchange  of  Pul/nle. — 
The  Rev.  Dr.  E.  H.  Avery  goes  May  1  for  a 
vacation  exchange  with  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Cregor 
D.  D.  of  San  Francisco.  Dr.  Cregor  was 
formerly  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Albert  Lea,  Minn.  His  family  wishes  to  spend 
part  of  the  summer  in  their  old  home,  and  he 
will  find  it  convenient  to  have  some  work  to 
do  within  easy  reach.  Dr.  Avery  made  a 
similar  exchange  with  a  pastor  at  Riverside, 
Southern  California,  a  few  years  since,  which 
was  successful  from  every  point  of  view.  The 
present  arrangement  promises  a  similar  pleas¬ 
ant  outcome  for  all  concerned. 

THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

San  Fr.uncisco. — The  Howard  Presbyterian 
Church,  San  Francisco,  was  the  first  organ¬ 
ized  Protestant  Church  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  It 
has  just  called  to  its  vacant  pulpit,  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  Thomas  of  Minneapolis. 


OBITUARY. 

A  PIONEER  PRESBYTERIAN  ANI»  HIS 
INFLUENCE. 

In  the  death  of  Elder  Robert  Anderson,  which 
occurred  at  Minneapolis,  the  18th  of  March, 
Northwestern  Presbyterianism  loses  one  of  its 
pioneers. 

In  the  spring  of  1854,  at  the  age  of  thirty 
years,  with  his  young  wife  and  three  small 
children,  he  landed  at  Bloomington  Ferry, 
Minn.  With  only  a  brief  sojourn  at  Galena, 
Ill.,  this  landing  completed  a  voyage  to  Min¬ 
nesota  from  Belfast,  Ireland,  whence  as  a  bride 
and  groom  they  haid  set  out  in  1850  to  make 
their  fortunes  in  America. 

The  township  of  Eden  Prairie,  Hennepin 
County,  twelve  miles  from  Minneapolis,  was 
selected  as  the  future  home  of  the  family,  and 
soon  his  ax  blazed  the  trees  around  six  square 
miles  of  a  veritable  Garden  of  Eden.  Soon  his 
widowed  mother,  four  brothers  and  three  sis¬ 
ters,  with  their  families,  occupied  the  territory. 

In  this  neighborhood  of  sturdy  Scotch-Irish 
pioneers  was  founded  a  Christian  civilization 
that  remains  until  this  day,  and  accounts  for 
one  of  the  strongest  and  most  influential  rural 
communities  in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  The 
family  altar  and  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath 


day  were  two  stones  built  into  its  early  founda¬ 
tions.  Religious  services  began  with  neighbor¬ 
hood  prayer- meetings  in  the  log  cabins.  The 
log  schoolhouse  soon  appeared  and  .served  for 
years  as  college,  town  hall  and  church.  The 
alphabet,  the  ballot  box  and  the  Bible  were 
familiar  objects  in  “the old  log  schoolhouse.’’ 

In  1856  a  church  was  organized  with  twenty- 
four  members,  of  w'hom  sixteen  were  of  this 
Anderson  family  stock.  In  this  church,  at  the 
age  of  thirty -two,  Robert  Anderson  was  or¬ 
dained  an  elder,  an  office  which  he  filled  and 
adorned  for  forty-three  years.  The  church  then 
organized  still  exists,  and  is  one  of  the  flourish¬ 
ing  conntry  churches  of  the  State,  having  a 
commodious  modern  church  building,  and  all 
the  auxiliaries  of  a  city  parish  in  vigorous 
healthful  operation.  Of  the  125  or  more  com¬ 
municants  now  enrolled,  45  are  of  this  Scotch- 
Irish  family  blood,  and  34  others  of  the  same 
family  have  moved  to  the  cities  and  belong 
to  other  churches.  Mr.  Anderson  lived  to  sit 
in  the  front  pew  of  this  modira  church  and 
hear  the  Gospel  preached  from  the  lips  of  one 
of  his  own  sons,  the  Rev.  S.  G.  Anderson,  now 
pastor  of  Westminster  Church,  Toledo,  O. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  his  own  immediate 
family  represented  twenty-five  communicants, 
more  than  the  number  entering  into  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  1856.  In  fact  a  more  perfectly  organ¬ 
ized  church  could  have  been  formed  within 
his  own  family  circle,  for  they  represented  two 
elders,  a  pastor,  and  twenty-four  members. 

His  life  rises  before  us  to-day  as  another  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  power  in  a  community  of  one  man 
living  his  religion.  Neither  seed  time  nor 
harvest  ever  came  between  him  and  his  relig¬ 
ions  duties.  The  harvesters  bowed  the  knee 
while  the  drooping  grain  waved  in  the  August 
breezes.  The  threshing  crew  in  September  had 
to  kneel  in  prayer  after  the  hum  of  machinery 
ceased  for  the  day.  The  autumn  hunter  from 
the  city,  and  the  wily  lightening  rod  agent, 
sheltered  for  the  night  under  his  hospitable 
roof,  joined  in  the  singing  of  one  of  the  Psalms 
of  David,  heard  a  chapter  of  the  Book  read  in 
course,  and  listened  to  a  holy  soul  pour  out  his 
heart  to  God  for  the  family,  the  wide  world, 
the  church  of  God  and  for  ‘  ‘  him  who  sojourns 
with  us  for  the  night. ’’  These  exercises  were 
often  tedious,  and  not  infrequently  the  mother 
went  from  chair  to  chair  at  the  close  and 
roused  the  sleeping  children  from  their  knees. 

His  was  a  life  that  stood  for  something;  one 
lived  by  convictions  and  not  by  opinions.  To 
surrender  once  was  to  him  the  yielding  of  the 
battle.  The  Bible  to  him  was  truth,  and 
its  messages  came  as  surely  from  the  living 
God  as  morning  rays  from  the  shining  sun.  He 
was  opposed  to  every  form  of  evil  as  a  stone 
wall  resists  the  changing  winds.  Intemper¬ 
ance,  worldly  amusements,  and  Sabbath  dese¬ 
cration  received  no  quarter  at  his  hands.  He 
could  have  lain  down  upon  a  railroad  track  and 
welcomed  the  train  if  duty  called,  but  he  could 
not  be  untrue  to  conscience !  The  world  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  superior  life  of  such  men,  men  who 
live  what  they  believe.  When  he  left  his 
country  home  ten  years  ago  to  spend  his  last 
days  among  his  children  in  Minneapolis,  one  of 
his  old  neighbors,  the  tone  of  whose  life  was 
too  often  pitched  in  the  minor  key,  remarked : 
“Well,  the  old  Puritan  has  left  ns,  and  one 
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thing  is  certain ;  if  we  did  not  always  agree 
with  Robert,  we  always  knew  where  to  find 
him.  ’  ’ 

From  far  and  near,  city  and  country,  through 
drifting  snow  and  chilling  winds,  his  friends 
gathered  to  take  one  parting  look  at  his  peace¬ 
ful  face,  the  face  of  him  whose  upright  life  had 
been  a  moulding  influence  in  their  own.  One 
of  the  crying  needs  of  the  Christian  Church 
to-day  is  for  more  of  this  somewhat  historic 
type  of  Christian  living.  We  need  more  men 
who  will  walk  seven  miles  through  a  pouring 
rain  to  conduct  a  temperance  meeting,  and  then 
walk  home  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night ;  men 
who  will  walk  every  week  to  a  prayer-meeting 
without  counting  the  miles,  or  studying  out  a 
good  excuse  for  staying  at  home ;  men  whose 
ardor  for  the  house  of  God  is  not  frozen  out  in 
winter,  washed  out  in  the  spring,  nor  scorched 
out  by  summer’s  heat ;  men  who  are  first  at  the 
sanctuary,  and  last  to  leave,  loyal  to  the  man 
in  the  pulpit,  and  whose  all  is  held  in  trust 
for  the  kingdom  of  God ;  men  whose  con¬ 
science  is  always  alive,  and  bums  most  brightly 
at  five  and  seventy !  S.  G.  A. 


HON,  JOHN  A,  VANCK. 

The  Presbj^terian  Church  of  Potsdam  and 
Presbyterianism  in  Northern  New  York  have 
met  with  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  the  Hon. 
John  A.  Vance,  Elder  in  the  church  mentioned 
and  Surrogate  of  St.  Lawrence  County.  For 
many  months  he  battled  against  disease,  but 
finally  the  body  failed  and  the  spirit  peacefully 
departed  on  May  2.  Mr.  Vance  was  born  in 
Canada  in  1836,  came  to  Potsdam  when  a 
young  man,  studied  in  the  schools,  and  under 
the  tutelage  of  the  Hon.  H.  L.  Knowles  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  He  served  in  the  Signal 
Corps  of  the  army  during  the  Civil  War,  then 
returned  to  Potsdam  to  practice  law. 

He  soon  became  recognized  for  his  unswerv¬ 
ing  integrity  and  also  for  his  earnestness  in 
the  temperance  cause.  For  a  great  many  years 
he  was  Supervisor  of  the  township,  and  after¬ 
wards  was  Surrogate,  being  re-elected  last  fall 
for  a  third  term.  In  a  long  career,  in  practice 
and  public  life,  no  man  ever  questioned  his 
honor  and  integrity.  In  the  church  he  was  a 
power,  in  prayer-meeting,  in  Sabbath-school, 
in  every  post  he  was  a  wise,  devoted,  conse¬ 
crated  man.  He  was  elected  Elder  when  com¬ 
paratively  young,  was  Clerk  of  the  Session  for 
twenty-five  years,  was  Commissioner  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  in  1886  and  1890;  he  was  Mod¬ 
erator  of  St.  Lawrence  Presbytery  at  the  April 
session  of  1898,  and  at  Utica  in  1897  was  one  of 
the  five  elders  chosen  at  large  to  membership 
on  the  Synodical  Aid  Committee.  Few  men 
loved  the  church  more  or  served  it  better. 
His  time,  thought  and  money  were  freely 
given.  He  was  a  magnificent  type  of  Christian 
citizen,  serving  family,  church  and  state  with 
ability  and  unselfish  devotion. 

A  widow  with  an  adult  son  and  a  daughter 
are  bereaved. 


DEATH  OF  SECKETART  STRIEltY.|V~ 
The  church  has  recently  met  with  a  great  loss 
in  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  M.  E.  Strieby, 
Seoretai^  of  the  American  Missionary  Associa¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Strieby  was  a  charter  member  of 
this  Society,  a  faithful  attendant  upon  its 
Sabbath  services  and  the  mid-week  prayer¬ 
meeting,  a  generous  giver,  a  man  of  faith, 
of  prayer  and  courage.  His  place  will  be 
hard  to  fill.  W.  A.  R. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  New  York :  Polychrome 
Bible. — The  Book  of  Joshua;  A  new  Engli-th  translation, 
with  explanatory  notes  hy  the  Kev.  W.  H.  Bennett,  M. 

A.  $1.35  net. - ^The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel ;  A  new 

English  translation  with  explanatory  notes.  C.  H.  Toy, 
D.lL  $3.5(1. - Books  1  Have  Read.  $1.(X). - The  Euro¬ 
pean  Tour;  Grant  Allen.  $1.35. - The  Fowler;  Beatrice 

Harraden.  $1.50. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York;  Across  the 
Campus:  Caroline  M.  Fuller.  $1.50. - A  Civilian  At¬ 

tache  ;  Helen  Dawes  Brown.  75  cents. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York :  Children  of  the 

Mist:  Men  Phillpotts.  $L.'iO. - Our  Right  to  Acquire 

and  Hold  Foreign  Territory ;  Charle- A.  Gardiner.  (Pa¬ 
per)  50  cents. - Islam  in  Africa ;  Anson  P.  Atterbury. 

$1.35. 

The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company,  New  York:  George 
Milller  of  Bristol  and  His  Witness  to  a  Prayer  Hearing 

Arthur  T.  Pierson.  $1.50. - From  the  Child’s 

Standpoint.  Florence  Hull  Winterburn.  $1.35. - Nurs¬ 

ery  Ethics ;  Florence  Hull  Winterburn.  $1.(10. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.  New  York:  War  is 

Kind ;  Stephen  Crane.  $3.50. - The  Market  Place ; 

Harold  Frederic.  $1.60. 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company,  New  York;  Mistress  Con¬ 
tent  Cradock  ;  Annie  Eliot  Trumbull.  $1.00. 

Houohton,  Mifflin  &  Company,  Boston:  A  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Authors  wliose  Works  are  published  by  Hough¬ 
ton,  Mifflin  &  Company.  35  cents. 

Ginn  &  C'D-MPANY,  Boston :  El  Si  de  las  Niflas  Leandro 
Fernandez  de  Moratin  ;  Edited  by  J.  1).  M.  Ford,  Ph.D. 
5.5  cents. 

United  Society  OF  Christian  E.xdeavor,  Boston: 
“I  Piomise  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  B.A.  50 cents. 

PERIODICALS. 

Sailor’s  Magazine;  Harper’s  Round  Table! 
The  Book  Buyer :  Phrenological  .lournal ;  Musical  Ret¬ 
old  ;  Spirit  of  Missions ;  North  American  Review ;  Our 
Animal  Friends;  Christian  and  Jlissionary  .Alliance; 
Missionary  Herald;  Preacher’s  Magazine;  The  Cam¬ 
brian;  Education;  School  Review ;  Sa'vation;  Gospel 
in  All  Mnds ;  Good  Words ;  Sunday  Magazine  ;  Amer¬ 
ican  Antiquarian;  Musical  Times;  Musical  .lournal; 
The  Winouian;  Missionary  Recoril ;  Kendall  Student; 
Journal  of  Zoophily. 

REPORTS  AND  P.4MPHLET8. 

The  Colportage  Library.  Home  Duties.  R.  T.  Cross. 
15  cents. 

Catalogue  of  the  Syrian  Protestant  College.  Beirut, 
Syria,  1898  1899. 

What  the  Pew  Asks  of  the  Pulpit. 

Rev.  Samuel  Harrison.  His  Life  Story  Told  by  Him¬ 
self. 

Annual  Catalogue  of  Park  College,  1898  1899. 


SCHOOLS. 


New  YORK-ALBANY.  Albany  Female  Academy. 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School.  Terms  $435  a  year.  For 
catalogues  send  to  Miss  Lucy  A.  Plympton,  Principal 


RYE  SEMINARY 

**\ddress 

Mrs.  S.  J.  LIFE,  The  Misses  STOWE,  Rye,  New  York. 


TO  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY,  MINNEAPOLIS. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway 
has  arrangeii  in  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania 
R.  R.  for  special  vestibuled  sleeping  and  dining 
cars  for  the  use  of  delegates  going  to  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  leaving  New  York  at  1.50  P.M.,  Monday,  May 
15,  running  through  to  Minneapolis,  arriving 
there  at  8.20  A.M.  Wednesday.  As  considerable 
sleeping  car  space  has  already  been  taken,  appli¬ 
cations  for  berth  reservations  should  be  made  at 
once  to  Wm.  S.  Howell,  G.  E.  P.  A.,  C.,  M.  &  St. 
P.  Ry.,  381  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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EUROPE 


H.  GAZE  A.  SONS 

TOURIST  AGENCY 

R.  H.  CUUNPEN,  GEN’L  ACT. 

Forty  Prooram.mks.  all  Europe,  now  ready— say 
where  you  are  going.  Individual  trips  Escorted 
parties,  Round  the  World.  Tourist  Oazette,  100  pp. 
free.  113  Broadway,  New  York ;  220  South  Clark 
Street,  Chicago;  201  Washington  Street,  Boston; 
14  South  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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PRESERVE  YOUR  EVANGELISTS. 

Now  that  The  Evangelist  is  published  in  a  shape  con. 
venlent  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wish  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  order. 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  80  cents  each,  postage 
Address  The  Evangelist,  168  Fifth  Aven 


prepaid.  Addre 
New  York  City. 


The  Misses  Mackie’s  f(?r  c?r^s. 

Thirty-fourth  year.  Academic,  Advanced,  and  College  Pre¬ 
paratory  <  ourses  Diplomas  given  In  each.  Cartifleate  admits 
to  Vassar  and  Wellesley,  -perlal  Courses  In  Art.  L'terature, 

and  Music.  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK.  ’ 


nOLLECIATE  SCHOOL 

.  .  FOR  GIRLS  .  . 

Miss  C.  M.  GERRISH,  Englewood,  N.  J. 


The  elms.  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  Home, 
Day,  and  Music  School  for  Girls.  English,  Music, 
Special  and  College  Preparatory  courses.  Certificate 
admits  to  Vassar,  Smith,  Wellesley,  Miss  Charlotte 
W.  Porter,  Principal. 


New  YORK  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE.  Certi¬ 
ficate  accepted  by  Smith,  Vassar,  W^ells,  Wellesley. 
Miss  Mary  Schoonmaker,  Principal,  341  Lenox  Ave., 
corner  133d  Street. 


HOTELS. 


RAVBNSWOOD  INN, 

ASBURY  PARK,  N.  J. 

Near  ocean'.  Open  all  year.  Sun  Parlors  at  house  and  beach. 
Heated  rooms.  Sprltg,  $2  per  day;  week,  $8  totlO;  Juiy,  fSto 
tl5.  Estab.  1893.  C.  BRAZER,  Prop. 


NEWPORT,  R.  I. 

The  Robinson  and 

The  Margaret  Suites. 

CATHERINE  STREET,  near  Belleview  Avenue. 
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Eddy  Refrigerator 

The  best  for  Family  Use 
Our  Special  for  a  Quarter  Century 
Nursery  Refrigerators,  Pantry  Cold  Chests 
Water  Coolers,  Ice  Cream  Freezers 
Hammocks,  &c.,  &c. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER.  130  and  132  W.  42d  Street 


SPECIAL  TRAIN  TO 
MINNEAPOLIS 

TO 

The  Presbyterian  General 
Assembly 

VIA 

CHICAGO  AND  NORTH-WESTERN  RY. 

LEAVES  CHICAGO  MAY  17,  8.00  a.  m. 
ARRIVES  MINNEAPOLIS  SAME  EVENING 


Affording  a  delightful  daylight  ride 
^  through  the  beautiful  State  of  Wis- 
consin. 

OTHER  TRAINS  LEAVE  CHICAGO  9  a.  m., 

6.30  P.  M.,  10.15  P.  M. 


Excursion  tickets  and  full  information 
may  be  had  upon  application  to  any 
ticket  agent  or  W.  B.  ENISKERN 
General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent 
Chicago,  Ill. 


o 

■O  iS 


RAILROAD  RATES  TO  THE  GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY. 

The  Railroads  in  the  following  named  organizations 
have  granted  to  all  persons  in  attendance  upon  the  One 
Hundred  and  Eleventh  General  Assembly  at  Minneapo¬ 
lis  reduced  rates.  The  conditions  of  the  grants  and  the 
names  of  the  organizations  are  as  follows : 


l.-NBW  ENGLAND  PASSENGER  ASSOCIATION. 

To  all  persons  in  attendance  a  reduced  rate  of  one  and 
one-third  fares  on  the  Certificate  Plan.  Certificates  will 
be  valid  {joing  from  Monday,  May  15,  to  Saturday,  May 
30,  and  returning  for  three  days  after  adjournment. 

II.— TRUNK  LINE  ASSOCIATION. 

East  of  Buffalo,  Salamanca,  Pittiinirgh  ami  Wheeling;  West 
of  New  England ;  aiul  North  of  the  Potomac  River. 

To  all  persons  in  attendance  a  reduced  rate  of  one  and 
one-third  fares  on  the  Certificate  Plan,  in  cases  where 
seventy-five  cents  and  upwards  have  been  paid  for  the 
raing  journey.  Certificates  will  be  valid  going  on  and 
from  Monday,  May  15,  to  Saturday,  May  30,  and  returning 
for  three  days  after  adjournment. 

Ill.-CENTRAL  PASSENGER  ASSOCIATIO^ 

West  of  Bttffalo,  Salamanca,  Pittsburgh  ami  Wheeling;  East 
of  Chicago,  Peoria,  Biirlinifion,  Keokuk,  St.  Louis  and 
Cairo;  and  Ninth  of  the  Ohio  River,  including  Michigan. 

To  all  persons  in  attendance  a  rate  of  one  fare  for 
round-trip  tickets  plus  four  dollars.  Round-trip  tickets 
will  be  sold  from  May  15  to  17,  inclusive ;  good  returning 
to  and  including  June  3. 

IV.-SOUTHEASTERN  PASSENGER  ASSOCIATION. 

Smith  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  Rivers,  and  East  of  the  Mis- 
sissimii  River. 

To  all  persons  in  attendance  a  round-trip  rate  of  one 
and  one  third  fares  on  the  Certificate  Plan.  Certificates 
will  be  valid  going  from  Monday,  May  1,5,  to  Saturday, 
May  311, 1899,  and  returning  for  three  days  after  adjourn¬ 
ment. 

V.-WESTERN  PASSENOER  ASSOCIATION. 

1.  Eastern  Committee. 

TFoif  of  and  including  Chicago,  Pemria  and  St.  Louis,  and 
East  of  the  Missimri  Hirer. 

To  all  persons  in  attendance  the  rate  of  one  fare  for 
the  round  trip,  plus  two  dollars.  Regular  iron-clad 
punch-descriptive  round-trip  tickets  to  he  used.  Tickets 
can  be  purchased  from  Tuesday,  May  16,  to  Thursday, 
May  18,  and  will  be  good  returning  until  June  3, 1^. 

3.  Trans-Missouri  Committee. 

West  of  the  Missmiri  River,  including  Nebraska,  Kansas,  In¬ 
dian  Territin^i,  Oklahoma,  CiUorado,  Wyoming,  parts  of 
the  Dakotas,  and  Utah,  but  mit  west  of  Ogden. 

The  same  rate  on  the  round-trip  ticket  plan  as  given 
above  under  the  head  Eastern  Committee.  Tickets  can 
be  purchased  from  Colorado,  Wyoming  and  Utah,  May 
15  to  17,  and  from  other  points.  May  16  to  18, 1899.  The 
return  limit  of  tickets  is  June  3,  1899. 

VI.— TRANS-CONTINENTAL  PASSENGER  ASSOCIATION. 

No  reduced  rates  have  been  given  in  Montana,  Idaho, 
Washington,  Oregon,  Nevada,  California,  Arizona  an(i 
New  Mexico.  Ruling  Eiders  living  west  of  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  the  Trans-Missouri  Committee  of  the  Western 
Passenger  Association  (see  above)  should  avail  themselves 
of  the  rmind-trip  excursion  rates  to  Omaha  and  Minneapo¬ 
lis.  Ministers  can  secure  one-half  rates  on  application  to 
the  R.  R.  Agents. 

There  is  nooffieial  nmte  to  the  Assembly.  Commissioners 
are  free,  as  always,  to  choose  their  own  route,  subject  to 
the  conditions  of  the  Mileage  system.  If  any  further 
information  is  desired,  please  inquire  of  your  Railroad 
Agent  or  address  the  Rev.  W.  II.  ROBERTS,  D.D.,  1319 
Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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May  11,  1899 


Brown  Bros.  Co. 

PHILJL„  KEW  TORE,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  A  SONS.  BALTIMORE. 

OONNBOTED  BT  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  K.  Y.,  PhtUu,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Ezch’a 
Wo  buy  and  sell  all  flrst-clase  Invest-  4- 

ment  Securities  on  commission.  We  J.I1V0SIII16III 
receive  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers,  and  ^  ... 

Corporations,  Firms  and  Individuals  on 
favorable  terms,  and  make  collection  adavo 

of  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
r!«.nmii.,  and  for  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  Foreign 
oountries,  includlnc  South  Africa. 

Letters  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Ezchanee  on,  and 

.A*  make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts;  also  make 
collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travel- 
Credit  '***'  ^^***^**’  *^^*’'*  parts  of  the  worlA 

Brown,  Shipley  &  Co.,  London. 


HATCH  &  FOOTE, 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 

Inestment  Secarities,  Stocks  and  Bondi 

r _ Boacht  and  Sold  on  Commission. 

No.  8  NASSAU  and  18  WALL  ST.,  N.  T. 
Itotabllsbed  1807.  Members  N.  T.  Stock  Exchange 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH  22  EAST^WS^  YORK 
CARE  OF  PROPERTY,  COLLECTING  RENTS 

RBAl^  ESTATE 


ELLSWORTH  &  JONES 

Issued  on  Feb.  1st  a  lecUlet, 

“ONE  PROOF,” 

which  wlU  be  Interesting  to  Investors. 

This  will  be  mailed  free  on  Iawh  Pallc  Inilffl 
appllmtlon  to  them  at  lUWiI  rails,  lUWa, 

or  523  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bnildlng,  Chicago,  Ill., 
SOI  John  Hancock  Building,  Boston. 


a.1  a  I  ■_»  Annual  Summer  Toura 

*^*  "-^  *  **^^'*-  Norwi^  and  Central  Europe. 

Small  party  conducted  by  PK0FES80K  CAMILLE  THI^- 


HISHOLINESS  POPE  LEO XIII 
AWAROS  GOLD  MEDAL 

In  l^eco^ifion  ofljencfits  Received  from 


YIN  MARIANI 


MARIANI  WINE  TONIC 

Sp£c/ai  Ofpsp  -  7b  d//  w/fo  wr//e  as  /neafion  - 
'J7^  7/rfS paper,  tve  sencf  a  doo^  co/Jtaw/n^  por- 
7rafAs  an  of  enPorsemenfs  o/lAtps/fons.  JFAfppsss. 
Pp//vc£S.Capdmai5,  j4pc//a/snops,  anP  of/ier P/s7tn' 
^a/s/feP personals. 

Map/aa//  S  Co.,  52  IVssr  Sr  A^fiv/opp. 

POP  SAl£ APAU  DPOOO/STS £^£pytVn£P£.  A\/0/DSaBSr/rar£S,  B£tVAP£Or/M/rAT/Om. 
PAB/s-^/Bou/eyarPPdussmann.  LOJi/DOB-S3Por7/merSr.Monfred/-d7Sr.JdmesSK 


The  £vangelist  Press 


PRINTERS  of 


J4.odern.... 

Equipment 


r’HI  TDr’H  CALENDARS 

LIlUIvLn  programmes 


SOCIETY  REPORTS,  etc. 


156  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


..Nova  Scotia  Tours.. 

July  and  August  Sa?"'’'''*''' 

Delightful  psrtles  of  pleasant  people,  with  whom  you  will 
quickly  feel  th€‘  “ci>mrade»hlp"  of  travel.  One  party  will  visit 
the  scenes  of  Lonijfellnw'i  KvangtUnf,  another  the  beautiful 
Bra»  D'Or  hnkft  and  the  mines  of  Cape  Breton.  Nova  Scotia  is 
I  cool  and  bracing.  The  itineraries  will  l>e  so  arranged  as  to 
I  avoid  rush  and  hurry  and  provide  rest  for  tired  brain  workers. 
If  you  want  to  go  to  Nova  Scotia  this  summer  write  us. 
Address  (with  2  c.  stamp.) 


ASSOCIATE  EUITOR 
OF  EUUCATION 


Bromfleld  Street 
Boston, 


PARK  SANITARIUM  (WALTER’S) 

WALTER’S  PARK,  WERNER8VILLE,  PA 
All  modem  convenieucee.  Send  for  llnstrated  Catalogne 


DO  you  WANT 

iTuo.  write  FlIiKLITY  IXVE8TSIBST  CO.,  TACOlA, 


United  States  Trust  Company, 

45  A  47  WALL  STREET. 

CAPITAL  AND  SUBPLUS, 

$12,000,000. 


This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
Into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  Ouardiau,  Trus¬ 
tee  or  Executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 
which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  at  such 
rates  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates,  Re¬ 
ligions  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  individuals  will 
find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for  money. 
John  A.  Stewabt,  Pres.  D.  Wiixjs  James,  Vice-Pres. 

Jambs  S.  Clark,  Second  Vice-Pres. 

Henry  L.  Thornell,  Secretary. 

Louis  O.  Hampton,  Assisto/nt  Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


Samuel  Sloan, 

D.  Willis  James, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Harsen  Rhoades, 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
John  Crosbt  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper, 

W.  Batard  Com  no, 
Charles  S.  Smith, 

Wm.  Rooketeller. 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 
William  H.  Maoy,  Jr., 


Wm.  D.  Sloane, 
Gustav  H.  Schwab, 
Frank  Ltman, 
George  F.  Vietor, 
Wm.  Waldorf  Astor, 
Jambs  Stillman, 

John  Claflin, 

John  J.  Phelps, 
Daniel  Lord, 

John  S.  Kennedt, 

D.  O.  Mills, 

Lewis  Cass  Ledyard. 


Matthew  Henry’s 
Commentary 


Of  the  entire  Bible,  with  all  the  original  illustrations. 
Prefatory  notes  by  Rev.  John  A.  Broodus,  D.D.,  LL.D. 


▼  *»• 

Ah 

▼ 

Substantially  Bound  in  Cloth.  i 

3  Volumes  $6.00  I 
6  Volumes  $7.20  j 


Good  Type. 


Net 


This  is  the  Lowest  Price  for  which  this  Commentary  has 
ever  been  offered. 


Evangelist  Publishing  Co., 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE, 

NEW  YORK. 
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